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Hose Construction 


Adaptability of Hose in Industry — Construction of Tubes, 


Center, and Covers — Hose Armor 





fhe flexible waterproof tubular 
constructions of rubber and fab- 
ric known as hose are among 
the principal mechanical rubber goods 
products. They are designed and 
built for conducting all manner of 
fluids under a great variety of work- 
ing conditions. Thus notwithstanding 
the divergent characteristics of indus- 
trial fluids rubber hose can be con- 
structed to meet practically all service 
conditions. This quality is possible 
largely because by compounding and 
vulcanizing, rubber can be rendered 
quite immune to deterioration from 
chemical and physical causes. The 
extent to which this immunity is at- 
tained is typical of the success won 
by rubber manufacturers in produc- 
ing goods made necessary in the prog- 
ress of industry. 


Types of Hose 





HALF ROUND WIRE SPIRAL 
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FLAT WIRE SPIRAL 


BRAIDED ROUND WIRE _| 


virtually superseded by the machine 
methods which will be referred to sub- 
sequently. 

The standard length of 50 feet re- 
mains effective for pressure hose in 
general. Garden and spray hose and 
some other hose of small diameter are 
produced in 500-foot lengths by spe- 
cial machine processes. These long 
lengths are economical from the points 
of view respectively of maker, dealer, 
and user. 

Because of its large diameter, stiff- 
ness, and weight, suction hose is built 
to specified lengths although in stand- 
ard constructions 50-foot lengths are 
available. These are of light construc- 
tion designed for vacuum cleaning 
and agricultural purposes. 

Pressure and suction hose have the 
same outward appearance in the 
early years of the rubber industry. 
Modern hose, however, is perfected in 
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Rubber hose is of two general 
classes or kinds, pressure hose and 
suction hose. The first named is built 
to resist bursting while conducting fluid under pressure. 
The second hose is reenforced internally to prevent its col- 
lapse by external pressure. Both types date from the early 
years of the rubber industry. The principal group of 
mechanical rubber goods has always comprised hose, belt- 
ing, and packing. 

Referring more particularly to the pressure type, hose 
was originally built by hand on 50-foot poles. The tube 
was formed of one or more plies of calendered rubber 
according to the thickness of tube wall desired. Its con- 
struction was started directly on a hose pole or mandrel. 
Plies of frictioned duck were wrapped around the tube, and 
the construction finished by adding a covering of calendered 
rubber. This method of hose making by hand has been 
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Types of Armor for Pressure Hose 
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quality, adaptability, and durability 
because of improvements in compound- 
ing, make-up, and machine construc- 
tion. These developments have greatly increased the im- 
portance of rubber hose by improving its quality and the 
scope of its utility. The appended classified list of hose 
includes most kinds of hose and indicates broadly its adap- 
tability to industrial uses. 

It is of interest to note the more important modifications 
in the interest of economy, quality, and service that have 
occurred in the tube, duck, and cover make-up of modern 
hose. In hose for all purposes the tube and cover gages 
and the number and the weight of fabric plies are planned 
to meet the mechanical conditions of pressure and abrasion. 
Resistance to chemical action by the conducted fluid ts pro 
vided chiefly by rubber compounding. Gages of rubber 
stocks are measured in thousandths of an inch. A typical 
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range of gages for hose tubes runs 
from 0.020- to 0.030-inch for small 


hose with a small overlap for seam- 
ing. 





bore lightweight tubes and from 
0.50- to 0.125-inch for 1%-inch 
tubes, according to the plies of the 


hose. } PRESSURE HOSE 





The hand method of making hose 





Certain machine-built garden and 
other small hose is covered by extru- 
sion of rubber upon it to a definite 
gage by ~assing the hose through the 
die of a tubing machine. 








tube previously described is still used 
for some large sizes of hose, special . 
hose, and suction hose. In general, Acid 
though, tubes for pressure hose are Air 


produced by extrusion from a tubing pe 
machine in any lengths required and : f 
with great accuracy of diameter and Air drill 
gage of wall. From 2% to 3 inches Brewery 


is generally the upper limit of diam- Boil 
eter of extruded tubes. This, how- one ‘h 
ever, covers all but the largest sizes washout 


in the pressure hose list. Car heating 


Hose Fabrics Chemical 
The fabric plies forming the cen- — 
ter of the hose construction strengthen Coal 
it against bursting under pressure and sprinkler 
prevent stoppage of the flow of liquid Divers 
through the hose by local pressure, ae 
Distillate 


as well as prevent destruction by 
kinking. Strength appropriate to the 





Strength and Flexibility 


Deck The working pressure that a rubber 
Fire hose can withstand depends essen- 
tially upon the strength of its cotton 
ply center construction. 

Gasoline Strength, flexibility, and freedom 
Oil from kinking are important features 
i . ‘ ; 

in any hose and particularly so in 
lawn and garden hose. In such serv- 
ice hose is invariably damaged by 
misuse and neglect. The cheaper 
grades are, therefore, short-lived; they 
Spray quickly develop leaks and ply separa- 
tion, burst, and become useless. 


Garden 


Rotary 
Sand blast 


Steam 

Vinegar Hose Armor 

Water Injury from _ bursting, kinking, 
Ms abrasion, and general abuse in service 

Wine 


is forestalled by the application of 
steel armor. This consists of round, 














range of pressures for which hose is 





half-round, or flat wire spirally 





required is provided by cotton fab- 

rics of various weights and constructions. These goods in- 
clude sheeting, osnaburg, drills, flat ducks, and standard 
water and steam hose ducks from 8 to 22 ounces. 


Hose Covers 


Hose covers are usually of rubber adapted in gage and 
composition to suit the required service. Usually the cover 
stock is calender sheeted and cut in width to envelope the 


applied upon the finished hose or ad- 
justed to its surface in the form of a tubular braid of flat 
or round wire. All of these forms of wire armoring are pic- 
tured in the illustration on the preceding page. 

Wire armoring is specially adapted for small hose protec- 
tion on account of their light weight and flexibility. Larger 
hose is often reenforced and protected by a cover ply of duck 
or woven or braided cotton jacket or by being marlin 
wound. 





Latex Inner Tubes 





r 7 WHE many technical 
advantages and 
improved quality 

of inner tubes made from —; 

compounded rubber latex = |/—— 4) 

have stimulated the in- ee 

vention of processes for 
their manufacture. Two 
patented means for ac- 

complishing this are here 3 























speed at which the man- 
drel is moved. 

The rubber _ thus 
formed on the mandrel 
is dried and afterwards 
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vulcanized by the usual 
methods. The mandrels 
may be rigid or flexible. 
In the latter case they 
can be wound on a drum 











illustrated and described. 
In the first! the tube is Fig. 1. Forming Tube on 
formed on the out- Exterior of Mandrel 
side of the mandrel. In 
the second? it is formed on the interior of the mandrel. 
The process of forming inner tubes on the exterior of the 
mandrel is illustrated in Figure 1. Tank A containing com- 
pounded latex is closed at the bottom by a diaphragm of soft 
rubber B capable of adhering to the mandrel C, the shape of 
which is to be followed as the mandrel passes through a con- 
formable opening in the diaphragm. The mandrel C is 
heated by internal hot water circulation or by any other means. 
When it is drawn upward through the latex, a uniform layer 
of rubber will be left on the mandrel. The thickness of this 
layer can be regulated by accurately adiusting the tempera- 
ture of the mandrel, the height of the latex level, and the 





1. S. Patent No. 1.792.702, Feb. 17, 1931. 
27U. S. Patent No. 1,792,813, Feb. 17, 1931 


to insure vulcanization 
with the desired curve. 

Inner tubes are formed 
from a latex mixture by 
deposition on the inner wall of a hollow mandrel by the appa- 
ratus shown in Figure 2 

Compounded latex is ; injected into the tube D through 
the conduit F, and valve G is operated to retain the latex 
within the tube. A flow of steam or hot water is then started 
through the jacket A in order to coagulate the latex and 
vulcanize the contained rubber. While heating, the tube is 
constantly rotated by a crank H, thus effecting uniform 
deposition of the rubber upon the interior of the mandrel. 
It is preferable to leave the inner tube within the mandrel 
until it is completely vulcanized. 

This method has been applied recently in specially de 
signed watch case vulcanizers for making molded endless 
inner tubes. 


Fig. 2. Forming Tube on 
Interior of Mandrel 
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Testing Results Compared 


How Ditterent Laboratories Check Each Other on Various Tests 


W. L. Sturtevant) 


company is a reputation for high quality in its prod- 

ucts. Such a reputation, well established, is a valu- 
able asset and must be maintained. It is only by constantly 
improving the quality, the design, and the appearance of its 
products, by means of continual laboratory testing and ob- 
servation of its products in service, that a concern can 
prosper in competition. In test work it is most important 
that a laboratory be able not only to 


<Q’ E of the important requisites for the success of a 





TABLE 2 
Test Conditions of Compound 2 
Laboratory F G H I 
Time between milling and curing... 24hrs. 4 hrs. 24 hrs. 24 hrs, 
Time between curing and testing... 24hrs. 17 hrs. 24 hrs. 24 hrs. 
Relative humidity during storage... 0% 66-68 % 35-40% 40-45% 
Temp. between mixing and curing. 75° F. 50-67° F. 67-68° F. 72-76° F 
Ten:p. between curing and testing 75° F. &4° F. 71° F. a ht. 








United States Navy sheet packing before aging must 
show a tensile strength of 2,200 pounds, stretch from 2 to 
12 inches, and permanent set of 20 








check its own results from time to time, Py 
but also to check with those of other al Ses 
laboratories. iit 








Many rubber articles, such as belting, 
hose, packing, insulated wire, tubing, 
etc., are bought to definite specifications 
by the railway companies, the govern- 
ment, Underwriters’ Laboratories, large 
industrial concerns, and other users of 
rubber goods. ‘The following specifica- 
tion requirements are cited in illustration: 

The rubber lining of Underwriters’ 
Laboratories cotton rubber lined fire 


UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES. 


AMERICAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION. 


+ per cent. After oven aging 96 hours at 
158° F. the maximum decrease of tensile 
= allowed is 40 per cent. 





For a conveyer belt cover to handle 
very abrasive materials, the R. M. A. 
Specification Committee recommends a 
minimum tensile strength of 3,500 
pounds per square inch, and a mini- 
mum elongation of 500 per cent, with a 
minimum adhesion of 20 pounds be- 
tween the plies. 

The dies required by the foregoing 
specifications are shown in Figure 1. 





hose before aging must show a tensile N =F 


When a manufacturer receives an or- 








strength of 1,600 pounds per square inch 
and stretch at break from 2 to 12 inches. 
Its strength of adhesion to the cotton 
jacket must be 12 pounds per 1% inches 





der for goods to meet a certain specifica- 
tion, the product is tested in his own 
laboratory. The inspector representing 
the purchaser calls at the factory and 
samples the shipment. In many in- 





stances the samples are sent to the pur- 





of width. After oven aging 96 hours at | ~*~ | 
158° F. the tube must test 900 pounds \ — 
tensile. —— 1 





American Railway Association air- 
brake hose is specified as to rubber 
quality as follows: tube, 900 pounds 
tensile, 2 to 12 inches stretch at break; 
permanent set 5/32-inch minimum, 12/32-inch maximum; 
cover, 800 pounds tensile, 2 to 12 inches stretch at break; 
permanent set 7/32-inch minimum, 16/32-inch maximum. 
The strength per inch wide required for adhesion of the 
tube and the cover to the fabric is 16 pounds, and for the 
fabric to itself 20 pounds per inch wide. 


Fig. 1. 


1 Technical Superintendent, The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division, Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 











TABLE I 
Test 1. Comparison of Tensile Strength and Elongation Tests of Compound I 
Cure 20 Min. Cure 30 Min. Cure 40 Min. 
at 295° F. at 295° F. at 295° F. 
A me a af ~ 
% Devi % Devi. % Devi. 
Pounds from Pounds from Pounds from 
Lab. Tensile Aver Tensile Aver. Tensile Aver. 
BD SS hia aibiglowianss 2,101 — 5.4 2,871 +2.8 3,253 + 4.8 
IS g-scteiwie Wea aiaa sis 2,342 + 5.4 2,863 +2.5 3,036 — 2.2 
, Sar are re eee 2,122 — 4.5 2.080 —9.4 2,810 — 9.5 
DP tsn.s Gecaane Seine 2,483 +11.7 2,992 +7.1 3,527 +13.6 
ES suisaintwaaces ste 2,063 — 7.2 2,710 —3.0 2,900 — 6.6 
Averages ...... 2,222 6.8 2,794 5.0 3,105 7.3 
Per Per Cent Per Per Cent Per Per Cent 
Cent evi. ent Devi. Cent Devi. 
Lab. Elong. from Aver. Elong. from Aver. Elong. from Aver. 
| ea Tee hs 740 — 48 730 —1.6 720 — 1. 
EES ar tee 775 — 0.3 705 —5.0 700 — 4.5 
Sgn nerd 810 + 4.2 760 +2.4 745 + 1.6 
ere ee 780 + 0.4 740 —0.3 730 — 0.4 
) eR 780 + 0.4 775 +4.4 770 + 5.0 
Averages ...... 777 0 742 2.7 733 2.7 


CONVEYOR BELTING. 


Specification Dies 





chaser’s laboratory where they are tested 
to the specifications. If the samples fail 
to meet any details of the various tests, 
the shipment is rejected; then the manu- 
facturer is required to remake the ma- 
terial. Rejections are comparatively rare, considering the 
large amount of specification goods manufactured. When 
rejections do occur, however, they cause not only a mon- 
etary loss but considerable delay to the purchaser. 

It is important that laboratories testing these products be 
equipped with standard test apparatus and follow definite 
procedures in each test. Suppliers of raw materials to rub- 
ber manufacturers must be able to check test results not only 
in their own laboratory but with other laboratories as well, 
as many raw materials are bought to definite physical tests. 

The great majority of rubber testing laboratories are 
equipped with cutting dies required by various specifications. 
Test machines and their method of operation are fairly well 
standardized. Comparatively few rubber testing laboratories, 
however, are equipped for temperature and humidity control 
as recommended by the Physical Testing Committee, Rubber 
Division, A. C. S. 


Tensile and Tests 


In order to determine how closely different laboratories 
check on tensile strength and elongation, the following work 
was conducted: Compound No. 1, a high grade pure 
gum-type friction stock, was tested in five different 
rubber laboratories. The mixing and the curing were done 


in one laboratorv, the compound was cured in slabs 1/10- 
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inch thick, 20, 30, and 40 minutes at i terials for the compound were sent to 
> KF : each of the laboratories, and they used 


295° F. Each laboratory used the die we Ty 


— ° bs * . 
that in its judgment would yield the high- ae «ie. their standard mixing, curing, and test- 
? : A 


est test results. The samples were died ing procedures for this type of stock. 


























out from the slabs and then tested under The test conditions and results are 
the room conditions existing in each <a. ae shown in Tables 2 and 3. Laboratory G 
laboratory. The temperatures during the N Sy was the only one that did not allow 24 
tests were: i os oe eee hours between milling and curing and 
ee A - D OE 8 between curing and testing; also the 
Temperature Deg. F.. 68 79 72 74 75 - temperature between its time of curing 

The results of these tests are shown in a a and testing was higher than those of 
Table 1 and indicate the importance of Sy 3% the other laboratories. In each instance 
selecting the proper die for the type of SS ase this laboratory showed the lowest tensile 
compound to be tested. The dies used in Cc strength test. Examination of dies F, G, 
tests listed in Table 1 are shown in Figure H, and I, Figure 3, would not lead one 
2, lettered to correspond with each labora- <_— er to expect any marked variation in the 
tory designation. In these tests Labora- Nie : test results. The work, however, in- 
tory D obtained the highest tensile strength “ dicates the importance of testing under 
on all of the cures. If 40 minutes at D standard temperature conditions if re- 
295° F. is taken as the optimum cure for sults of different laboratories are ex- 


Compound 1 in production, it is evident hie oe pected to be in accord. Laboratory F 
that Laboratory D would have consider- x — held the humidity during the storage at 
able advantage over Laboratory C, as the oe 4. zero. As this laboratory showed high 























latter’s tensile test falls 717 pounds below = results in several instances, it is evident 
that shown by Laboratory D. The rela- Fig. 2. Dies Used for Tests in that low humidity does not affect tensile 
tive humidity was not recorded during Table 1 strength on this type of stock. 
the test, but it is generally conceded that A third set of tests was made using 
TABLE 3 - TABLE 4 
Test 2 Yomparison of sile Strength and Elongation Tests of Compound 2 ; -aboratory ‘ M N oO P 
ene emma Ter silk Guan ant Diese . ae Bre “ ne Temperature ........+-.- 79°F. 80°F. 80°F. 81°F. 70°F. 80° F. 
( ure 30 cae ; eager Min ee Relative humidity ........ 444, 44% 45% 45% 65% 45% 
at 275 at 275° F. , ia = — = 
= ‘Cae arid @ ; TABLE 5 
+ Devi Tests 3 and 4. Compariscns of Compounds 3 and 4 
Pounds from Pounds from Pounds Test 3, Compound 1 
Lab. Tensile \ver lensile Aver. Tensile Per Cent Per Cent 
F 4625 1 93 4.725 ey - Pounds Devi. Per Cent Devi. 
G : 3.675 13.1 3900 12.8 3, Lah fensile from Aver. Elong. from Aver. 
H ose +. 4°440 1 49 4620 1 39 4: . rere errecee ree ELE TT + J2 +4.1 750 +3.0 
Soostteseeeees 444 ) e200 +32 454 Be apc ah eg ial AMA ion 3,387 42.1 45 42.3 
I "180 “E: 4,660 4.1 - M 53 — .6 720 —1.0 
— $ 230 74 4.476 4 4.374 + N 3, — .1 725 - .4 
Averages ...... 4,2: 7.1 47 6. 37 6.3 Oo ; mee Siete 700 38 
Per Per Cent Per Per Cent Per Per Cent P = Sao sete 3. —2.8 725 — .4 
Cent Devi Cent Devi Cent Devi. i 
Lab. Elong. from Aver. Elong. from Aver. Elong. from Aver NINE 6 sinc. a oo ww he Ace Koa 3,318 2.1 728 1.8 
1 745 + 4.3 715 + 2.9 665 + 1.8 Lab. Test 4, Compound 3 
ei a 69 — 3.3 690 — 7 660 + 1.0 _ QE een Fer err eae 3,862 — 3 647 +4.0 
eee 700 1.9 655 5.7 635 27 L 3.994 434 655 Bae 
I 720 A 2 721 + 3.6 650 — 4 M 3,775 —2.6 620 — .3 
E 1 3.973 +2.6 593 ay 
Averages ...... 714 2.6 695 3.2 653 1.5 O Se. sata . 3,740 oe 607 oe 
—- 5 fe Ser Fah aay seen ee een 3,900 so. 610 cg 
* All materials used in this ccmpound were taken from one lot anc were a aA baieid ans 
thoroughly blended before mixing. Meerers: -° 5345-8 Sooo mwa eae 3,874 Ae | 622 = 
the effect of humidity in the ranges en- Compound 1, a typical soft high grade 
countered in ordinary test work has no [7 N 4% ~~ ‘]_—sipure_ gum friction compound; and a 
marked effect on tensile strength. The ee ee fourth set of tests using Compound 3, a 
temperatures of the test rooms at the time ! F | typical high grade carbon black stock. 
of test in Laboratory C and Laboratory These compounds were mixed in one labora- 
D were within 2 degrees of each other. tory, using carefully blended materials and 


That temperature difference is not a factor following the recommendations of the Physi- 


influencing the test results. a a cal Testing Committee, for mixing and 
£ g 








The dies used in this test are decidedly | T curing. Samples were died out from 1/10- 
different in shape, and one would expect SG inch slabs of Compounds 1 and 2, cured 
Laboratory D to obtain high tensile strength 30 minutes at 295° F. The die used in this 
results. Experience shows that a compound case was that recommended by the Physical 


having a comparatively high rubber con- Testing Committee, and shown in Figure 4 


tent, such as that used in this test, will io | It will be noted that the Physical Testing 














yield higher results when tested with a Pe on ae Committee recommended only a single shape 
1¢-inch die similar to the one used by H of die. It is possible that this die might 
Laboratory D. The shape of this die not be satisfactory for soft or pure gum 
would be considerably improved by having stocks; but inasmuch as so-called pure gum 
a rounded shoulder similar to the %-inch a ee stocks are compounded considerably, it was 
A. R. A. die. +h os felt that one die would meet nearly all 
commercial conditions. 
Tread Stock Tests cf Ae Died out samples of Compounds 1 and 2 
A series of tests were made using Com- were sent to six different laboratories where 


pound 2, similar to a high grade carbon Fig. 3. Dies Used for Tests thev were conditioned for 24 hours and 
black tread stock. In this test the ma- in Table 3 tested under the same conditions. With the 
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TABLE 6 

Comparison of Compounds 1 and 3 
Compound 1 Compound 3 
= _ A 


———- ——_— ——-— -——-__ -—_ 


Laboratory a) R 8) R 
tensile Strength ... 3,6308 3,627% 4,0482 4+,0738 
Ea ee 775% 768% 643% 650% 
OTE sia cc secas cob Gers Su5: foo ©. rE tog OM ware 1 baa: 

icine <a raenn 40% 39% 40% 39% 


Relative humidity 
exception of Laboratory O, the relative humidity and tem- 
perature conditions in each laboratory were close to those 
recommended by the Physical Testing Committee, which 
are: ‘The test specimens shall be conditioned for 24 hours 
in air with a relative humidity of 45 per cent at 82° F. 
(27.6° C.) before testing at the same temperature. The 
testing shall be done at a temperature of 82° F. (27.6° C.) 
controlled within plus or minus 2 degrees. <A variation of 
1° C. may cause a 1 per cent difference in tensile or 
modulus.” The conditions of these samples are recorded 
in Table 4, and the comparative test results in Table 5. 

Laboratories Q and R having neither temperature nor 
humidity control tested Compounds 1 and 3, using the 
A. R. A. Y%-inch die, shown in Figure 5, with results shown 
in Table 6. Temperature and humidity conditions in these 
tests were lower than those recommended by the Physical 
Testing Committee. Both laboratories, 
however, show remarkably close agreement, 





having obtained slightly higher tensiles on = 
hoth Compounds 1 and 3, and_ higher a 
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elongations on Compound 1 than any of the 
laboratories did in testing Compounds 3 
and 4, Table 5. The lower temperatures 
during 24 hours’ storage and during test 
had no effect upon the physical qualities of 
these stocks. Evidently the A. R. A. die is well suited to 
bring out the highest physical qualities of these two types of 
compounds. A further study of this die should be made, 
comparing with the A. C. S. die on various stocks. 

This work on physical testing shows that 
a marked improvement can be made by 
standard procedures. In Test 1, Table 1, 
the great variety of dies used appears to be i; 
the cause of the wide variation in the re- 
sults. In Test 2, Table 3, the dies were 
nearly the same, but the high temperatures 


ical Testing 





Fig. 4. Die Used by Phys- 


A. C. S. 


AMERICAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION. 


Fig. 5. Die Used by A. R. A. 
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during storage and testing probably caused the divergences 
in tests. In Tests 3 and 4, Table 5, where a standard die 
was used, and all samples were conditioned at nearly 
the same temperature and humidity and tested under the 
same conditions, the results obtained are more uniform 
and the variations are Jess than in Tests 1 or 2. In Table 7 
the variations from the average in each test are compared. 
Conclusions 

In order for laboratories to check with one another and 
to obtain the highest physical qualities in a stock, it is evi- 
dent that the selection of the proper die and the sharpness 
of the die are the most important consideration. The second 
consideration is storage and testing under temperature con- 
ditions that are not too high. 

The Physical ‘Testing Committee spent several years and 
much money in an investigation to improve and standardize 
methods of testing rubber products. The results were given 
wide publicity, and finally an attempt was made to stand- 
ardize rubber testing laboratories according to the methods 
developed by the committee. Several laboratories were 
visited and rated; but as funds to support the work were 
not forthcoming from the rubber manufacturers, the work 
was consequently discontinued. Rubber 
manufacturers and suppliers of rubber 
materials vitally interested in the uni- 
formity of their products should use stand- 
ard test procedures. 

The work of the Physical Testing Com- 
mittee showed that a great variety of dies 
is used in rubber laboratories. Fifteen 
different dies were chosen in an effort to 
determine which would yield the highest uniform results. 
It is safe to say that if the entire rubber industry had been 
canvassed, the committee would have found double that 
number of different dies, and each with a godd reason for 
its existence. After long study the commit- 
tee recommended standard mixing. curing, 
and test procedures. Such procedures should 
he of value to materials dealers and rubber 
companies in testing rubber, reclaims, and 
compounding ingredients. 

(To be continued ) 





Committee, 





TABLE 7 


Comparison 


Cure 
Test Minute 
No. Compounds Deg. F. 
1 ia SRN OE WN osc 5 sie sie ns ois pS oes wm e's 40 at 295° F. 


50 at 275° F. 
36 at 295° F. 
30 at 295° F. 


2 Oe ao RO en eae a rare ere 
Ga ea Ue BION, oo ec wc once nee eter wise 
4 High grade tire tread 


of Variations 


from Average Tests 

_ Per Cent Deviation 
Per Cent Deviation from Average from Average 
pees Be A) a OE sree A 
Pounds Tensile Elongation 


Pounds Elongation 


Variation Variation Tensile Variation 
+13.6to— 9.5 +5.0 to —4.5 ye 2.7 
+ 4.7 to—12.5 +-1.8 to —2.7 6.3 1.5 
+ 4.l1to— 2.8 +-3.0 to —3.8 4:4 1.8 
- 3.1to— 3.4 +5.3 to —4.7 2.1 K 





Latex Adhesives 
Rubber Cements Without Fire Hazard 


PREVIOUS to five years ago the adhesives customarily 
used in the leather shoe industry were starch pastes, 
gums, and solvent rubber cements. While reasonably satis- 
factory these materials are open to certain practical objec- 
tions. For example, starch pastes under warmth and mois- 
ture lose their adhesive quality, or when dry they are some- 
what inflexible and produce squeaking sounds in shoes. 
Solvent rubber cements are highly inflammable and, when 
made with benzol solvent, are exceedingly toxic. Although 


offering a good initial bond their aging quality leaves much 
to be desired. This lack of aging value is frequently evi- 
dent in the opening of the channel of a shoe sole. 

All of these objectionable features are said to be overcome 
in latex cement, which produces a strong initial and perma- 


nent bond and is an agreeable type of adhesive for workers 
to handle and spread. It is more expensive than other ad- 
hesives but is cheaper because of its greater spread. 

Latex compounds are available for every cementing opera- 
tion in the shoe factory. An example of the excellent results 
obtained from the use of these adhesives is in the cementing 
of shoe linings to tops. The cement contains no starch, rosin, 
or glue to dry out and become brittle or lifeless. It becomes 
tacky and adhesive very rapidly and maintains its flexibility 
and anchoring power indefinitely. Over twenty different 
latex cements are in use in the following departments of 
leather shoe factories: fitting and stitching, sole leather, 
lasting, making, and packing departments, as well as for 
such work as wood heel dipping, welting, and heel building. 
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In an analysis of 353 firms in twenty-five lines of industry, the 
rubber industry, during the years 1927-28-29, almost hit the rock- 
bottom of profit efficiency. Is it any wonder Mr. Knoeppel is ask- 


ing, along with many other business leaders, 


Is Mismanagement Ruining 
the Rubber Industry? 


N THE three years, 1927- 
28-29, American in- 
dustry enjoyed an un- 
usual prosperity, a greater 
prosperity than for the pre- 
vious three-year cycle. For 
this period industry averaged 
71 per cent in profit effi- 
ciency. This was determined 
from studies of the results of 
353 firms in twenty-five 
lines of industrial endeavor, 
covering nearly $27,000,- 
000,000 of tangible assets, 
measured against a “mean” 
profit requirement.* 

Yet the rubber industry, 
based on reports for the 
same three years of thirteen 
companies, averaged only 
34.18 per cent in profit 
efficiency. 

It ranks twenty-first in the 
list of twenty-five industries. 

The reason the three years 
in question were taken as 
base is twofold: 

1. The year 1930 was a 
depression year and de- 
cidedly subnormal. 

2. During 129 years we 
have had thirty-two cyclical 
swings, ten of which aver- 
aged three years each. 

The significant question at 
this point is this: if this is 
a cross-section result of the 
rubber industry, in times 
such as we enjoyed during 
the years mentioned, what 
are going to be the profit 
results in the present three- 


1 Reprinted from Sales Manage- 
ment, Mar. 28, 1931, pp. 540-42. 
2 Industrial Counsel, Cleveland, O. 
8’ Based on reports issued by Stand- 
ard Statistics Company, Inc., New 


York, 


Cc. E. Knoepper’ 

















year cycle—1930 (depres- 
: : ii sion year), 1931 (recovery 
Wanted: New Sales and Merchandising Ideas vear), wth 1932 ou 
h “ > Jas all 
—by the Rubber Industry tial year) ? 
(See text for explanation of tables) ; The call is imperative, in- 
Table A sistent—the rubber industry 
inticet . Required income must find ways and means 
Net Wort Net income on Net income on assets oO ne roht ae ¢ = 
Name content net worth on assers 15% on net worth efficiency to better its rofi Ss 
Burroughs Adding 88.5% X 32.2% = 28.5% = 13.3% = 214.28% p ts. z 
Sherwin Williams 90.1 13.0 11.7 13.5 86.66 Its greatest need is— 
General Cable 61.0 12.5 7.6 9.2 82.60 = 
U.S. Rubber 46.6 49 23 7.0 32.86 profitable management. 
That’s the challenge to 
Table B Reason ae. 
Sone pat emean asec this amportant industry in 
hae Firm net worth assets (base) this the first year of a new 
1 General Tire & Rubber 16.90% 14.43% ¢ 
2 Goodyear Tire & Rubber 14.07 27 decade. 
3 Firest Tire & Ri t 8.77 82 rs 
4 BF. Goodrich 9.95 6.01 In the studies made, bal- 
3 Seiberling 735 i ance sheet and income state- 
7 U. S. Rubber — 131 — 0.60 > , mee es 5 
7 BS aie, ie — ment data Were taken as 
2 Fie =3.01 — 74 the source of information. 
Average above 10 512 292 Tangible values were used, 
13 \< 2. ° “ ° 
tice cease who made or failed to make 6 per cent on the capital employed as investment that 1S, the intangibles ( good- 
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income 0 net a alee #. assets 1 liz | ili nt both 
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1 Genera 12.81% 112.66% 7 to work from the basis of 
2 xoodyear 7 93.80 2 io 
3 Goodrich 9.04 66.33 4 net values and to insure 
4 Firestone 11.67 58.44 3 3 r oe 
5 Seiberling 11.08 49.00 9 comparability as between 
; ae an:74 a ; firms. Net worth rather than 
8 Kelly Spring 11.02 ie invested capital (net worth 
10 Ajax 9.78 —224.53 10 > 
Average above 10 =” ~_ . plus funded and long-term 
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co ATER On a i - wren is _ pobegihod 
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Table D ¢ ° 
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plant, and other of the items of tangible assets and carries 
on the business of producing and distributing products, from 
the disposition of which it derives a revenue, a share of which 
is expected to be retained as a profit as the “service charge.” 

Profits are the ‘‘wages” of capital. 

The true measure of the success of management, therefore, 
is the amount it can earn on these tangible assets, both 
gross and net. 

In looking at the matter from the standpoint of the owner’s 
equity, however, it is obvious that the “net worth” (capital 
reserves, capital stock, and surplus) is the real gage. Net 
worth is the reflection of past success and strength, due to 
wise, able, and conservative management, in not only making 
profits and adding to surplus, but in not dissipating this 
strength through paying excessive dividends to stockholders 
or making unwise moves. 

The true measure of profit from the owner’s standpoint, 
therefore, is the relation of net income to tangible net worth. 
Net income is that income after interest and taxes, which is 
available for dividends and surplus. 

The first important premise was that there should be a 
definite relation between this tangible net worth—as “source 
of capital”—and the tangible assets as the management base. 
After considerable analysis, it was found that this relation- 
ship should be set at 80 per cent, with 75 per cent as a 
bottom limit. 

Regarding profit requirements—the next premise—let me 
say that in testimony before the Federal Trade Commission, 
May 6, 1918, I presented this principle: 

es Noir a return to an investor in an industrial can be 
said to reconcile the difference between a safe and sure re- 
turn and a possible but unguaranteed return, if the rate is 
two and a half to three times the guaranteed return...... ee 
as an average over a period of years.” 

The ‘‘mean” or average profit requirement for the rubber 
industry was accordingly based on these two premises, so 
that the formula became: 


Net income Net income 


Tangible Tangible on tangible on tangible 

net worth assets assets net worth 

Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
80 : 100 a 12° : 157 


*Six per cent as interest on the capital as return on the money, and 6 
ver cent to the business “as a business’ for skill, effort, knowledge, 
experience, and managerial ability. 

+Two and a half times the “‘going’”’ rate for money (taken as 6 per cent) 
as the required return on the tangible net worth. 


The formula, then, for finding what must be earned on 
the tangible assets to net the required earnings on the tangible 
net worth, is as follows: 

Tangible net 

wort 
_— ——— : J00% <2 “XX” -: 18% 
Tangible 

assets 

This means, te reduce the formula to a multiplication: 
Net worth “content” (80.77 per cent. for instance) & 15 
per cent = 12.115 per cent on the tangible assets. 

Or, if we know the net worth content and earnings on 
assets, we can determine the earnings on the net worth by 
this division: 

12.115% 
—_——-— = 15% 
80.77% 

Incidentally, it may be said that with tangible net worth 
content reflecting the past and the net income on the tangible 
net worth reflecting the present, the product of the two will 
give the “composite” of the past and present, in the form 
of net income on the tangible assets. To illustrate, let us 
take the case of four well-known companies for 1929. (See 
Table A.) 

It will be noted that the earnings of Sherwin Williams 
and General Cable, on the net worth, were about the same; 
vet the difference in earnings on assets is considerable, due 
to the variation in net worth content. Burroughs illustrates 
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the case of high content (past) and high earnings on net 
worth (present) resulting in a high composite and profit 
efficiency. U.S. Rubber illustrates the other extreme. These 
illustrate also the nature of the profit efficiency formula. 

This is an important matter in connection with profit- 
making. Obviously to earn a constant—15 per cent as 
herein used—on my tangible net worth, I will have to earn 
twice as much on my operating yardstick—the tangible as- 
sets—if my net worth is 80 per cent than if it is 40 per cent. 

From these considerations we can now state a profit law: 

“That in the proportion that the tangible net worth varies 
to the management base (tangible assets), so must the net 
income to the tangible assets vary, to net a constant on the 
owner’s equity in the business.” 

Inasmuch as net worth content is an index of past strength 
and managerial ability, let me list this relationship for ten 
of the thirteen firms whose statements are shown in the 
Standard Statistics reports, for the three years 1927-28-29, 
as follows: 


Per Cent 

1. General Tire & Rubber.............. 85.41 
2 GEO NOOr Oe Bi. 6 5865.0 5o se nares 78.30 
3. Firestone Tire & Rubber............ 77.77 
4. Seiberling Rubber ......... 4 Sah sha behets a 
5. Kelly-Springfield ...... ee 73.48 
TOS eae are 65.19 
ee PEAR co 6-85 06 050.68: ed br e0 eR 61.03 
ey i Oo og aeeisis GaereSadedns 60.26 
9. Goodyear Tire & Rubber............. 50.99 
Ee ie Sa RMN ia cel > aig 91s wii’ wiser 45.69 
Average above 10.................. 57.12 
SS = |) ene <oa: See 


Underline indicates 75 per cent and 80 per cent require- 
ment separations. 

With the above tabulation reflecting the past, let us now 
see what the present shows, along with the composite of past 
and present. (See Table B.) 

As will be seen from these studies, what owners earn on 
their equity is entirely a matter of the combination of net 
worth content and what is earned on the tangible assets as 
capital employed by the management in the conduct of 
business. 

Having seen what these companies did make on their 
tangible assets, let us now consider what they should have 
earned to net 15 per cent on their tangible net worth, which 
divided into what was earned on the assets will give “profit 
efficiency.” (See Table C.) 

So far we have been dealing with capital and income. 

But there are other factors which are most important and 
must be linked to what has been brought out. I refer to 
sales income or revenue and the profit on it, and capital 
turnover (sales to capital). 

Profit on sales is not the important thing. Profit on “in- 
vestment” known as capital employed—the assets—is the 
true measure of earnings. Profit on sales income is relative; 
on investment it should be absolute. On sales it can be a 
variable; on investment it should be a constant. Turnover 
of capital should govern the profit on sales income. If the 
need is for 12 per cent on capital employed, the following 
will illustrate how to determine the profit in sales: 





A $2,900,000 in sales 
- = 2 turnovers 


$1,000.000 capital 


12% 
—- = 6% on sales 
2 
RB §$ 500,009 in sales 
7 ss i, turnover 
$1,900.000 capital 
12% 
— = 24% on sales 
4 


Let us now look in on the turnovers of eight of the ten 
firms previously mentioned (revenue for Kelly-Springfield 
and Ajax not given in reports of Standard Statistics). We 
will present these turnovers from three standpoints—that of 
sales to tangible assets as capital, to tangible net worth and 
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to the property account, and in terms of the number of 
months for these items to ‘turn’ once. (See Table D on 
page 58.) 

While it is of course true that turnover alone is not the 
only factor in profit in sales income, it is a real factor in it. 
High turnover and ability to get right prices make the right 
combination. These points will be evident from the compila- 
tion in Table E on page 58. 

The verdict can only be that the rubber industry is indeed 
a sick one. Just how sick it is will be apparent when it is 
stated that with a much higher capital turnover than iron 
and steel and oil producing and refining—both highly com- 
petitive basic industries—rubber shows a much lower profit 


efficiency. The comparison is: 


India Rubber W orld 


Months to 


turn tangible Profit 
assets once efficiency 
MD eo Cows cao ena 21.48 47.91% 
1) DAES yereice 19.56 55.85% 
ES eee ha Sais 12.11 34.18% 


In technical developments, in mechanical skills, in product 
hetterments, the rubber industry is the equal of any and 
superior to many of our other industries. In ability to 
merchandise its wares and manage its units so as to earn 
adequate and regular profits on its net worth, it has shown 
itself so inefficient as to call forth this sentence upon its 
managements—“Thou art weighed in the balance and found 
wanting.” 

Will these managements better the profit efficiencies in 
the cycle 1930-31-32, or will there be other managements? 





Latex Treated Carpet 


Broad Loom Effect Seeured 


HE statement is sometimes made that rubber has 
30,000 different applications. Whether or not this 
is a fact, the impression is entirely correct that the 
uses of rubber are virtually limitless. Every new applica- 
tion of rubber that bids fair to become an important factor 
in rubber consumption is certain generally to interest manu- 
facturers and consumers of rubber. Such an important new 
use for rubber has recently been established in the latex 
treatment of woven pile carpets and upholstery pile fabrics. 
A few notes on pile carpet construction and consumption 
will indicate what this development signifies in extending 
the uses and changing the technology of rubber. 
Pile Carpeting 

A pile carpet is one in which the filling yarns are brought 
to the surface and looped over a wire which at one end has 
a cutting edge that severs the yarn loops as the wire is with- 
drawn through them while the weaving progresses, thus giv- 
ing the carpet the familiar plush or velvet-like surface. The 
1927 production of cut pile carpeting was 13,487,228 square 
yards according to the United States census. If the latex 
treatment of this output deposits one-quarter of a pound of 
dry gum per square yard, the yardage mentioned would con- 
sume about 1,500 long tons of rubber a vear. The extension 
of latex applications to other pile fabrics might even double 
this amount. 

Rubber manufacturers are becoming cognizant of the new 
and radical trend in the technology of rubber based on the 
use of latex and water dispersions of rubber direct in manu- 
facturing processes. Some features of this development have 
been recorded in this journal’. 

The object of the latex treatment of the back of cut pile 
carpeting is to penetrate the structure of the back of the 
goods and imbed the loop of the pile yarns securely in a 
rubber bond. The latex treatment at the same time coats 
the back of the goods with a layer of adhesive pure rubber. 
This process is not only novel, but it amounts in effect to 
revolutionizing carpet laying methods. In fact it challenges 
the attention of every carpet dealer alert to avail himself of 
the important economic advantages offered by latex backed 
carpeting as reviewed below. 

Laying Latex Backed Carpeting 

Rolls of latex backed 54-inch carpet can be taken directly 
from the warehouse to the job and there be cut, joined. 
fitted, and laid, wall to wall on the largest floor area with 


1929, p. 67; Mar. 1, 


1931, p. 56. 


Mxpra Ruprer Woriv, Oct. 1. 1929. p. 53; Nov. 1, 
1930. p. 658; Apr. 1, 1930, p. 69; Mar. 1. 


with Standard Width Carpet 

out any preliminary workroom cutting. The finished carpet, 
whether of large or small area, is joined without unsightly 
and objectionable seams being apparent. The means of 
joining the edges invisibly is an adhesive backing strip which 
secures the carpet edges snugly in contact and prevents 
spreading of the joints. Wear serves only to consolidate the 
joints. The carpet can be cut and joined in any direction 
with equal permanence and facility. Any design can thus 
readily be executed for the production of special individual 
rugs. 

Advantages of Latex Treated Carpet 


The advantages to dealer and consumer of latex backed 
carpet are important. The dealer, from stock of only one 
width, can make up rugs and carpets of any size, shape, or 
color whatsoever. By laying the carpet on the job, overhead, 
waste, and workroom remnants are eliminated. Since all 
pieces can be joined into a perfectly surfaced and durable 
rug or carpet, all scraps are utilized without waste. Circu- 
lar stairways or any odd sized space, for example, can be 
carpeted without remnants. No bindings or reenforcements 
are needed as the carpet cannot unravel. 

From the consumer viewpoint the product offers equal 
advantages, for the new product provides carpeting or rugs 
of rare beauty and durability. The anchored pile cannot 
pull out. The treated back makes the rugs positively non- 
skid. The back, furthermore, is waterproof; this quality 
means carpets can be scrubbed and cleaned on the floor. In 
cases of stain, acid burns, etc., the damaged part can be 
cut out and a new piece set in without sign of patching: 

This application of latex in a product outside the rubber 
industry illustrates how the uses of rubber may be extended 
by the development of the technology of latex or liquid 
rubber. 





The Upward Swing 


Since the retrogressive movement in business has quite 
spent its force, the pendulum has started to swing once more 
in the more favorable direction. Like the wind it may be 
rather zephyr-like for a while, later in the year more like a 
brisk breeze, until farther on we shall have a lively gale. 
Kut it is more comforting to note evidences of a gradual rise 
than a swift return to boom times. ‘The former connotes 
sustained prosperity, the latter may be of dubious advantage. 
Meanwhile a good chance is afforded to get basic commodi- 
ties at “‘basic’’ prices, to set one’s house in order, and to 
modernize equipment so as to make order-filling easier and 
more profitable in the better days that are on their way. 
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Automatic Timers 
for Individual 
Tube Vuleanizers 


Ww. C. Begeebing' 


HE general adoption of individual tube molds brought the need of ac- 
curate and dependable automatic cycle controllers or timers. The 
operation of the individual vulcanizer, involving a series of operations 

timed to the second, was obviously the work for an automatic device rather 
than for the operator. Uniformity, the chief reason for the use of any auto- 
matic controller, is positively assured by these timers. 

Various mechanical timers were first offered for this work but the service 
conditions proved too severe for this type and the industry soon had recourse 
to the air-operated timer and diaphragm valve combination, which in similar 
form served so well for temperature and pressure regulation for the past 
decade. ‘This type permits any convenient location for the timer and, being 
very simple, is an easily serviced device. 

The tube mold timer consists of a cam revolved by an electric clock with 
its contour cut to move a rider and related leverage in successive rises and 
drops, thereby operating a series of pilot air valves in the controller. These 
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Fig. 1. Cylinder Operation by 
Three-Way Valves 


is to be cperated, two three-way valves 
are used, as in Figure 1, one on each 
end of the cylinder. They are operated 
simultaneously; one vents one end of 
the cylinder while the other admits 
high pressure air to the other end. 

The basic design of the automatic 
timers is such that any sequence of 
events can be produced. Thus far provi- 
sion has been made for the requirements 


of tube molds, Types A, B, C, and D. 











Fig. 2. Diagram for Type A 
Tube Vulcanizers 





air valves are supplied with 25 to 35 
pounds of clean air by the manifold 
on which they are mounted. By mak- 
ing the air valves direct acting or re- 
verse acting, a rise on the cam will 
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either cause them to vent the air from 
or exert it upon the diaphragm top of 




















'4-inch three-way valves. These 
valves either admit the high pressure, 
90 or 100 pounds, of air to the proper 
cylinder of the mold or to the tube 
itself. or shuts this supply and vents to 
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When a double-acting air cylinder 














1 Assistant chief engineer, C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. 


Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Fig. 3. Diagram for Type C Tube Vulcanizers 
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Type A is equipped with a single- 
acting closing cylinder; the upper mold 
half closed by gravity and opened by 
air on top of piston; a double acting 
locking cylinder; a diaphragm to exert 
additional pressure against the mold. 
Type B is the same as Type A but 






HO 08 28OV. AC 60 CYCLE 
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position, unlatches it. ‘This action dead 
ends the air line so that putting air 
| peta into this line will open the press. 

| ; Another method obviates the necessity 
of the lever valve and latch arrangement. 
This consists of a starting box with a 
| / seame lever handle, having an internal latch, 
double silver contacts, and a pressure 





without the diaphragm. Type C is 
equipped with a double-acting closing 
cylinder; a double-acting locking cylin- 
der; a booster to assist in opening the 





capsule which is connected to the first 
pilot valve operated in the timer. When 
the operator is ready to start the cure, 





mold; two mechanical valves to coordi- 
nate closing and locking. Type D is 
the same as Type C but without two 
mechanical valves to coordinate closing 


he presses down on the lever handle 
which latches in the down position and 
closes the contacts. The contacts, being 
wired in series with the controller clock, 





and locking. 
The approved simplified timer instal- 
lation for mold Types A and B, using 





TO LOCKING CYLINDER 


start the timer; and almost immediately 
the first pilot valve puts air in the line 
to which the capsule of the starting box 
































only three valves is shown in Figure 2. a4 is connected. The inflation of this cap- 
The installation for Type C shown in sule restores the lever handle to its 
Figure 3 consists of a timer with two original position ready for the next cure 
pilot valves and three diaphragm valves. a oe Si goa and also maintains the contacts closed 
Type D mold requires a timer with =" ‘ until the end of the cure, at which time, 
three pilot valves and five diaphragms 3° : when the timer vents the air from this 
as indicated in Figure 4. 60"70 100° Mn suprLY my line, the capsule deflates, opening the 
In all of these installations either of Su contacts and stopping the clock. 
two methods can be used for starting Until recently timers for this serv- 
the controller. In one method the valves ice had the cam cut so that it started 
on the closing cylinder, which are oper- Type 4. Typical Tube Mold the cure at the zero mark, went through 


ated first, have an 44-inch air line run- 
ning to the front of the press as well as 
to the controller. In this air line is connected a pneumatic 
switch which makes the clock circuit when air is released 
and breaks it when air pressure is applied. The air line to 
the front of the press terminates there in a 14-inch spring- 
closed reverse acting valve. Pressure on a lever arranged 
on this valve opens the valve and vents air from the line; 
whereupon the pressure switch starts the clock. 

The first rise of the cam operates the pilot valve which 
definitely vents this same air line and so maintains the pneu- 
matic switch in the on position. Until this occurs, the lever 
is held down by a latching device so that the operator needs 
only to push it down; and the press, by coming to the closed 


Cycle Controller Installation 


the complete cycle of operations, and 
having made a complete revolution, 
came back to zero at which point the clock was stopped. 
Obviously the length of cure was definitely fixed by the 
reduction gearing between the cam and the electric clock 
whose revolution time could not be altered. Also the tim- 
ing of events was permanently decided by the contour of 
the cam. Changes in cure length were accomplished by sub- 
stituting new gear wheels, and changes in intermediate tim- 
ing by recutting the cam. 

The demand for a quick and easy means of adjusting the 
timers in respect to length of cure that would not involve 
buying new gears has been met by the fully adjustable timer 
described in the March 1, 1931, issue of this journal. 





X-Rays in the Rubber Industry 


Seientifiec Method of Controlling Materials and Processes 


HAT X-ray research is of more practical value to rub- 
ber and other manufacturers than is generally realized, 
through providing them with a new and potent tool for 
analysis and synthesis, is asserted by Dr. George L. Clark, 
professor of chemistry, University of Illinois, Urbana, III.’ 
The familiar use of X-rays in enabling the inside of any 
object to be seen without altering or destroying the specimen, 
he says, has been turned to valuable account not only in 
medical diagnosis but also in a great many important indus- 
trial operations. Among its applications he mentions its 
employment in detecting in rubber tires imperfect bonding 
of crude rubber and its compounds to cords and in examin- 
ing reclaimed rubber for metallic foreign bodies, its use in 
revealing center variations of rubber and other golf ball 
cores, and for detecting imperfect fabrication in complicated 
hard rubber articles, especially with internal seals. 
Through the X-ray diffraction method, sub- and super- 
microscopic study reaching down to the atom, the ultimate 


1 “X-Rays Show the Way to Better Products.” George L. Clark, Chemical 
Markets, June, 1930. 


arrangement of molecules in rubber has been graphically 
shown, with the changing crystalline spiral chains, and the 
definitely different patterns of unstretched raw, stretched 
vulcanized, and stretched unvulcanized rubber.2— This new 
method, he says, provides an ideal way of testing new ideas, 
of defining scientifically and exactly the conditions of manu- 
facture which will assure uniform production of the highest 
quality, and of demonstrating convincingly new patentable 
features of a process or product. 

An application of the X-ray method of especial interest to 
the rubber industry concerns “Control of addition of dyes 
and other agents to rubber, and of the primary effects of 
various treatments on colloidal size; the only method of 
ascertaining true reproduction of natural rubber in syn- 
thetic rubbers; identification of chicle and control of syn- 
thetic and natural substitute;” and the fact that the method 
affords the first scientific means of classifying cotton and 
other fabric fibers. 


2“*Rubber as It Is Revealed by X-Rays.” George L. Clark, Inp1a RuBBER 
Wor tp, Feb., 1929, pp. 55-58. 
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New Standard Golf Ball 


















































” and Its Behavior in Play 
I} 
100 + 
90 if I. T. Gurman 
< 8 Y 
: 5 . sa 
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VERYONE interested in golf—be it from a — PS core, and since these cores 
k manufacturer’s, a dealer’s, an instructor’s, = vary from '™% inch to 1% 
or a player’s point of view—is anxious to inches in so-called popular or 
know how the new standard golf ball will affect high-grade brands, to as high 
the golfer’s game. Advocates of the new ball pre- TIME as 13@ inches in cheaper 














dicted that it would tend to equalize to some ex- 
tent the play of the “dub” and that of the expert. 
Is it possible for the same ball to improve the poor 
player’s game while dulling the edge of the expert’s? 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating. But where 
one pudding doesn’t suffice for all the judges, the cook is 
likely to be condemned by some and commended by others. 
As with puddings, so with golf balls. We already have 
evidence of this attitude from the opinions of those experts 
who have tried the new ball and differ as to its merits or 
demerits. How are we to conciliate these verdicts with facts ? 
Can they all be correct, or are they the results of the par- 
ticular mental states of the judges? In answer we must 
admit that these verdicts not only can be, but probably are, 
all correct although they vary. The reasons are twofold. 
First, different experts use different balls. These differ not 
only in construction, but the effect of the change in size and 
weight does not similarly affect them. Secondly, the ball 
hasn’t been tried out sufficiently; consequently, some mis- 
interpretation of its behaviorism arises. 

While the experts are subjecting the ball to tests in actual 
play, a consideration of the theoretical aspects is in order. 
A thoroughly comprehensive study of all the factors that 
influence the action of a golf ball must be taken up at 
greater length than space will here permit. We are con- 
cerned only with those factors that have been changed by 
the present modification of the ball. 

The distance the ball carries (or travels) during flight 
depends on velocity of projection. air resistance, and speed 
of rotation (or spin) of the ball. The distance it travels 
after reaching the ground depends on the horizontal com- 
ponent of the velocity of flight and the speed of rotation. 


brands, it follows that the 
speed of rotation and the effect 
upon the ball of the energy of 
rotation vary considerably in the different types of ball. 
Figure 1 graphically shows this variation. 

The reader knows the reason a ball will travel straight 
down the fairway for a considerable distance and then 
suddenly swerve off to one side. He may have had personal 
experience with this behavior (or misbehavior) of a 
ball. He is probably not so well acquainted with such 
swerving in a vertical plane, which is not only possible but 
plays an important part in golf. Vertical swerving is not 
so familiar as lateral swerving because it is not so spectacu- 
lar; yet one has merely to contrast the effects of perfect 
follow through with that of topping to appreciate that ver- 
tical swerving exists. 

Each change in the behavior of the new ball as compared 
with the old has been governed by one or more of the basic 
factors: mass (or weight), diameter, and moment of in- 
ertia. During flight the decrease in weight of the ball has 
tended toward increased distance through increased velocity 
of propulsion; while the increase in diameter has acted in 
the other direction. A consideration of the parabola of 
flight, and the air resistance change owing to increased 
diameter, and increased velocity of propulsion show that 
these two effects about balance each other where the fairway 
is level, with the preponderance in favor of greater distance 
where the drive is up an incline, and the reverse where the 
drive is downhill. 

The modification of weight and diameter has introduced 
two opposing changes in I,,: the former negatively, and the 
latter positively. The net result has been in a positive direc- 


Fig. 2 
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tion. This change is the major cause of the heralded level- 
ing out of the better and the poorer player. In the case of 
the good player, the swerving referred to above is toward 
the zenith, and being decreased, results in lesser distance. 
In the poor player’s case the swerving is earthwards; its 
decrease results in greater distance. Incidentally the golfer 
may find some consolation in the fact that his slices will 
not send the ball quite so far into the woods, and his 
chances of finding the ball are increased about 7 per cent. 
The increase in diameter of the ball results in lesser pro- 
portional eccentricity, with corresponding favorable distribu- 
tion of the force of the blow with regard to momentum and 
kinetic energy of rotation. 

During putting, the decrease in mass makes the ball 
faster: while the increase in I,, makes it deader on the 
green. The former is, in a way, undesirable, but coupled 
with the latter should result in improving the golfer’s putting. 

A superficial consideration makes it seem paradoxical that 
a ball can be both faster and deader on the green at one 
and the same time. It will cause disagreement among the 
experts’ verdicts. In fact it has already caused some. This 
disagreement is due to a confusion of terms. A clarification 
of terms and a consideration of the mechanics of the golf 
ball explain this apparent contradiction. The speed of the 
ball depends on momentum and is defined by the velocity 
of propulsion. The deadness on the green depends on I), 
and acceleration of the speed of rotation. In other words, 
the one is a measure of the rate at which the center of 
gravity of the ball starts away from the club head; while 
the other is a measure of the rate at which speed of rotation 
of the ball decreases. See Figure 2. 

Since the construction of various brands of golf balls 
differs, the effects differ—usually in magnitude only, but in 
direction also in the extreme case. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, to state that the conclusions arrived at in the 
preceding paragraphs are based on the average construc- 
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tion which contains a 1 inch core. When the core is less 
than 1 inch in diameter, the increase in I, is greater in 
proportion, with corresponding results. When the core is 
greater than 1 inch, the reverse is true, with an actual de- 
crease in I,, in the case of the ball containing a 13¢-inch core. 

These are general considerations. There are also two 
particular considerations. With the increased diameter of 
the ball has come greater production costs. To offset this 
some manufacturers have increased the diameter of the cores 
which are the lowest priced part of the ball. This change 
has affected the behavior of the ball by affecting the value 
of In. Some manufacturers have in the past produced a 
large proportion of their balls in undersized molds. These 
balls have had an advantage in lessened air resistance. 
Since all new standard balls must be of uniform, or at least 
minimum, diameter, the golfer accustomed to playing the 
undersized ball will be at a slight disadvantage. 

The specific gravity of the thread and the cover stock is 
nearly the same, about 0.94. The core has had a specific 
gravity of 1.4 to 8.4, depending on the diameter; that of 
the 1 inch is about 2.1. With the reduction in the weight 
of the ball and the increase in diameter, these values have 
been decreased, and as a result the value for I,, of the 
new balls approaches one another more closely. The dif- 
ferences in playing qualities of the various types of ball 
are consequently less emphasized. Perhaps the introduction 
of the new ball will lead toward a more uniform construc- 
tion in the future, or at least to a better understanding on 
the part of manufacturers regarding their common problems. 

It is the writer’s belief that the players will welcome the 
new ball—considering its advantages. To quote one manu- 
facturer who has had much opportunity to compare the two 
types of ball by actual play: 

“The new ball is a democratic one, leveling the high and 
the low.” He referred, of course, to golfers. Taken as a 
whole, the new ball should be very popular. 





Care and Maintenanee of Fire Hose 


T HAS recently been pointed out? that the care and main- 

tenance of fire hose is not an intricate, mysterious matter. 

It is necessary only to follow the simple and adequate 

recommendations of the National Fire Protection Association, 

in their published regulations of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters on hose houses for mill yards: 

“Fire hose is installed to protect the plant in case of fire. 
It is expensive and easily deteriorates if neglected even to 
the extent of not being able to hold water under normal pres- 
sure. At fires it is frequently subjected to severe shocks and 
heavy increase of pressure. Care, therefore, must be given to 
its maintenance. 

“Record. Each length of hose should be numbered, and a 
book record kept of the date of purchase, maker, and dates 
of periodical testing and pressures, also remarks as to con- 
dition. 

“Testing. Cotton rubber-lined hose should be carefully 
tested by means of a power or hand pump to not less than 
150 pounds per square inch, or higher if the normal fire 
pressure is greater than 100 pounds. This testing should be 
preferably done each spring. Any faulty or defective hose, 
or even doubtful lengths, should be repaired; and if this re- 
pairing is not practicable the defective hose should be 
scrapped and replaced at once with approved hose. 

“Before hose is taken away from a hydrant house for test- 
ing it should be replaced by spare hose, so that the required 
amount of hose will always be available at the hydrant. 

“Washing and Drying. After the hose has satisfactorily 
passed the test it should be connected to a hydrant, a valve 


1C. J. Krieger, Special Agent, Underwriters’ Laboratories, in Laboratories’ 
Data, Nov., 1930, pp. 225-27. 


or a cap put on the end, filled with water and left with 
the normal hydrant pressure on for 24 hours. It should then 
be coiled up and placed in a tank of water and left to soak 
for 24-hours to soften any dirt in the jacket. Next it should 
be laid out on a clean board and carefully scrubbed with 
yellow bar soap, then properly washed and rinsed. Finally 
it should be hung up or placed on a rack to dry. The dry- 
ing must be carefully done. Then the couplings should be 
gone over, a record made, and the equipment returned to its 
proper location. It is also desirable to pass water under pres- 
sure direct from the hydrant as above two or three times a 
year if possible. 

“Folding. The hose should be folded in the houses in 
such a way that air can circulate and prevent the forma- 
tion of mold. Three times a year the hose should be re- 
arranged with the folds in different places. 

“Extra Hose. It is most important that sufficient hose be 
kept on hand at all times to allow for proper testing, over- 
hauling couplings, or the drying of hose after a small fire, 
etc., so that it can all be done without having to deplete the 
amount kept at any hydrant house or in the fire station on 
the reel or truck. 

“The careful treatment outlined above will very consider- 
ably lengthen the life of the hose and also give absolute 
guarantee that the hose will be in safe and proper condition 
when needed for fire.” 

There will be few, if any, complaints on the performance 
of fire hose if the above recommendations are followed, if 
the hose is guarded against acid, oil, grease, dampness, over- 
heating, and is used only for extinguishing fires and not for 
general utility purposes in boiler room and factory yard. 
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Control Laboratory 


Carbon Black Standardized for the Rubber Industry 


to the researches of engineers and chemists by whose 

efforts its equipment and manufacturing materials are 
developed and standardized. Notable improvement in rub- 
ber compounding has been made possible by research and 
control work in the production of rubber chemicals, colors, 
and reenforcing ingredients. Carbon black, the outstanding 
item in the last-mentioned group, is of such great importance 
to the rubber industry that concerns producing it are devot- 
ing exacting attention to secure uniform quality of their 
product. 

For this reason the United Carbon Co. has recently com- 
pleted and equipped a central research and control laboratory 
at Charleston, W. Va., the administrative center for the com- 
pany. The new laboratory is in charge of Charles R. Parks, 
technical director. This laboratory in connection with sup- 
plementary field control laboratories increases and coordi- 
nates the facilities of the company for the scientific control 
of gas black not only with reference to its use in rubber 
products, but for the manufacture of printing inks and other 
applications as well. The objects sought in a laboratory of 
this kind are (1) to develop economies of production and 
perfect the product, (2) discover uses for the product and 
by-products in new applications, and (3) to survey the 
advances in other fields and adapt new knowledge to the 
problems of the industry. The laboratories here described 
are admirably equipped for the special study of carbon 
black for use in the rubber industry. The room arrange- 
ment and placement of the equipment in each department is 
shown in the accompanying floor plan of the laboratory 
building. 

Each department of the work is conducted in a separate 
room which is essentially a special laboratory. The arrange- 
ment is planned so that the work of each department follows 
in natural sequence. Compounding is adjacent to the mix- 
ing department; the molding and the curing of test mixings 
occupy a central area where are located facilities for mold- 
ing, curing the stocks, and cutting from them the test pieces. 
all physical testing is performed in the ne&t adjoining 


TT: rubber manufacturing industry is heavily indebted 


room. 


A small microscopic and photographic study and a rather 
large chemical laboratory can both be entered directly from 
the general office with which the small private office of the 
director connects. Ample lavatories, and stock storage space 
are provided, and very liberal floor area is reserved for 
future expansion. 

In the routine work daily tests are made on the carbon 
black product. Among the common tests are those for grit, 
volatile matter, moisture, and ash. Volatile matter tests are 
made in a Fieldner type furnace under exactly controlled 
conditions. Ash determinations are done in a Hoskins 
furnace. Tests for acetone extract are not considered impor- 
tant, especially since the amount is always exceedingly small. 

Two routine rubber test mixings A and B are employed. 


Formura A ForMvuta B 
ME i sn seks C aave essa «« 100 Rubber ete a8 100 
Zine Oxide ...... ET rae 5 Zine oxide woes wanberacne 5 
Carbon black .... ; 47 CAS OM DIAC ob.é5c'cdlaceades 47 
MIRED fot co sie coi as clajave: aos Ges 3 eR 5 0 5eri larg 3:5 Sree eon arees 3% 
Loc | A eee Pe eee ae 1.25 DPG J 1.25 
Stearic acid ..... RP ae as 


Formula A is always cured at 125° C., and formula B 
at 140° C. In addition to these, other test formule are 
used to a smaller extent. 

Aging tests are performed by storing in the constant tem- 
perature, constant humidity room under conditions which are 
uniform over a long period of time. Accelerated aging is 
done in a Bierer-Davis bomb and at 70° C. also in air in 
a drying oven. 

Tensile tests are made on an Albertoni-Vogt machine 
which is a horizontal type drawing a complete stress-strain 
curve. It is entirely automatic in operation; the elongation 
is recorded on the chart by means of a moving pen actuated 
through a pulley system by points which rest upon the bench 
marks on the rubber test piece. These points are mounted 
on freely rolling carriages, and the load necessary to move 
the whole mechanism is negligible. The load is recorded 
by means of a cam attached to the pendulum which allows 
the chart to move as the load is increased. 

No expense has been spared in equipping this laboratory for 
exacting control work to insure close uniformity in the pro- 
duction of carbon black for rubber and other industrial uses. 
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Dealers’ Stocks of Rubber 
Footwear. Mareh I, I93I 


HE Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce an- 

nounces! that as a result of the survey of dealers’ 

stocks of waterproof rubber footwear as of March 1, 
1931, made by the Rubber Division, 20,400 dealers reported 
6,109,033 pairs on hand, an average of 299.5 pairs per 
dealer, against 22,752 dealers with 5,748,984 pairs, or 252.7 
pairs per dealer, on March 1, 1930. The number of dealers 
reporting stocks of each class of rubber footwear, the num- 
ber of pairs reported, and the average pairs per dealer, for 
the United States as a whole, is shown below for March 1, 
1930, and March 1, 1931: 





TABI I SuMM 
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Dealers 
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Taking the total number of dealers reporting stocks as 
100 per cent, the percentage of dealers who reported stocks 
of each class of footwear is shown in Table II for March 1, 
1930, and March 1, 1931. <A study of the percentages 
shows that the proportion of dealers in each group was 
roughly comparable for the two dates, with increased per- 
centages of dealers in each group in 1931. Likewise, taking 
the total pairs of all kinds of footwear reported as 100 per 
cent and calculating the percentage of the total made up of 
each class, the results in Table II indicate also that the two 
surveys are roughly comparable; heavy arctics and gaiters 
and stvle gaiters of rubber constituted a larger part of the 
1931 stock, while the other classes, including light and 
heavy rubbers, suffered a stock percentage decline. 

TasLe TI, CompararRiLity oF 1930 anp 1931 Surveys 
Percentage of Percentage of Total 
Dealers Re ng Stock Reported 
Each Cla for Each Class 


1931 1930 1931 
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with national distribution to determine what percentage of 
his dealers should stock each class of footwear. For ex- 
ample, he might figure on about 85 per cent of his dealers 
purchasing rubbers, 75 per cent purchasing rubber boots, 
60 per cent heavy arctics and gaiters, 55 per cent light 
arctics and gaiters, 45 per cent cloth style gaiters, 40 per 
cent lumbermans and pacs, and 41 per cent rubber style 
gaiters. 

The second part of the table will furnish some guide to 
dealers as to a normal division of stocks, when purchasing, 
although for this purpose the dealer should study percentages 


1 Special Circular No. 2963, Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


for his own state. On the basis of a season’s purchase of 
500 pairs, if it were divided according to the March 1, 1931, 
percentages in Table II, an ‘“‘average’ dealer would buy 
about 44 pairs of rubber boots, 21 pairs of lumbermans and 
pacs, 48 pairs of heavy arctics and gaiters, 49 pairs of light 
arctics and gaiters, 104 pairs of style gaiters (cloth and 
rubber), and 234 pairs of rubbers. 

The varying market demand for rubber footwear in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States is indicated by the per- 
centages of dealers reporting stocks of each class of footwear 
for each region. For example, taking the total number of 
reporting dealers in New England as 100 per cent, 63.2 per 
cent of these dealers handle lumbermans and pacs, and 93.6 
per cent handle rubbers, the highest percentage with stocks 
of these items in any region. The West South Central States, 
although furnishing a poor market for rubber footwear 
generally, show a higher percentage of dealers stocking rub- 
ber boots than any other area. The demand for rubbers and 
rubber boots varies less than for other items in different 
parts of the country. Arctics and gaiters of all kinds are 
most generally stocked in the North Central, New England, 
and Mid-Atlantic States. See Table ITI. 

Taste WIT. Percentace oF DEALERS REPORTING Eacu CLass oF FooTWEar, 
BY REGIONS 
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Per Per Per Per Per Per 

Regions: Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent 
New England 63.2 66.8 69.3 $6.5 48.8 93.6 
Mid. Atlantic 38.‘ 72.5 70.0 58.2 53.2 90.6 
E. No. Central... 52.7 81.6 73x07. 64.1 60.4 92.4 
W. No. Central a2.7 83.4 sive 63.8 59.0 89.1 
So. Atlantic ae 25.4 43.8 35.7 34.0 32.9 86.1 
FE. So. Central... 18.9 37.5 31.0 32.3 30.8 75.4 
W. So. Central... 9.6 28.4 36.3 30.9 32.8 60.9 
Mountain ....... 65 42.2 73.6 60.4 53.8 45.3 82.4 
PUNO she dst ne 7 22.8 22.1 17.8 38.3 39.5 84.9 
Detet U. Bases 76.0 39.7 63.2 58.4 46.9 48.4 82.2 
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Regions: Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent 
New England ... 73.5 63.0 63.8 69.4 52.6 
Mid. Atlantic 56.6 71.6 68.7 58.5 
E. No. Central 49.2 76.9 68.6 61.8 
W. No. Central... 29.3 79.6 72.8 59.1 
So. Atlantic se 24.9 49.2 31.7 34.6 
E. So. Central... 21.7 24.9 22.3 25.0 
W. So. Central... 9.0 23.3 26.4 17.2 
Mountain ..... ; 43.5 70.5 58.8 St.7 
i rT ere o5:7 19.9 fe 4 34.8 
Total U. S 73.3 37.8 59.0 54.2 48.4 38.6 83.7 


In order to show the percentage of dealers holding stocks 
of various volumes, special tabulations were made of dealers’ 
stocks of rubbers and total rubber footwear. This survey 
reveals 55.0 per cent of the dealers with stocks of less than 
100 pairs of rubbers, 30.0 per cent having stocks between 
100 and 249 pairs, and so on. On March 1, 1930, there 


were 172 dealers with stocks of 1,000 or more pairs of rub- 
bers, their total stocks being 632,228 pairs, compared with 
162 dealers with 621,828 pairs on March 1, 1931. 

The March 1, 1931, stocks of the various classes of water- 
proof rubber footwear are reported by states according to the 
geographical regions to which they belong. The state with 
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Bubber Boots Lambermans and Heavy Arctics Light Arctics Style Gaiters-- Style Gaiters-- Light and fotal Grand Average 
Pacs and Gaiters and Gaiters Cloth Rubber Beavy Rubbers Total per Dealer 

Dealers Pairs Dealers Pairs Dealers Pairs Dealers Pairs Déalers Pairs Dealers Pairs Desiers Pairs Forms Pairs Pairs 
Hen Bulent dent: 244 6,203 285 19,998 226 4,313 AT 8,168 158 5,873 us 6,287 317 49,540 344 100,382 291.8 
New Hamshire 102 2,725 105 1053 96 »520 ou 3,742 81 2,970 78 2,824 121 22,179 129 40,012 310.2 
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Massachusetts 299 16,746 180 5,312 24. 7,629 279 17,816 245 19,077 208 14,450 366 169,340 389 250,370 3.6 
Rhode Esland 50 1,592 22 222 38 730 Ye 2, 741 472,717 331,840 Tl 17,774 75> 27,416 365.5 
_ Connecticut 130_ 3,578 81 1,163 12724031457, 862_ 1026 , OF 833,677 77 4, 73028366153 363-1 
Total 956 36,428 803 35,20% 848 18,861 880 44,303 717 39,082 62C 30,813 1,189 324,638 1,270 529,329 416.8 
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Total 2,802 136,450 2,112 9,061 2,602 103,565 2,511 146,789 2,088 136,658 1,909 138,124 3,249 771,554 3,588 1,502,201 418.7 
t North Centyal: 
ene — 951 33,889 603 9,9%9 899 43,%2 165 35,227 666 45,417 628 93,534 1,015 202,066 1,104 464,064 420.3 
Indiana 524 17,149 = 292 5.238 49l 23,048 Noo, 15,071 377 16,361 347 28,4ls 459 93,808 604 199.723 330.7 
Illinois 798 47,712 329 15,688 785 67,391 705 64,543 630 80,277 38 81,208 870 187,542 958 544,361 568.2 
Michigan 576 19,792 475 23,912 597 17,996 589 29,730 Se 23,3352 S$ 32,430 693 143,092 747 290,283 38.6 
Tisconsto wo 21,205 _656 g 167542 22.5h7 500. ews 776 129.775 82h 272,342 330.5 
Total 3,438 128,916 2,234 76,012 3,458 179,793 3,422 181,738 2,717 187,933 2,561 260,098 3,913 756,283 4,237 1,770,773 417.9 
West North Central: 
Minnesota 99 8,142 476 18,937 686) 5,050 62S 59,358 = 495 40,606) G3 26,211 9753 133,94 9815 332,248 407.7 
Iowa 570 918s «162 3,582 600 39,900 75 30,029 463 19,508 Wl 23,978 637 85,047 685 212,962 309.5 
Missouri 525 36,620 2hh 6, 507 49g 551,252 12 18,709 386 42.903 364 30,496 526 75.90% 631 265,191 eo, 
North Dakota 93 1,02 4g 90 233 9,435 226 8,207 193. 6,612 165 4,691 254 27,770 272 58,447 214.9 
South Dakota 127 1,352 oe 79% 195 11,815 181 9,418 143 7,073 135 8,587 206 23,593 221 62,733 283.9 
Nebraska 263 3,162 50 1,174 284 16,652 274 12,962 220 8,243 201 7,608 312 24,771 3u2 74.572 218.0 
Kansas 35g 6,760 rb) 1.117. _317__13,348 279 ~+10.358 253. S833. 20700337 sag 101. os 67.510 _166,7 
Total 2.435 66,995 1,103 32,403 2,813 187,452 2,609 149,042 2,153 134,778 1,989 109,764 3,005 393,230 3,374 1,073,663 318.2 
South Atlantic: 
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Maryland 280 12,369 gu — 196 11,773 «155 «13,340 126 «14,035. S105, 's«g 1B4siéBT~=Ss«d5B,618 «= 324s«124,813 385.2 
ee: So i "Meh «iG "825,798 = 1534932) 977 «35 15,169 433.1 
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2,222 186 5,167 





the highest average stocks was Massachusetts (643.6 pairs), 
followed by Illinois (568.2), New York (464.9), and the 


District of Columbia (433.4). 
age stocks were Mississippi 


Arizona (78.1), and South Carolina (80.1). 


(59.7), 


States with the lowest aver- 


Louisiana (72.8), 
It will be noted 





that, naturally, the highest stocks were reported in the New 
England, Mid-Atlantic, West North Central, and East North 
Central States, or industrial regions, while the lowest stocks 
were in the agricultural South Central States, where Winter 
See Table IV. 


is less severe than in the North. 
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EDITORIALS 





Rubber and Cotten in Parallel 
HE similarity is striking in the situation of Amer- 
cotton planters and Fareastern European 
rubber planters. They are in the same boat in so 
far as beggarly prices, overproduction, underconsumption, 


ican 


huge carryover, and excess planted area are concerned ; 
and the way out for both seems as baffling as escape from 
a labyrinth. Yet both had been warned to cut down plant- 
ing or face one of the most serious crises in history. 
Cotton growers, however, have some advantage over 
rubber raisers. Their crops are annual. In their fields 
they can readily change to food or feed crops until the 
market adjusts itself. Even the Federal Farm Board can 
and does help them. 

3ut rubber trees take years to mature; growers can 
not easily diversify crops. They must, in fact, carry on 
or let costly orchards revert to jungle. Indeed the idea 
of many great plantations soon going back to wilderness 
is not at all fantastic. Profitless production is rapidly 
reducing the output of estates, and, with the outlook dis- 
couraging, many a weak estate will quit rather than 
struggle vainly with a horde of natives who know nothing 
and care less about overhead and capital investment, and 
who, content with a mere sustenance, are steadily increas- 
ing their output. The disagreeable fact is revealing itself 
that the rubber raising industry is actually going native. 
Certainly if present conditions long continue, it is not hard 
to conceive of the natives being in control of the supply. 
with Europeans occupying second place in the market. 





Credit Hinges on Price Stabilizing 


NE of the greatest of our pressing problems is the 
restoration of confidence in trade. Credit is still 
too grudgingly granted to augment the circulation 

of money. Those who can provide the “sinews of war” 
continue chary about sagging prices, of a possible further 
weakening in the value of collateral, despite multiplying 
evidences of better times. Yet oddly enough, the remedy 
for the credit restriction is quite within reach of those 
who need it most—the producers. 

Would they but give definite assurance that they would, 
if not advance prices, at least resist any movement that 
might impair the credit structure; or, better yet, fight 
resolutely any declining price tendency, they could ex- 
pect and would doubtless receive immediate support from 
the banking fraternity. The latter could greatly accelerate 
the recuperation of business by maintaining a liberal trend 
in credit expansion, but fairly they count on reasonable 
cooperation. The upholding of values is regarded as a 
primary essential. If such cooperation would hasten price 


‘ 


stabilization, what a boon it would be to rubber and all 
other manufacturers! 


Where Blight Might Begin 


HILE most rubber growers are concerned about 
marketing their product at a living price, many 
estate owners in the Far East worry about the 

ability of plantations to provide ample raw material in 
definitely. Under normal conditions, they concede, the 
amount produced might long exceed the demand. But 
they cannot forget the plight a generation ago of the 
coffee growers who were ruined by a devastating blight. 

European planters take great pains to arrest the spread 
of dangerous tree diseases; while neighboring native 
growers are woefully remiss in this regard; in fact they 
pay little heed to cure, much less prophylaxis. Horticul- 
tural sanitation is only for fussy foreigners. Even the 
slight compulsion sometimes imposed is usually evaded. 
Natives plant from two to four times as many trees to 
the acre as do Europeans; but, unlike the trees of the 
latter, they are weak and non-resistant from neglect. 
overcrowding, and overtapping. 

Ideal conditions are thus pictured for the starting of a 
blighting epidemic, aided perhaps by some unguessed 
malign climatic factor. Like a conflagration, the blast 
might get beyond control and the best estates perish with 
the worst, the thrifty faring as ill as the shiftless. Long 
may we be spared such a catastrophe! 





Profit in Fields Less Crowded 

HE road to yesterday is strewn with the wreckage 

of industrial concerns launched with the idea that 

all the big money lay in making one class of goods 
for which had sprung up a sudden, extensive demand. 
When the automobile came, for example, many could see 
little else in rubber manufacturing but the making of 
tires. Into that line there was a veritable stampede, into 
it were poured millions, price-cutting orgies became more 
common than dividends, and repeatedly production burst 
all barriers. 

Many of the oldest, most successful, and most sub- 
stantial rubber concerns have never attempted tire making. 
The few that did, quit it quickly when they realized their 
mistake. The head of one big rubber concern says that 
the luckiest day in his company’s career was the day that 
it broke up its tire molds and gave its undivided energy 
and attention once again to the business for which it was 
better fitted, the making of large mechanical rubber goods. 
Excellent opportunities lie in the more efficient production 
of various staples; while among specialties and novelties 
money making possibilities are practically unlimited. 

An enterprising concern with a well-diversified output 
certainly stands a better chance of insuring its future than 
one much larger that devotes its efforts toward volume 
sales at any price in an overcrowded field. 
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What the Rubber 
Chemists Are Doing 























Aceelerators Classified by Toxie Quality 


THE health hazards of rubber compound- 

ing ingredients are being studied in de- 
tail by the National Safety Council. The 
materials included are considered by groups 
of which accelerators, antioxidants, and dry 
organic compounds constitute Group A. 
The toxicity of this group is indicated in 
the subjoined quotation. It will be noted 
that only a few of the materials named are 
highly toxic. Even-those in Sub-Groups 1 
and 2 can be safely used when properly 


handled. 
GROUP A 


Sub-Group 1 
Highly Toxic or Irritant. 
Avoid or Use with Extreme Precautions. 


Aniline 

Grasselerator No. 102 

Hexa (See hexamethylene tetramine) 
Hexamethylene tetramine 

Ortho toluidine 

Para nitroso dimethy] aniline 

Para nitroso dimethyl aniline base BC. 
Para phenylene diamine 

Para toluidine 


Sub-Group 2 
Moderately Toxic or Irritant. 
Care Must Be Exercised in Handling. 


Aldehyde ammonia 

Alpha naphthylamine 

Anhydro formaldehyde aniline (See me- 
thylene aniline) 

Anhydro formaldehyde para toluidine (See 
methylene para toluidine) 

BB Accelerator 

Beta naphthylamine 

Beta naphthol 

Dimethylammonium dimethyl dithio car- 
bamate 

Formaldehyde 
aniline) 

Formaniline (See methylene aniline) 

Furac No. 3 (See lead salt of dithiofuroic 
acid) 

Grasselerator No. 101 (See aldehyde am- 
monia) 

Lead oxidation product of dimethyl dithio 
carbamic acid 

Lead salt of dithiofuroic acid 

Meta toluylene diamine 

Methylene aniline 

Methylene ditolyl diamine 

Methylene para toluidine 

RSL A-510 (See methylene aniline) 

Super Sulphur No. 2 

Triac 


aniline (See methylene 





1Part I—Accelerators, Antioxidants, and Dry 
Organic Compounds. Industrial Safety Series No. 
Ru-i. Published by National Safety Council, 20 
. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 


Sub-Group 3 
Slightly Toxic or Irritant. 

No Hazards With Proper Handling But 
Somewhat Hazardous With Pro- 
miscuous Handling. 

Albasan 

Diortho tolyl ethylene diamine 

Diortho tolyl thiourea 

Diphenyl ethylene diamine 

Diphenyl thiourea (See thiocarbanilide) 

Ethylidine aniline 

Hydrofuramide 

Methylene di anilide (See methylene di- 
phnyl diamine) 

Methylene diphenyl diamine (See methy- 
lene phenylene diamine) 

Methylene phenylene diamine 

Neozone 

Oxynone 

Phenex 

Quinoidine 

Resistox 

RSL A-1 (See thiocarbanilide) 

RSL A-7 (See ethylidine aniline) 

Safex 

Stabilite (See diphenyl ethylene diamine) 

Stabilite Alba (See diortho tolyl ethylene 
diamine) 

Thiocarbanilide 

Trimene (See also triethyl trimethylene 
triamine—In Sub-Group 2) 

Trimene Base 

Triethyl trimethylene triamine 





Selenite of Lead in Mixings’ 


THE action of selenite of lead in rubber 
mixings has been found to be as fol- 
lows: 

1. Selenite of lead acts chiefly as a pow- 
erful activator on the most commonly used 
accelerators in sulphur vulcanizations and 
reenforces the vulcanized products in the 
same way as Vandex, increasing resistance 
to abrasion. 

2. In nonaccelerated mixings of rubber 
and sulphur, selenite of lead is without 
effect. 

3. The increase in the resistance to abra- 
sion rises with the increase in the content 
of selenite of lead in products vulcanized 
with sulphur and accelerated. 

4. In preparing rubber mixings with 
selenite of lead on the rolls, considerable 
plastification results; consequently these 
mixings are particularly suitable for mak- 
ing adhesive solutions of rubber. 

5. The addition of selenite of lead is 
without effect in vulcanizing rubber by 
chloride of sulphur. 





1R. Ditmar and K. H. Preusse, Caoutchouc 
and gutta-percha, Mar. 15, 1931. 


Xanthates 

Zinc butyl xanthate 
Zinc ethyl xanthate 
Zinc isopropyl xanthate 


Sub-Group 4 
Relative Toxicity—Low 
No Hazards With Ordinary Handling 


Accelerator 18-X 

Acetaldehyde aniline 

AG Accelerator 

Agerite Powder 

Agerite Resin 

Agerite White 

Antox 

Butene 

Butyraldehyde aniline 

Captax 

Crylene 

Diortho tolyl guanidine 

Diphenyl guanidine 

Dithiofuroic Acid 

Dovans W-29 

Dovans W-80 

Furac No. 2 

Grasselerator 552 

Grasselerator 808 

Grasselerator 833 

Heptaldehyde aniline 

Heptene 

Mercapto benzo thiazole 

Monex (See tetramethyl thiuram mono- 
sulphide) 

Novex 

Phenyl alpha naphthylamine 

Phenyl beta naphthylamine 

Phenyl tolyl guanidine 

Piperidonium pentamethylene dithiocarba- 
mate 

RSL A-16 

RSL A-19 

RSL A-20 

RSL A-32 

RSL R-2 

RSL Z-&& 

Super Sulphur No. 1 

Tetramethyl thiuram disulphide 

Tetramethyl thiuram monosulphide 

Thionex (See also tetramethyl thiuram 
monosulphide) 

Tolyl phenylguanidine 

Triphenylguanidine 

Tuads (See also tetramethyl thiuram disul- 
phide) 

Ureka 

VGB 

Vulcanex 

Vulcanol 

Vulcone 

Zinc oxidized salt dimethyl dithin car- 
bamic acid 

Zinc salt of dithiofuroic acid 
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Iron and Manganese Content of Rubber and Fillers' 


W HILE the injurious effect of man- 

ganese and its compounds on rubber 
is similar to that of copper and copper 
compounds, it has received very little at- 
tention in technical circles. 

The author finds that small amounts of 
manganese naturally accompany all crude 
rubbers and a large proportion of min- 
eral fillers that are mined natural products. 
The manganese content is lowest in plan- 
tation Hevea grades. These, when washed, 
normally show a few hundredths to a few 
tenths mg. per 100 gr. of rubber. In wild 
rubbers the manganese content is from 0.5 
to 2 mg. per 100 gr. of rubber. Tacky 
rubbers show several times the manganese 
Feb., 26-33. 


1Kautschuk, 1931, pp. 


F. Kirechhof 


content found in corresponding sound types 
of rubber, besides being abnormally high 
in iron. Crude Tjipetir gutta percha also 
contains considerable manganese. 

The manganese present is largely inde- 
pendent of the ash content of rubbers, 
suggesting that the manganese is, in part 
at least, united to insoluble organic non- 
rubber substances, and particularly in the 
case of tacky rubbers, to some decomposi- 
tion products soluble in benzol. At all 
events the decrease in the viscosity of 
tacky rubbers agrees in viscosity tests with 
the manganese content of the dissolved por- 
tion of the rubber. 

Manganese content of 7 mg. per 100 gr. 
of rubber in combination with 100 times 
this amount of iron resulted in a degree 


of tackiness that may be termed liquefac- 
tion. This is regarded as an oxidation de- 
polymerization, in which manganese com- 
pounds in conjunction with iron oxides, act 
as oxidation reduction catalyzers. 

A number of fillers such as chalk, bary- 
tes, ochre, umber, and Cassell brown, show 
the presence of manganese ranging from a 
few tenths per 1,000 to some tenths per 
100. Such products, when used as fillers, 
accelerate the aging of rubber. 

In vulcanizates containing manganese a 
depolymerizing action through the man- 
ganese catalyzer is also observed. A man- 
ganese content of 0.5 per thousand calcu- 
lated on the rubber content of a mixing is 
considered dangerous, particularly in the 
presence of large amounts of iron oxide. 





HE author studied a special type of 
autocatalysis taking place in nature as 
well as in the laboratory during the syn- 
thesis of many high molecular organic 
bodies. This autocatalysis does not agree 
with the generally admitted definition by 


Ostwald and up to the present lacks a 
clear interpretation. 
All compounds leading to high mole- 


cular products belong to the class of in- 
complete including at least one 
double bond or to those of bodies, cyclic or 
acyclic, presenting a conjugated, unstable 
:; They have electrons in a dynamic 
state. In the case of natural rubber, which 
is also electronegative, it has been ex- 
plained first that the regularity of the dis- 
of the methyl groups shows that 


bodies 


system. 


position 


Autocatalysis' 
I. L. Kondakoff 


a polarity appeared before the grouping of 
the monomerous isoprene molecules into 
the large polyprene molecule took place. 
Second, the grouping is accompanied by a 
transposition of four electrons, the two 
nearest the central carbon atoms giving 
rise to a new bond which unites with the 
bond in front, while the other two remain 
at the ends of the molecule and determine 
first the combination of two isoprene mole- 
cules ready to react, and then the fixation 
of the remoter molecules. 

This phenomenon continues as long as 
there remain in the system, monomerous 
molecules presenting a polarity. 

The above phenomenon of combination 
of monomerous molecules takes place in 
nature at the time of the synthesis of rub- 
ber starting from isoprene, and for this 
reason free isoprene has never been found 


in nature. It also takes place during the 
laboratory synthesis of methylated rubber 
under the action of light and under. the 
action of catalyzers, although the placing 
of the methyl group differs here in the 
latter instance. This phenomenon favors 
the supposition that the natural synthesis 
of rubber operates by autocatalysis and not 
under the influence of special catalyzers. 

The author concludes that the rather 
vague conceptions of earlier authors re- 
garding autocatalysis, who explain it as a 
“tendency to polymerization,’ “nucleus of 
polymerization,” “preparatory stage,” “ac- 
tivation by light and catalyzers,” relate to 
the first stage of autocatalysis in which the 
initial monomerous molecules dispose them- 
selves in a given direction, according to 
their polarity, while at the same time there 
is transposition of electrons. 





Treating Latex with Gall 


[SIDOR TRAUBE, of Berlin-Charlotten- 
burg, has patented (D. R. P. 512,599) 
a process of treating latex or latex con- 
centrates by the addition of ox-gall or gall- 
containing substances. 

If a suitable quantity of fresh or con- 
centrated gall is added to the latex before 
the inclusion of solvents like chloroform, 
benzol, or oil of turpentine, the peptonizing 
properties of the gall will either prevent 
coagulation or will cause a spongy or gel- 
like, very smooth coagulum. This product, 
unlike the tough, more compact coagulum 
obtained without the addition of gall, can 
be rubbed to a viscous, sticky fluid or paste 
with comparative ease, in which state it can 
be used as a glue or as a paint when mixed 
with pigments, oils, or resins. 

The gall also renders the latex more 
permeable to that latex treated 
with gall can be used for tanning purposes. 
Finally, because it tends to diminish or pre- 
vent coagulation, its use offers the possi- 
bility of transporting latex without the 
addition of ammonia. 

To illustrate the effect of gall in latex: 


hides so 


when to 5 cc. of 25 per cent latex, 0.5 
cc. of ox-gall is first added and then in- 
creasing amounts of benzol; it requires 5 
cc. of benzol to produce the first signs of 
gel-formation. Whereas, without gall, 3 cc. 
of benzol causes complete coagulation ; 1 cc. 
of gall prevents coagulation although 15 
cc. of benzol is used. 

When to 100 cc. of 30 per cent latex and 
50 cc. of a 5 per cent aqueous solution of 
concentrated gall 50 cc. oil of turpentine 
are added, then after prolonged agitation, a 
gel-like mass is obtained which can be 
converted into a homogeneous fluid by rub- 
bing. 





The Rubber Moleeule' 


HIS article discusses Pummerer’s re- 

cently published attempts to obtain a 
new insight into the size of the rubber 
molecule by finding its terminal groups. 
The author treats of the determination of 
the molecular weight of rubber. With re- 
gard to the first part, although Pummerer’s 
method contributed considerably to the ex- 


1“The Constitution of Rubber.” H. Staud- 
inger, Kolloid-Zeit. Feb., 1931, pp. 129-140. 


planation of the constitution of high-poly- 
merous substances, Staudinger finds that 
for establishing the molecule size of high 
molecular combinations built up of thread 
molecules, the method is reliable only when 
homologous, polymerous series of the same 
structure exist. In molecules up to a mole- 
cular weight of at most 10,000, reliable 
values may be obtained, but for higher 
molecular products, like cellulose and rub- 
ber, the method is too inexact. Staudinger 
also shows that the molecular weight of 
rubber and balata can be found by means 
of viscosity determinations. 

The author states that rubber and balata 
are built up of thread molecules of the size 
of colloid particles in one dimension and 
the size of low molecular substances in 
both the others. In highly viscous rubber 
solutions a peculiar condition of solution is 
present. It is conditioned by the fact that 
the sphere of activity of the dissolved mole- 
cule is greater than the available volume of 
the solution. This solution is an intermedi- 


ate condition between a real solution and a 
gel and is, therefore, termed gel-solution. 
It appears only in high molecular sub- 
stances, for which it is characteristic, 
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Floating Compound 


Resistant to Mineral Oil 
HE Tokyo Gomu Kabushiki Kaisha, of 
Tokio-Fu, Japan, produces (D. R. P. 
512,747) a floating compound resistant to 
mineral oils by adding alkali soap to a mix- 
ing of rubber, factice, sulphur, and diphenyl- 
guanidine, from which inorganic fillers are 
excluded. The alkali soap, which is in- 
soluble in mineral oils and melts at a vul- 
canization temperature of 160° C., gives 
the compound a low specific gravity (0.9) 
while rendering it resistant to mineral oils. 
The process for obtaining the mixing is 
as follows: To about 80 per cent of washed 
and dried crude rubber, about 3 per cent 
factice, 5 per cent or less of sulphur, 3 
per cent or less of alkali soap, and 1 per 
cent or less of diphenylguanidine are added 
in the order given. This mass is mixed for 
about 40 minutes, after which the material 
is again worked in a mixing machine with 
the introduction of steam under a pressure 
of about 22 pounds. The material is next 
transferred to suitable molds, subjected to 
pressure, and vulcanized as usual. 
Tubes made from this mixing, it is 
claimed, not only float on water but are 
more flexible and stronger than ordinary 


tubes. 


Oxidation of Vuleanized 
Rubbers: 


HE authors give the following results 

for tests concerning the properties of 
acetone extracts obtained from vulcanized 
rubber after the elimination of sulphur. 
(1) The presence of sulphur in the ox1- 
dized products soluble in acetone was con- 
firmed, and it was established that this 
presence of sulphur was due to the de- 
composition of the combined sulphur. The 
amount of this free sulphur increases with 
the progress of vulcanization. There is 
no decomposition when the samples are 
not oxidized. (2) Sulphuric acid was 
discovered in the water soluble portion of 
these oxidized products containing sulphur. 
The amount of sulphuric acid increases 
with vulcanization. (3) Judging from 
the distribution of sulphur among these 
acetone extracts and the sulphuric acid, it 
is considered that the sulphuric acid formed 
is a part of the oxidized product soluble 
in acetone, containing sulphur. (4) In 
samples containing an organic accelerator 
and zinc oxide the same tendency is ob- 
served although the degree of modifica- 
tion is considerably less. 





1“Qxidation of Vulcanized Rubbers Extracted 
with Acetone’ T. Yamazaki and K. Okuyama, 
J. Soc. Chem. Ind., Japan, 32, 368 B (1929). 





Testing Tinning of Rubber- 
Insulated Conduetors' 


WO methods of testing the tinning of 

copper cores of rubber-insulated cables 
after vulcanization have been developed at 
the State Rubber Institute, Delft, Holland. 
The first method has been in use since 1926 
and is included in the Dutch Standards 
Sheet N. 342, but has never been made 
public. It is an indirect method which con- 
sists of determining the copper content of 


Dekker, Kantschuk, 


1A. van Rossem and P. 
Mar., 


1931. 
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DYNAMIC AND FLIGHT TESTS ON RUBBER- 
Corp AND OLeo-RupBerR Disk LANDING 
GEAR FOR AN F6C ArrpLaAne. W. C. Peck, 
Report No. 366, National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, Washington, D. C. 

MANUFACTURED RUBBER, ITS KEEPING 
QUALITIES AND RECONDITIONING. P. Bru- 
ere. Arch. Méd. pharm. militaires, 91, 579 
(1929); J. Pharm. Alsace Lorraine, 57, 
219-28 (1930). 

ISOPRENE AND RUBBER. 
rubber Nitrone. H. Staudinger 
Joseph, Ber., 63, 10, pp. 2888-89. 

ISOPRENE AND Russer. Part 23. Cryo- 
scopic Measurements of Rubber Solutions. 
H. Staudinger and H. F. Bondy. Ber., 
63, 10, pp. 2900-05. 

Lone Spactncs OF RUBBER AND CELLU- 
LosE. G. L. Clark and K. E. Corrigan. 
Radiology, 15, 1, pp. 117-22, July, 1930. 

ProtTectivE ACTION OF SOME ANTIOXI- 
pANTs. II. The Metal Halide Compounds 
of Some Protective Agents against Aging 
with Special Reference to Aldol-a-Naph- 
thylamine. F. Kirchhof, Kautschuk, 7, 1, 
pp. 7-12, Jan., 1931. 

REENFORCING ACTION OF PIGMENT MIX- 
TURES ON .RuBpeR Compounps., D. J. 


Ditmar, 


Rims. 
Eng., 


Part 22. Iso- 


and H. 





the rubber insulation. This method, although 
complicated, gives satisfactory results. 

A second, direct method was evolved 
according to which the copper wire is 
dipped into a fatty acid mixture consisting 
of 3 parts oleic acid and one part stearic 
acid: the wire is then exposed to the air 
for 24 hours, after which the amount of 
copper that has dissolved is determined. 
As a result of the figures obtained in both 
methods, the standards provide that the 
copper content of the insulation shall not 
exceed 10 mgs. per sq. decim. of the sur- 
face of the copper wire. 


Beaver and J. W. Mackay, /nd. Eng. 
Chem., 23, 3, p. 294, Mar., 1931. 

Harp Spots IN VULCANIZED RUBBER 
Compounps. J.- H. Howey, /nd. Eng. 
Chem:, 23, 3, 1931. 

ACCELERATORS OF VULCANIZATION. F. 
Jacobs, Caoutchouc & gutta-percha, Mar. 
15, 1931, pp. 15438-45. Tables. (To be 
continued. ) 

MoperRN PATENTED PROCESSES FOR MANU- 
FACTURING DIPPED Ditmar, 
Caoutchouc & gutta-percha, Mar. 15, 1931, 
pp. 15445-46. 

RUBBER CARPETS. 

F. Jacobs, Caoutchouc & gutta-percha, 
Mar. 15, 1931, pp. 15447-48. 

ACTION OF SELENITE oF LEAD IN Rup- 
BER Mrxincs. R. Ditmar and K. H. 
Preusse, Caoutchouc & gutta-percha 
Mar. 15, 1931, pp. 15448-50. . , 
_Rvsper Pavinc. F. Jacobs, Caoutchouc 
& gutta-percha, Mar. 15, 1931, pp. 15450- 
52. (To be continued. ) 

PNEUMATIC TirE INpUstry. T. W. 
Fazakerley. Caoutchouc & gutta-percha 
Mar. 15, 1931, pp. 15452-53. , 

CONTRIBUTIONS To LATEX CHEMISTRY. 
I. Surface Tension Measurements in 
Fresh Latex and Their Relation to the 
Non-crepe Constituents. P. Scholz, Kaut- 
schuk, Mar., 1931, p. 42. 

TESTING OF THE TINNING OF RUBBER 
INSULATED Conpuctors. A. van Rossem 
and P. Dekker, Kautschuk, Mar., 1931 pp. 
42-47. Tables. 

RvuBBER MIcEL oR MACROMOLECULE. H. 
Staudinger, Kautschuk, Mar., 1931 pp. 
47-48, , 
EXAMINATION or Factice. Laboratory 
of the Deutsche Oelfabrik. Dr. Grandel 
& Co., Hamburg, Kautschuk, Mar., 1931, 
pp. 48-54. 

HyYDRCGENION CONCENTRATION oF HEVEA 


Goons. R. 


English specifications. 


Latex. N. H. van Harpen, Arch. rubber- 
cultuur, Jan. 1931, pp. 1-67. Tables 
graphs, diagrams. English version, pp. 68- 
102. 

ConTRoL oF Motpy Ror DISEASE OF 
Rusper. F. Beeley, Malayan Agri. J., 
Feb., 1931, pp. 74-76. 

ResearcH Work oN Rvupper CULTIVA- 
TION IN 1929. Trop. Agri.. Feb. 1931 
pp. 84-93. (From International Review 
of Agriculture, Year XXI, No. 8 Aup 
1930). ‘7 

TENNIS Batt. J. Audy, Rev. gén, 
caouichouc, Feb.-Mar., 1931, pp. 3-11. 
Illustrated. 


PLASTICIZING RuBBER. F. Jacobs. 


gén. caoutchouc, Feb.-Mar., 1931, pp. 17-27 


Tables. (To be continued). 
MANUFACTURE OF HoLLow Goons. Gum- 

mi-Ztg., Mar. 13, 1931, pp. 989-90. 
GRAPHICAL TENSILE-TESTING MACHINE 


FOR Rupper Tureaps. S. H. Hahn and 
E. O. Dieterich, Ind. Eng. Chem. (Analyt- 
ical Ed.), Apr. 15, 1931, pp. 218-21. 

LaTeX Bonpep Brake Lininc. J. A. 
Lunn, Automotive Industries, Feb. 21. 1931 
4 pp. 

MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER Mats AnD 
MATTING. T. W. Fazakerley, India Rub- 
ber J., Mar. 28, 1931, pp. 415-18. 

CONSIDERATION OF RUBBER AND FABRIC 
Waste. T. W. Fazakerley, India Rubber 
J., Mar. 14, 1931, pp. 357-58. 
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Vualeanization Without 
Sulphur 


yr has long been the ambition of rubber 
technologists to secure vulcanization of 
rubber without sulphur. This vulcaniza- 
tion has been accomplished by several 
methods with varying degrees of success, 
the most outstanding examples being by the 
use of oxygen bearing materials, such as 
nitro and nitroso compounds and organic 
peroxides. It has also been accomplished 
by other elements in the same chemical 
group, such as selenium and _ tellurium. 
None of these methods has attained very 
wide application when used entirely in the 
absence of sulphur. 

Many of the results looked for in vul- 
canization without sulphur can now be at- 
tained by the use of certain organic poly- 
sulphides. Such a material must be stable 
at ordinary temperatures. It is preferably 
non-hydroscopic, easily handled, white or 
nearly white powder. easily dispersable in 
the rubber compound, and safe to handle. 
It must not produce poor aging, or affect 
adversely the color of the rubber article. 
Above all, it must have a maximum of 
available, chemically-combined sulphur and 
an accelerating residue sufficiently potent to 
cause complete vulcanization within a 
reasonable length of time. 

The most efficient material of the above 
type is tetra methyl thiuram tetrasulphide 
(known as TMTT). This material has 
more active available sulphur per pound 
than any other material at all suitable for 
this purpose; about 31 per cent of its total 
weight is so available. The residue has the 
desired activity to drive this sulphur home. 

So efficient is this sulphur-bearing ac- 
celerator that 0.75 parts to 100 parts of 
rubber with 5 parts zinc oxide can readily 
be vulcanized in 30 minutes at 30 pounds 
steam pressure in the absence of any sul- 
phur, fatty acid, or other activator aside 
from zinc oxide. 

Many applications are being found for 
this type of cure, particularly for clear 
colors, white stocks, and transparent and 
heat-resistant stocks. Data from the 
Roessler-Hasslacher Chemical Co., Inc., 10 
E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 





Installing Hard Rubber 
Pipe and Fittings 


ARD rubber pipe can be cut and 
threaded on the job, although it is 
better to have this done by the rubber 
manufacturer, as it insures perfect thread 
and tight joints. Hard rubber pipe and 


fittings should be made up with a strap- 
wrench similar to the type used in making 
joints on polished brass pipe Stillson 
wrenches are never allowable for such 
work. Graphite joint compounds are ap- 
plicable on hard rubber pipe threads and 
fittings. 


All pipe lines should be properly sup- 
ported to prevent sagging. Wood boards 
run lengthwise immediately under horizon- 
tal lines and between fittings are useful for 
this purpose. The hard rubber piping 
should be strapped to the board for best 
results, but the fittings should not rest on 
the board. Vertical pipe lines should be 
supported by pipe hangers placed imme- 
diately under the fittings. 

The highest quality hard rubber pipe 
expands .00006-inch (per inch), per de- 
gree (Fahrenheit) temperature rise. On 
exceptionally long straight lines, therefore, 
it is well to make occasional use of soft 
rubber hose connections between pipe 
lengths to take up this expansion and con- 
traction. When this plan is adopted, the 
ends of the pipe to be joined are grooved 
for seating securely the rubber hose under 
the clamping pressure. Data from Ameri- 
can Hard Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 





Vuleanizing Thin 
Rubber Articles 
Pipsol X 


HE old methods of curing thin rubber 

goods were by dipping them into sul- 
phur chloride diluted by a solvent or ex- 
posing them to sulphur chloride vapor in a 
closed box heater. Both of these ways are 
unsatisfactory because goods thus cured do 
not age well. Sulphur chloride vulcaniza- 
tion, therefore, is being abandoned in favor 
of curing in hot water, or by dry heat, with 
the aid of a special accelerator, notably 
Pipsol X. This is a thick, oily, dark mate- 
rial of about unit gravity consisting of @ 
piperidine derivative made up with a 
neutral dispersing agent. 

Earlier hot water curing methods with 
water soluble accelerators were not wholly 
satisfactory because of the hydrolosis or 
oxidation of the accelerators and also be- 
cause of the variability of their solubilities 
in water. Excellent curing results, how- 
ever, are attainable with the ultra accelera- 
tor Pipsol X employed as indicated in the 
following procedures. 

The presence of zinc oxide and sulphur 
are essential in the composition of articles 
to be cured with Pipsol X whether they 
are made from a naphtha solution of rub- 
ber or from latex. The curing temperature 
in any case is from 190 to 200° F., and the 
time of cure varies with the thickness of the 
walls of the goods. 


Cement Dipped Articles 


For curing cement dipped rubber goods 
the dry articles are suspended for the 
requisite time in a water solution of Pipsol 
X maintained 190 to 200° F. 

The preparation of the curing bath is 
done by adding to the required amount of 
accelerator half its bulk of 26° ammonia 
water, stirring for 1 or 2 minutes to insure 


thorough mixing. After standing for an- 
other couple of minutes the mixture be- 
comes transparent. It should then be stirred 
at once into water with which it forms 
very readily a water white emulsion slight- 
ly cloudy. This serves as the curing bath 
and can be heated. 

Since the ammoniated Pipsol X mixture 
is an emulsion, it is advisable to use dis- 
tilled rather than tap water for its dilution 
for the reason that tap water ordinarily 
contains inorganic salts that tend to precipi- 
tate Pipsol X. Also the Pipsol bath should 
be kept in porcelain or enamel ware con- 
tainers. Iron or copper containers very 
quickly cause Pipsol X emulsions to break. 
Heat approximating 212° F. tends to cause 
separation of Pipsol X and water. It is, 
therefore, advisable to heat the emulsion in 
a water jacketed container. 


Latex Articles 


Self-curing latex articles are formed by 
dipping the forms in latex compounded as 
follows, using colloidal zinc oxide and 
colloidal sulphur. Of the former use 2 
per cent and of the latter 1 to 2 per cent 
by weight based on the rubber content. 
Where transparent articles are not desired, 
the zinc oxide may be increased to 4 per 
cent to increase the activation of the ac- 
celerator. To the latex-zinc oxide-sulphur 
mixing ammoniated Pipsol X made up as 
previously described is added after doubling 
its bulk with distilled water. If undiluted 
ammoniated Pipsol X is added direct to 
latex, the former tends to precipitate some 
of the latex before the emulsion has time 
to disperse uniformly through the liquid. 

Dipped articles from such a latex mixing 
are dried and cured by heating in water at 
190 to 200° F. or by the same temperature 
dry heat. 

These methods of curing with Pipsol X 
have a wide application to rubber articles 
other than dipped goods. For example, 
raincoating can be successfully made by 
spreading or calendering a_rubber-zinc 
oxide-sulphur mixture onto cloth. This 
material is then given a coat of varnish in 
which some Pipsol X is dispersed. It is 
next vulcanized by dry heat in the usual 
manner. Data from The Rubber Service 
Laboratories Co., Akron, O. 





Preventing Corrosion 
of Oxygen Bombs 


The action of water on the metal of the 
oxygen aging bomb not only renders the 
bath quickly dirty and slimy but causes seri- 
ous pitting of the bomb. According to 
The Vanderbilt News tri-sodium phosphate 
is the most efficacious substance to eliminate 
these conditions. When one per cent of 
this salt is dissolved in the water, it keeps 
the water clean and also stops all corrosion 
of the bomb. 
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Adamson Vuleanizing Press 


Laboratory Vuleanizing 
Press 


THE experimental vulcanizing installation 

here illustrated’ is all steel construction 
except the ram, which is of chilled iron 
ground to smooth, accurate diameter. The 
steam heated platens, 24 by 24 inches, are 
of the drilled steel type, 134 inches thick 
and insulated from both head and bolster 
of the press. This construction insures 
minimum consumption of steam with mini- 
mum radiation of heat into the workroom. 

The press is equipped with swing joints 
and steam circulation pipes from top to 
bottom platen. The heating system in- 
sures essentially uniform temperature; the 
difference in the top and the bottom plates 
of a six-platen press is less than 1° F. 
Hydraulic pressure on the ram is de- 
veloped by a motor driven centrifugal oil 
pump of variable discharge so that a con- 
stant pressure may be maintained on the 
press for an unlimited length of time. It 
is operated by a single lever hydraulic 
control valve. 

Presses of this type can be made with 
rams from 12 to 18 inches diameter and 
can be built to 2,000 pounds hydraulic 
pressure. This unit is often furnished with 
a hydraulic lift mold table in front, op- 
erated from the same pump and controlled 
by a separate valve. It is especially 
adaptable for laboratory work and is 
extremely accurate, having less than .005- 
inch deflection between head and bolster. 


It is usual to provide automatic tem- 
1This press was installed in the United Carbon 


Co.’s laboratory at Charleston, W. Va. See page 
65 in this issue. 


control equipment with both 
temperature indicator and recorder and 
also hydraulic pressure indicator. In ad- 
dition features to reduce maintenance are 
provided, such as positive lubrication of 
hardened ram, prevention of any ram 
gasket leakage running over parts of press 
onto floor, rigid and tight swing joints, 
simple effective hydraulic valves, use of oil 
for hydraulic pressure thoroughly lubri- 
cating all working parts constantly thereby 
preventing premature and excessive wear. 
Adamson Machine Co., Akron, O. 


perature 





Factory Window Shades 


OW is the appropriate time to consider 

protecting operatives and manufactured 
goods in brilliantly sun lighted workrooms, 
thereby adding greatly to the health, com- 
fort, and efficiency of the workers. 











Aerolux Window Shades 


Aluminized ventilating window shades 
are in order for this purpose because they 
provide good light conditions while permit- 
ting adequate air circulation. They can be 
installed vertically for windows or horizon- 
tally for skylights. 

It is said that these shades make rooms 
15 to 20 degrees cooler because they re- 
fiect 90 per cent of the sun’s heat back 
through the windows. They diffuse the 
sunlight passing through the splints into 
soft, clear working light. They permit 
free, natural ventilation the entire length 
of the shade. Gas fumes do not darken 
their bright aluminum finish and, being 


waterproof, they can be washed when neces- 
sary. They are built for every type of 
sash construction and have proved ex- 
tremely durable. The Aeroshade Co., 
Waukesha, Wis. 


Experimental Banbury and 
Mill Unit 


HE laboratory Banbury and mill unit, 

here pictured,’ enables the operator to 
determine the effects of varying speeds and 
friction ratios on different classes of 
stocks. The enclosed mixer allows one 
to make gas black stocks without the un- 
pleasantness of flying black dust. 

In this unit the mixer is driven by a 
variable speed motor, which gives a range 
of rotor speeds from 28 to 111 r.p.m. 
Thus an opportunity is afforded to test the 
results of speeds on various formulas and 
to experiment with formulas that may not 
be affected by the greater heat generated 
at higher-than-normal speeds. The mixer 
has proved very useful in the development 
of new formulas to improve quality, re- 
duce compounding costs, and evolve the 
best technique for mixed stocks. 

The back roll of the mill is driven by 
the same motor driving the mixer; while 
the front roll is driven by a separate vari- 
able speed motor, providing a great variety 
of speeds and an extreme range of frictions 
for milling and refining. The front roll 
has a speed range from 10 to 39 r.p.m.; 
while the back roll can run from 25 to 
97 r.p.m., providing surface friction ratios 
from 0 to 11/1 and even speeds anywhere 
between 25 and 39 r.p.m. 

While the upper speed range is recog- 
nized as beyond practicable present use, 
the laboratory deals largely with the fu- 
ture, and the never-ending search for new 
and better processes may lead to develop- 
ments making today’s impossibilities to- 
morrow’s common practices. Farrel-Bir- 
mingham Co., Ansonia, Conn. 





1This unit was installed in the United Carbon 
Co.’s laboratory at Charleston, W. Va. See page 
65 in this issue. 
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Flexo 
Joint 
on 
Tire 


Spreader 








Novel Use for Flexo Joints 


VERY advantageous application of a 
+“ Flexo joint to an air-operated tire 
spreader is indicated in the illustration. 
The joint is installed in the air line at the 
rear of the spreader device, which allows 
the opened tire casing to be revolved freely 
in either direction for the work of repair- 
ing. 

This application is only one of many for 
They are 


1 


which 
particularly advantageous in the rubber in- 


such joints are adapted. 


dustry for making swinging connections on 
platen presses, on tire, tube, and flap molds, 
and on calender, mill, and other piping 
jobs where provision is necessary to per- 
leakage under work- 
4459-05 


mit movement without 
ing conditions. Flexo Supply Co., 


Manchester Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Motor Starter and Coupling 


represents a part sec- 


illustration 
view of a sin 






iple and efficient 


automatic starter and flexible 


reducing starting load requirements and for 


coupling for 





absorbing shocks and vibrations of motors. 


The machine consists of two cast iron 
the driving and 
Between the 


inserted 


members, one attached t 
the other to the driven shaft. 
driving and driven members are 
floating segments made of brake lining re- 
enforced with lead: a sufficient amount of 
lead is used to give the required pressure 
on the friction surfaces for carrying the 
load. Clearance is allowed between the 
driving and driven members and also be- 
tween the floating friction surfaces. 

When power is applied to the driving 
shaft, the shaft comes to the required speed 
almost instantly as there is as yet no re- 
sistance to its action. With the application 
of the power, centrifugal force begins to act 
on the outer set of linings. There is suf- 
ficient lag, however, to allow the driving 
member to come to full speed before cen 
trifugal pressure takes effect on the driven 
member. The design, in addition, is such 
that the centrifugal action on the driving 
side is never greater than the motor rating. 

In starting a load with a clutch capacity 
for only the rated power of motor some 
time would be required and considerable 
heat might be generated. In order to over- 
come this objection and to give sufficient 
overload capacity, a second set of centrifu- 
gal friction linings is introduced on the 
driven side. As soon as the driven side 
starts to revolve, centrifugal action begins 
to take place on this side of the starter, and 
the action comes through the second set of 
friction linings throwing them against the 





friction surface of the driving side, thus 
giving an auxiliary source of driving. This 
auxiliary power can be made any amount 
desired, varying with the type of load and 
the overload requirements. 

The starter is designed so that the out- 
side or starting frictional linings can never 
exert a greater capacity than the rated 
motor horsepower or driving power. The 
overload requirements are taken care of by 
the inner set or overload frictional linings. 
These act only as fast as the driven side 
comes to speed. 

In any clutch the capacity increases di- 
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Automatic Web Control 


ORRECT web control during the 

processing of fabric sheets in a con- 
tinuous operation is the means of produc- 
ing a more uniformly finished article with 
less waste. An automatic web guide 
makes possible perfecting tandem opera- 
tions that would otherwise be impossible 
to perform. The layout illustrated at the 
bottom of this page embodies the prin- 
ciple of uniform contact throughout the 
width of goods to compensate for the tend- 
ency of the fabric to creep. 

The type of guide indicated is built up 
to 110 inches wide. Its rollers are bal- 
anced tubular steel or brass or straight- 
grained, clean and well seasoned woods, 
depending upon the goods to be handled. 
The frame is designed to be bolted fast to 
some stationary structure and supports the 
revolving and adjustable parts as well as 
the pneumatic diaphragm motor. 

Either of two means of control are used, 
depending upon the grade and condition of 
the goods to be guided. A needle valve on 
an adjustable support, together with a 
nicely balanced spoon to just contact with 
the edge of the goods, is the usual type 


used. With goods not sufficiently heavy 
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Rawson 
Starter 
and 


Coupling 








rectly as the speed. Centrifugal force in- 
creases as the square of the speed. In a 
centrifugal clutch, therefore, the capacity 
increases as the cube of the speed. 

This starter is usually applied to electric 
motors but may be applied to other types 
of driving units, also to driven units and 
for direct connection, gear, chain, V-belt, 
or flat belt drives. There is no limit to 
the amount of power. The device, more- 
over, will operate in horizontal or vertical 
position and in either direction of rotation. 
The Washburn Shops of the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass. 


to allow the use of the spoon, an adjustable 
perforated tube in clamp type brackets is 
used, and one edge of the goods is al- 
lowed to seal off a variable amount of the 
pert opening. 

With the exception of a few special con- 
ditions a miniature low head vacuum pump 
of the rotary type is supplied. This is a belt 
driven unit regularly shipped to drive with 
a flat belt from shafting at about 400 
r.p.m. and requires less than 4% h.p. to op- 
erate. A vacuum breaker is supplied with 
the pump, but no piping. John Waldron 
Corp., New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Pat. App. for 
Garlock Button Hole Tape 


New Gasket Material 


SBESTOS tape gasketing material as 

ordinarily constructed is not entirely 
satisfactory for many applications particu- 
larly on locomotive front ends and on 
flanged tanks of large diameters. For such 
jobs the gasket material should be easy 
to apply, simple in construction, mechani- 
cally correct in design, positive in action and 
economical. The Button Hole Tape illus- 
trated consists of parallel courses of folded 
asbestos, wire inserted cloth 4 connected 
together edgewise by a single ply of bond- 
ing fabrics B. As shipped it contains no 
holes. These are made at the required 
spacing when applying the tape on the job. 
The insertion of a knife blade between the 
two parallel sections of the tape cuts the 
bonding fabric forming a_ buttonhole 
which slips readily over the bolt or stud 
in the flange to be gasketed. The ends of 
the gasket are joined as indicated by the 
line C. The Garlock Packing Co., Pal- 
myra, 'N. Y. 


Rubber Face Piece 
for Gas Mask 


T# FE gas mask serves a wide variety of 

uses, not only on the battlefield, but 
also in the industrial world. Persons ex- 
posed to poisonous industrial gases, smokes, 
and fumes, consequently, will appreciate the 
Burrell All-Service Gas Mask, here illus- 
trated. 

One of the important features of this 
equipment is its new black rubber face 
piece, which is reenforced with stockinette 
embedded in the rubber. Only the latter, 
however, is exposed internally and exter- 
nally and has been specially treated to 
withstand the corrosive action of acids and 
other gases. The face piece, moreover, can 
be readily sterilized. From the face piece 
extend molded all-rubber head bands pro- 
vided with swivel buckles, all so attached 
that no metal can touch the face of the 
wearer. 

The exhalation valve also has been im- 
proved. It is strategically placed and 
guarded and permits side and up and down 


movements of the head, with nothing to in- 
terfere under the chin. 

The canister of this mask is provided 
with chemicals for absorbing or rendering 
harmless all poisonous gases, smoke, and 
fumes and converting poisonous carbon 
monoxide into harmless carbon dioxide. 
Suitable chemicals and filters are provided 
for the removal of other noxious gases 
and smoke. Each mask is furnished with 
a spare canister, and an exhausted canister 
is easily replaced with a new one. The 
various parts of the gas mask may be or- 
dered separately. 

An exclusive feature of this mask is the 
timer that automatically records the 
amount of service to which the canister 
has been subjected and shows when a new 
one must be used. One complete revolution 
of the dial, which is always visible, is 
equivalent to two hours’ service of the 
canister. 

The Burrell all-service gas mask is 
packed in a genuine waterproof fiber case, 
which will withstand moisture and hard 
usage. The case, furthermore, has a form 
for holding the face piece in normal wear- 
ing position. Mine Safety Appliances Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Firemen Wearing Burrell 
All-Service Gas Masks 





Rubber Mat for Golf Practice 


Golf Driving Mat 


ROM The Bowling Green Rubber Co., 

Toledo, O., comes a rubber mat designed 
for use by golf driving ranges and schools. 
The mat, 22% inches long by 11 
of durable, resilient rubber. 

The low mat is equipped with two tees, 
one high and one low, made of tough rub- 
ber to stand severe attached to the 
underside of the mat by very flexible rub- 
ber cords. The tee instantly returns to its 
upright position when the ball is driven off. 
The high tee is used for regular driving, 
and the low tee for iron although 
two tees of the same height may be used if 


wide, is 


use, 


shots, 


desired. 

The manufacturer claims 
many advantages. It not 
player confidence but also makes it possible 
for him quickly to tee up the ball. Nor 
is any dust kicked up from driving 


this mat has 


only gives the 


Sponge Rubber 
in the Bathroom 


N ODERN improvements have brought 
to children dearly beloved sponge rub- 
ber toys in the form of animals with bodies 
of one color and features of another, as 
well as the bath sponges that stimulate tiny 
ducks or colored flowers with contrasting 
leaves and petals, and the dolls that can 
take a bath with master or mistress. 
Grown-ups have welcomed th 
bath-tub mat with suction cups that hold it 
in place. Now, however, comes the sponge 
rubber bath-tub mat with a thousand suc- 
tion cups of its own, decorative as well as 
utilitarian. These mats are made in vari- 
ous color combinations so that the user mai 
select one that will harmonize or contrast 
pleasingly with almost any cclor scheme 
chosen for the bath room. The bath-tub 
mat, the sponge rubber soap dish, and the 
bath sponge all can be matched, for they 
are all made of the same material 
The bath-tub mats have decorative fig- 
ures of birds or flowers such as water lilies 
of white, or colored rubber inserts against 
a contrasting ground. The mats fit any 
standard tub. 


rubber 
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Book Reviews 


“An Economic View of Rubber Plant- 
ing.” By R. Soliva. Published by Kelly 
& Walsh, Ltd., Raffles Place, Singapore, 
1930. Paper, 135 pages, 6 by 9 inches. 

The author is a banker, who sum- 
marizes in this volume the information 
regarding the economic and _ financial 
aspect of plantation rubber production, 
gathered in his extended travels through 
Malaya, Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, and 
Indo-China. He regards the present 
slump in crude rubber prices as “the un- 
avoidable repercussion of the previous 
extravagant boom.” Mr. Soliva foresees 
that rubber planting must constantly 
improve its yields and lower its costs. 
He believes, moreover, that European 
planters are sufficiently progressive to 
compete with the native producer. 

“Handbook of Chemistry and Phys- 
ics.” A ready reference book of 


chemical and physical data. By Charles 
D. Hodgman and Norbert A. Lange. 
Fifteenth Edition, 1931. Chemical Rub- 
ber Publishing Co., 1900 W. 112th St., 
Cleveland, O. Flexible leather, 1426 
pages, 4% by 634 inches. Price $5. 

The fifteenth edition of this standard 
handbook preserves the general features 
and arrangement of data that character- 
ized the earlier editions. The most im- 
portant and largest addition of new ma- 
terial in the present edition is the com- 
plete revised table. “Physical Constants 
of Inorganic Compounds.” This is now 
believed to be one of the most complete 
tables of the kind ever published. More 
than a dozen other tables have been 
thoroughly revised, and in addition a 
very large number of important minor 
revisions have been made throughout the 
book. 





New Publications 


“Robertson Improved Hydraulic 
Pump.” John Robertson Co., Inc., 123- 
131 Water St., Brooklyn, N. Y. This 
illustrated descriptive bulletin contains 
some very definite information regarding 
a new line of hydraulic high pressure 
pumps with specifications and dimen- 
sions of the equipment. The mainte- 
nance cost of this pump is stated to be 
almost negligible. 

“Compounding Materials Used in the 
Rubber Industry—Part I.” National 
Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chi- 
cago, Ill. This industrial safety pam- 
phlet is devoted to accelerators, anti- 
oxidants, and dry organic compounds. 
It is designated as Industrial Safety 
Series No. Ru. 1 and is a compilation 
of experience in accident prevention, 
which should be studied by every rubber 
chemist, technologist, compounder, and 
superintendent. 

“Benzol Health Practices Pamphlet 
No. 14.” National Safety Council, 20 
N. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. This pam- 
phlet describes the principles used in 
protecting the health of workers exposed 
to benzol 


“IXL HyGrade Worm Gear Speed 


Reducers.” Foote Bros. Gear & Ma- 
chine Co 215 North Curtis St. 
Chicago, Ill. In this publication neither 
effort nor money has been spared to 


procure and present in this book all the 
available facts, figures, data, and in- 
formation that are of interest to engi- 
neers and executives concerned with 
worm gear problems. All the vital fac- 
tors effecting efficiency, helix angle, tooth 
form, number of threads, case, and 
bearing development, and_ lubrication 
are here discussed and published for 
the first time. 


“The Vanderbilt News,” 
March, 1931. R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 
Laboratory, E. Norwalk, Conn. This 
issue is devoted chiefly to the action of 
solvents on vulcanized rubber. The sub- 
ject is considered experimentally from 
many different angles, and the results 
are reported in correspondingly numer- 
ous tables of data and charts that the 
compounder will find exceedingly help- 
ful. Notes on white stocks and rust 
prevention of oxygen bombs are given. 

“Crude Rubber Chart.” Hecht, Levis 
& Kahn, Ltd., London, Liverpool, and 
New York, issues this very complete 
statistical chart on which are displayed 
tables showing shipments, consumption, 
imports, highest and lowest prices, and 
crude rubber retained arranged by 
countries. Factors affecting United 
States demands for crude rubber are ex- 
hibited in ratio graphs covering the 
years 1921 to 1930 inclusive. The chart 
embodies a slidable tabulation of names 
of countries and data titles, the adjust- 
ment of which brings to view monthly 
and yearly totals of crude rubber stocks 
and shipments for 1927 to 1930 inclusive. 

“Research Service for Industry, En- 
gineering Research Circular No. 5, 
March, 1931.” Department of En- 
gineering Research, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. This cir- 
cular aims to set forth the research 
service available through the Depart- 
ment of Engineering Research at the 
University of Michigan, as well as the 
conditions under which these services 
are made available. The nature of the 
problems and the scope of the service 
offered are outlined; while the research 
personnel and laboratory and library 


February- 


facilities also are enumerated. 
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Legal 
Customs 


Football and Basket Ball Bladders. 
T. D. 44,464. Football and basket ball 
bladders are dutiable at 25 per cent ad val- 
orem as manufacturers of india rubber 
under paragraph 1537b of the tariff act of 
1930, and not at 30 per cent ad valorem as 
unfinished footballs or unfinished basket 
balls under paragraph 1502. Bureau letter 
to collector of customs, San Francisco, 
Calif., dated Dec. 16, 1930. Treasury De- 
cisions, Vol. 58, No. 26, pp. 1-2. 

Novelty Rubber Sponges. T. D. 44,662. 
Novelty rubber sponges are dutiable at 70 
per cent ad valorem as toys under para- 
graph 1513 of the tariff act of 1930, and 
not at 25 per cent ad valorem as manufac- 
tures of rubber under paragraph 1537 of 
the present tariff act. Bureau letter to 
collector of customs, New York, N. Y., 
dated Feb. 27, 1931. Treasury Decisions, 
Vol. 59, No. 10, p. 9. 

Drawbacks 

Dress Shields and Dress-Shield Plates, 
Baby Pants, Sanitary Garments, and 
Rubberized Silk or Cotton Piece Goods 
(Bleached and/or Dyed). Manufactured 
by Rand Rubber Co. (Inc.), Brooklyn, 
N. Y., with piece goods and cotton or silk 
laces in condition as imported or after hav- 
ing been bleached and/or dyed for its ac- 
count by firms operating under drawback 
regulations. 

Records shall be kept in the manner de- 
scribed in the sworn statement of the 
manufacturer subscribed to October 15, 
1930. 

The records shall show as to each lot of 
articles manufactured for exportation with 
benefit of drawback, the lot number and 
date of manufacture, quantity and size of 
each kind of articles manufactured, quan- 
tity and identity of the imported material 
used in the manufacture thereof, and quan- 
tity and value of the resulting waste. A 
sworn abstract of the manufacturing rec- 
ords shall be filed with the drawback entry. 

The drawback allowance shall not exceed 
the duty paid, less 1 per cent thereof, on 
the quantity of the imported material used 
in the manufacture of the exported articles 
as shown by the said abstract of the manu- 
facturing records, less the quantity thereof 
that the value of the waste will replace. 

Rate effective on and after September 4, 
1930. Treasury Decisions, Vol. 59, No. 2. 





DENMARK 


Denmark’s imports of crude rubber and 
rubber goods during 1930 increased in most 
items when compared with 1929. Thus 
imports of crude rubber were 11,672 in- 
stead of 8,137 quintals; automobile tires, 
22,038 instead of 18,171 quintals; motor- 
cycle tubes, 2,048 instead of 1,487 quintals; 
fabric lined hose, 1,278 instead of 1,052 
quintals; other rubber goods 10,162 instead 
of 9,085 quintals. On the other hand foot- 
wear imports dropped from 12,465 to 9,553 
quintals. Imports of tires and tubes for 
cycles declined from 7,685 to 6,831 quintals, 
and motorcycle tires, from 387 to 270 quin- 
tals. 
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Stewart Bolling & Co., Inc., specialist 
in new and used rubber and compound- 
ing machinery, has moved from 1105 
Chester Ave. to 5207 Lakewood Ave., 
Cleveland. 

Wm. O. O’Neil, president of the Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, sees 
1931 a fair year for the rubber industry. 
He states 3,000,000 fewer tires are on 
hand now than were at this time last 
year and expects more tires to be sold 
this year than last year. The General 
plant has been operating at 91 per cent 
capacity. Wages during 1930 were only 
9 per cent less than the vear before. 

Fremont Tool & Die Co., 432-438 N. 
Wood St., Fremont, maker of cutting dies 
of all descriptions for the rubber trade has 
been operating about 90 per cent of ca- 
pacity for the past fourteen months. 





Airplane Ice Shoes 


The first public showing of airplane ice 
eliminators was given at the National Air- 
craft Show, Detroit, Mich., April 11, 1931, 
when “Miss Silvertown,” the Goodrich air- 
plane, was exhibited. The construction and 
operation of this device have been previ- 
ously described in this journal.’ 

Flying deliberately into ice conditions 
which would necessitate forced landings un- 
der ordinary conditions, two airplanes, a 
National Air Transport Douglas and a 
Lockhead Vega owned by The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., both equipped with rubber cover- 
ings over all leading edges, have during the 
past four months demonstrated that another 
aeronautic hazard has been eliminated. 
The rubber devices, designed and perfected 
by Goodrich engineers, are fitted to the air- 
plane wings, tail surfaces, landing gear, and 
flying wires, and expand when compressed 
air is applied by the pilot. The pulsations 
of the “airplane shoes” eliminate ice for- 
mations and allow the airplane to continue 
in flight without danger or loss of effi- 
ciency. 


“Tce Hazard Past for Airplanes.” Inp1a Rvp- 
BER Worvp, May 1, 1930, pp. 70-71. 
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John L. Cohill 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, through Vice President Harvey 
S. Firestone, Jr., who is also president of 
the South American subsidiary, has an- 
nounced that John L. Cohill has been 
named vice president and general man- 
ager of Firestone de la Argentina, S. A., 
to take charge of the company’s opera- 
tions in Argentina, where the company’s 
latest plant at Llavallol, near Buenos 
Aires, opens for production about May 
1. Mr. Cohill, who left for Argentina 
last month, for five years was Firestone 
assistant export manager. Prior to that 
time he spent five years in India with 
Firestone distributers. He also served 
with distinction in the World War as an 
officer in the Canadian and British 
armies in France and the Far East. 

The Rainbow Tire & Rubber Co., 
Columbus, is in the hands of S. U. Rob- 
inson as receiver, who was appointed 
through the application of M. J. Bergin 
Co. of Columbus. The plaintiff claimed 
an unpaid judgment of $3,509. 





Goodrich Airplane with Ice Shoe on Leading Edges of Wings 


1Data and 


Streamline Airplane Tire’ 


The importance of streamlining in air- 
plane construction is well recognized as an 
essential factor in increasing the speed of 
airplanes in flight. This principle has 
been extended to the construction of the 
tires and other parts of the landing gear 
equipment. The final development of a 
radically new type of airplane tire is 
shown in the picture. The tire section is 














Mounted 


General Streamline Airplane Tire 


parabolic in shape with the narrowest part 
at its tread. Thus it cuts through the air 
and reduces the air resistance to a mini- 
mum previously unattainable. The follow- 
ing engineering advantages are also claimed 
for this tire: 

By adopting the parabolic outline and by 
mounting the tire so that the shape is 
maintained, it is possible to reduce not 
only the air pressure 10 to 15 pounds per 
square inch, depending upon the weight of 
the plane, but the coefficient of resistance 
can be decreased to much less than in the 
ordinary type of airplane tire. 

The parabolic cross section increases 
stability over other types and lessens the 
possibility of groundlooping. This feature 
is explained by the fact that the triangle 
is the only geometric figure that will sup- 
port itself. 


illustrations from General Tire & 


Rubber Co., Akron, O 
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Netable Tire Salesman 


Lee R. Jackson, vice president and di- 
rector of sales of Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O., is believed by his friends 
actually to have been born a merchandiser. 
Even when a boy he showed uncommon 
aptitude for marketing goods. In fact, it 
was through selling various specialties 
after school hours that he saved enough 
to put himself through college, and the 
skill and experience thus gained helped 
him later in reaching the goal of chief 
salesman for one of the world’s leading 
ubber enterprises. 

Mr. Jackson was born in Akron, O., 
April 28, 1891, and graduated from the 
Rubber Capital's high school in 1908. Four 
years later he passed through Buchtel Col- 
lege in the same city with special honors. 
In September, 1912, he yielded to the call 
of rubber, and ever since he has concerned 

kind of merchandis- 
forsaken the fold of the Firestone 


h he entered in that year. 


himself with no other 
| 








company, whic 


Having 





qualified as a capable sales rep- 


resentative at the Akron headquarters, he 
was next made manager of the Grand 
Rapids, Mich., bran Later he was ap- 





like places in Indianapolis, Ind., 
Minn. He then dis- 
as district manager for 
and when that section 
organized, he was put in 
Detroit, Mich., district. 
to Akron and 


sales 


pointed te 
and Minneapolis, 
tinguished himself 
the Pacitic Coast; 
had been 
charge of the 
Finally he was brought back 
made manufacturers’ and 

manager, and in December, 


as vice president and director of sales. 


well 


general 


1929, chosen 








Lee R. Jackson 


Much success has not spoiled Mr. Jack- 


son. He cherishes the friendship of less 
fortunate old-time associates, and many of 
them testify to his generous helpfulness. 


He is a member of various Masonic bodies, 
including the Shrine, and belongs to the 
Lone Star Fraternity, Akron University 
Club, Portage Country Club, and Detroit 
Golf and Athletic Clubs; but he has no 
special hobbies unless, as he puts it, selling 
goods. The golf honors of the family have 
gone to Mrs. Jackson, formerly Miss 
Gladys Tuttle, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
who has won many trophies on the links. 
The coupie were married May 3, 1919, and 
make their home at 210 Twin Oaks Road, 
Akron. 


President of Goodyear 


Paul Weeks Litchfield, president of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., is a Bos- 
tonian, son of Charles Manfred and Julia 
Weeks Litchfield. He was born July 26, 
1875, and educated at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, where he was 
graduated in 1896 as a chemical engineer. 

His introduction to the rubber industry 
was through L. C. Chase & Co., Boston 
manufacturer of tires and carriage cloth. 
His engagement by that company was fol- 


lowed by two brief connections: superin- 
tendent of the International Automobile 
Vehicle & Tire Co., Milltown, and_fore- 


man of the molding and the packing de- 


partments of the New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Passaic, both in N. J. In 


1900 he became associated with The Good- 
vear Tire & Rubber Co. as factory man- 
ager, a position in which he soon displayed 
remarkable executive ability under an ever- 
increasing burden of responsibility. 

Mr. Litchfield organized Goodyear’s 
leadership of the industry in the applica- 
tion of scientific principles and research 
to rubber manufacture. His first step was 
to discard old secret formulas and rule-of- 
thumb methods of compounding and manu- 
facture through the establishment of a 
research and development department from 
which have come many vital improvements 
in the industry, such as the first straight 
side tire, the first practical cord tire, first 
pneumatic truck tire, Supertwist fabric, and 
increased tire mileage through improve- 
ments in construction and compounding 
Under his management the company has 
grown to include seven tire factories, four 
in foreign lands; seven tire fabric mills, 
six of which are in the United States and 
ene in Canada; a cotton raising ranch of 
40,000 acres in Arizona; rubber planta- 
tions in Sumatra and the Philippines. 

ie established an unusual program of 
industrial education, including the founding 
Industrial University in 
Akron, and provided the most complete 
facilities for handling it so that every 
employe has a chance to learn, thus build- 
ing up trained personnel within the organ- 
ization to meet any demands made upon it. 

Mr. Litchfield’s deep interest and ac- 
tivity in aeronautics, particularly in lighter- 
than-air craft is widely known. In 1911 
under his direction the company began de- 
signing free army and navy training bal- 
loons for the government and during the 
World War built upwards of a thousand 
free and observation balloons and nearly 
100 airships for these two branches of the 
service. 

Through his efforts in 1924 the Goodyear 
Zeppelin Corp. acquired the German Zep- 
pelin patents for building rigid airships in 
North America. He gathered the world’s 
talent skilled in lighter-than-air de- 
sign, construction, and navigation, which 
enabled Goodyear Zeppelin to win the 
United States Navy award for the design 
of two 6,500,000 cubic foot rigid airships, 
and the award of the construction con- 
tracts in 1928. Goodyear Zeppelin then 
erected the world’s largest airship dock 
and in it built the U. S. S. Akron, first of 
the two ships called for in the contract. 

The Goodyear Airwheel or large low 
pressure rubber tire was developed under 


of Goodyear 


best 
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Mr. Litchfield’s direction tc make the 
landing of planes both shockproof and 
safer and to enable them to take off in 
mud, snow, or sand under conditions with 
which high pressure tires cannot cope. 





Litchfield 


Paul W. 


Mr. Litchtield’s home is in Akron. He 
is a member of the Masonic Order, the 
Akron Chapter of the National Aeronautic 
Association, and the Rubber Association of 
America (1928), as well as a past presi- 
dent of the Akron Boy Scouts Council. 
He served as a director of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, (1929-30), 
and on several government commissions 
during and after the war. He is the author 
of many magazine articles on industrial, 
business, and aeronautical subjects. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.,, 
Akron, last month reelected Paul W. 
Litchfield president and chairman. All 
other board members also were re- 
elected. Edward C. Phillips, general 
foreman, recently completed thirty vears 
with the company. Another veteran 
employe, General Superintendent Wm. 
Stephens, in completing three decades 
with Goodyear was presented with a 
bronze plaque by Vice President C. C. 
Slusser. Inscribed on the tablet was a 
fitting tribute to and appreciation of Mr. 
Williams by his associates. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, ac- 
cording to First Vice President T. G. 
Graham, has reduced its wage scale in 
its plant department, in line with the cut 
made by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. About 13,009 Goodrich workers are 
affected, unskilled labor from 5 to 20 
per cent, and skilled very little. W. J. 
Boulboulle, manager of the _ office 
standards department, was made opera- 
tions manager of the St. Louis, Mo., 
district, effective April 9. L. D. Wrent- 
more, manager of the accounts payable 
department, will do special work in the 
office standards department; while his 
former duties will be taken over by 
L. H. Roemisch, of the cost department 
of the mechanical division. 

R. D. Franklin, formerly of the Good- 
rich mechanical division, has been named 
successor to W. N. Spring, resigned, in 
the Goodrich purchasing department. Mr. 
Franklin will handle purchases of printing, 
paper, fiber, and corrugated shipping con- 
tainers, fixtures, and office supplies. 
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EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 














James D. Tew 


Tew. R.M.A. President 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of The Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc., 250 W. 57th St., New York, 
N. Y., J. D. Tew, president of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O., was elected presi- 
dent of the Association, succeeding the late 
Samuel Woolner, Jr. 

F. B. Davis, Jr., president of the United 
States Rubber Co., 1790 Broadway, New 
York, was elected first vice president, and 
C. D. Garretson, president of the Electric 
Hose & Rubber Co., Wilmington, Del., was 
reelected second vice president. 

W. H. Lalley, president of the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co., 1775 Broadway, New 
York, and Herbert E. Smith, vice president 
of the United States Rubber Co., were 
elected members of the board of directors, 
succeeding Mr. Woolner and H. L. Mc- 
Claren, resigned. 

A. F. Townsend, president of the Man- 
hattan Rubber Mfg. Division of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., and Mr. Lalley were 
elected members of the executive committee 
succeeding Mr. Litchfield and Mr. Woolner. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., has leased the ninth, 
the tenth, and the eleventh floors of the 
new Empire State Building, Fifth 
Avenue and 34th St., New York, N. Y., 
according to a recent announcement by 
Alfred E. Smith, president of Empire 
State, Inc., of which Pierre S. du Pont, 
chairman and president of the leasing 
firm, is a director. The three floors are 
to be occupied by the following du Pont 
subsidiaries now scattered in Manhat- 
tan: Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., Grasselli Chemical Co., Viscoloid 
Works, National Ammonia Co., du Pont 
Explosives, du Pont Rayon Co., and 
Krebs Pigment & Chemical Co. The 
lease involves a total gross rental of 
about $3,000,000. 

Lee Tire & Rubber Corp., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., has made arrangements 
with Phillips Petroleum Co. whereby 
Lee tires and tubes will be sold in 1,600 
service stations of the Phillips chain in 
sixteen states. A plan for selling these 
tires and tubes will be offered also to 
8,500 dealers in Phillips products. 


Baldwin-Southwark Corp., Southwark 
Foundry & Machine Co. Div., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has announced that Francis 
3uckingham is now associated with the 
organization as sales engineer, covering 
testing machinery and equipment. For 
the past eighteen years he has been en- 
gaged in designing and selling such 
equipment. 


Foils Death in Fall Into 
Dry Doek 


The illustration shows the 54-foot wall 
of the United States navy yard dry dock 
at Norfolk, Va. down which Joseph 
O’Brien, navy yard worker, plunged in 
his coupe when it accidently was backed 
over the edge of the dock, the largest 
in the world. The wreckage of the car 
is shown on the floor of the dry dock. 
Mr. O’Brien crawled out through a hole 
in the top of the car, practically unhurt. 














Stivas Studio 

He says he believes his life was saved 
because the tires did not blow out, al- 
though the rims were bent out of shape 
by the crash. Inset shows the wreck 
of the car, which is equipped with Gen- 
eral balloons, tires of The General Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O. 








Closed 


Ansbacher-Siegle Corp., 50 Union Sq., 
New York, N. Y., in addition to its al- 
ready extensive variety of organic colors 
developed and processed for rubber com- 
pounding, recently took over the rubber 
color business of J. M. Huber, Inc., 460 
W. 34th St., also in New York. 


The C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., manufacturer of indicating, 
recording, and controlling instruments, 
has moved its Pittsburgh, Pa., branch to 
1026-27 Park Bldg., where new and in- 
creased quarters make possible larger 
stocks and more prompt deliveries. 
TAG work in this territory is headed by 
District Manager E. D. Wacker and W. 
A. Stoeltzing. 


Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc., dealer in 
crude rubber and foreign produce, on 
May 1 moved from 44 Beaver St. to 99 
Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


Folding Molded Douche Bag 


OLDED rubber douche bags are as 


familiar as water bottles, bathing 
caps, and other druggists’ sundries, but 
never until now has a practical folding 


douche bag been perfected. Those that have 
previously appeared have developed more 
or less weakness by deterioration of the 
rubber because of the tensile strains origi- 
nated by folding. 

The folding bag here pictured in open 
and closed positions is molded with trans- 
verse bends of such depth and contour that 
the bag easily folds over upon itself as 
though hinged along both lines of flexure. 
When in this position, the detached coiled 
rubber tube connection is confined within 
the bag fold. 

At the top end of the bag is molded a 
pocket which can be closed by molded rub- 
ber buttons that fasten through holes cut 
in the flap. The hard rubber pipes and 
metal pinch cock are securely kept in the 
pocket. 

Thus all these attachments are folded 
within the bag into a convenient compact 
form to be placed in the medicine cabinet 
or traveling bag. Any slight amount of 
moisture left within the folded bag simplv 
aids to preserve the rubber. 

This method of manufacture can be ap- 
plied to water bottles as well as douche 
bags. The new features involved are in- 
tended to aid in selling a higher class 
product at a profit. The idea originated 
with Howard McGee, United States Rub- 
ber Co., 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





Opened 
U. S. Folding Douche Bag 
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Westinghouse Directors 
Reelected 


Stockholders of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. reelected 
the following directors. whose terms had 
expired, and transacted routine business 
at a meeting at East Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
April 8: E. M. Herr, vice chairman, and 
L. A. Osborne, vice president of the 
Westinghouse company; H. B. Rust, 
president of the Koppers company; and 
Samuel M. Vauclain, chairman of the 
board, Baldwin Locomotive Works. 





Rubber Trade Association of New 
York, Inc., on May 1 moved from 14 
S. William St. to 33 S. William St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 1775 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., has an- 
nounced that John J. Jordan, general 
sales manager, has been made assistant 
to the president, Wm. H. Lalley. Mr. 
Jordan’s former post has been given to 
A. W. Barry, manager of the truck and 
bus tire sales division; while Frank B. 
Byron has been appointed assistant 
general sales manager. 

Shiraishi Kogyo Kaisha, Ltd., reports 
that on April 1 it moved its Osaka 
branch office to No. 1014 Nishiente-Cho, 
Naniwaku, Osaka. 

American Manufacturers Export Assn., 
401 Broadway, New York, N. Y., in an 
effort to effect a revival of the country’s 
export trade and thus help end the cur- 
rent world-wide depression, through 
Executive Vice President Frank L. Eld- 
ridge, has made a plea for concerted 
act‘on on the part of manufacturers with 
markets abroad. Charles E. Guest, vice 
president and general manager of the 
United States Rubber Export Co., Ltd., 
1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y., is 
actively interested in the association. 

The National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents, Inc., 11 Park Place, New 
York, N. Y., to find a practical method 
for measuring the efficiency and proving 
the value of the purchasing department, 
is offering three cash prizes totaling 
$1,500 in a contest conducted under the 
rules of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants. The contest, open to 
members of both organizations, ends 
May 20, 1931. 

L. H. Hoag, formerly advertising man- 
ager of INDIA RuBBER WorLD is now with 
Spadone Machine Co., 15 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 


National Safety Couneil 


The Rubber Section, N. S. C., met in a 
three-day session at Columbus, on April 
21. A. P. Regal, process engineer, Phila- 
delphia Rubber Works Co., presided. The 
subjects discussed were, “What Was the 
Most Successful Thing You Did in Safety 
Work?” and “What Is Your Worst Safety 
Problem?” 

In the place of C. B. Mitchella, who re- 
signed to become general manager of the 
Adamson Machine Co., H. Kilgore, chief 
draftsman, engineering department, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the Engineer- 
ing Committee, National Safety Council. 
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The Meriam Co., mechanical engineer, 
1955 W. 112th St., Cleveland, O., has 
appointed Mayer & Oswald, 332 S. La- 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill, its sales repre- 
sentative in the Chicago territory. 

The Williams-Bowman Rubber Co., 
manufacturer of mechanical rubber 
goods, 1941-49 S. 54th Ave., Cicero, IIL, 
the oldest rubber factory in the Chicago 
district. having been established in 1903, 
recently completed an addition 55 by 
200 feet, one-story, with a two-story 
section 55 by 50 feet, to its plant, which 
more than doubles the floor space of 
thé factory and provides more com- 
modious offices. Officers of the com- 
pany include W. J. Williams, one of the 
founders, who is president and treasurer; 
R. M. Lindquest, vice president; and 
H. V. McGurren, secretary. 

Ajax Rubber Co., Racine, Wis., stock- 
holders received a letter from President 
H. L. McClaren stating that refinancing 
the concern is impossible, and the Chase 
National Bank of New York, trustee for 
the holders of $1,324,400 of its bonds, 
will be permitted to bring suit to fore- 
close the issue. In addition Ajax owes 
its bank creditors $500,000, and has de- 
faulted also in paying interest on its 
$500,000 of 8 per cent gold notes. Mr. 
McClaren savs there will be a deficit to 
the bondholders after disposal of the 
mortgaged property, and a deficit to the 
company’s creditors in excess of $1,000,- 
000. Arrangements are being made to 
refinance the McClaren Rubber Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., an eastern subsidiary, 
to keep it intact and in production. New 
capital of $375,000 is being provided. 





Gilmer Aequires Panama 
Rubber Co. 


The L. H. Gilmer Co., Tacony, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., recently purchased the entire 
capital stock together with all assets of 
the Panama Rubber Co., Chicago, Ill. All 
fixtures and machinery of the Panama com- 
pany have been shipped from Chicago to 
Philadelphia, where the Gilmer activities 
are concentrated. Hereafter all Panama 
rubber belts, known as “Kable-Kord”, will 
be manufactured by the Gilmer organiza- 
tion as “Gilmer-Kable-Kord” belts. 





Corduroy Distributers 


The Corduroy Tire Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has recently arranged with Wood- 
ward, Wight & Co., Ltd, New Orleans, 
La., to act as wholesale distributer for 
Corduroy tires and tubes. Woodward 
Wight & Co., Ltd., will distribute Cordu- 
roy tires and tubes in 52 parishes in 
Louisiana and 30 counties in Mississippi, 
which comprises the Southern portion of 
these two states. 





Horace B. Tobin, president and treas- 
urer of the Woven Steel Hose & Rub- 
ber Co., Trenton, N. J., April 11 cele- 
brated his sixtieth birthday with a supper 
party at his lodge, ‘“Mere Corner,” near 
New Hope, Pa. 


United States Rubber Co. 
U. S. Stalwart Tires 


A new line of G. & J. tires, featured 
by a new scientifically designed all-over 
non-skid traction tread and containing 
more rubber content than the product 
which it replaces, comprises four items: 
the Super-Stalwart, a fine-grade six-ply 
heavy duty tire; the Stalwart, a four-ply 
tire of first quality; the Endurance, a 
standard grade tire in the low price 
field; and the Stalwart Heavy Service, 
a tire for trucks and buses; according 
to a recent announcement by the United 
States Rubber Co., Tire Department, 
Detroit, Mich. 

The new Stalwart tire is manufactured 
in all standard sizes. Lhe Super-Stal- 
wart is easily identified on the car by a 
thin gold stripe on the sidewall. 


New Brake Lining 


A new flexible molded brake lining, 
just announced by the U. S. Rubber 
Tire Department, known as U. S. Royal 
Master Latex Bonded, is characterized 
by a marked increase in heat resistance 
and to’the effects of water. Squealing 
is said to be eliminated under both wet 
and dry conditions, because of the 
smoothness with which the braking sur- 
face adjusts itself to the drum. In 
manufacturing this lining carefully se- 
lected asbestos is bonded with latex, pro- 
ducing a product of marked uniformity 
and giving an even coefficient of friction 
in all weathers throughout the life of 
the lining. Because of its great density 
and strength it is able to resist hot 
brake drums without swelling or scor- 
ing. Tests over a period of months and 
under all kinds of road conditions have 
shown this lining to have excellent 
wearing qualities. 

The new product has been developed 
by the Fibre Products Department, but 
sales will be handled by a new Brake 
Lining Division of the Tire Department. 


Foreign Students 


American super service methods will 
be introduced into South Africa, Cuba, 
and Norway by three young men who 
traveled across the seas to learn Am- 
erican ways of tire and car servicing and 
who are now attending the Detroit Tire 
Repair School. These men are George 
D. Worthington, Johannesburg, South 
Africa; Eduardo Doval, Havana, Cuba; 
and John Krag, Oslo, Norway. 

American methods are spreading 
rapidly, according to these men, owing 
to a great extent to the growing su- 
premacy of Amercian cars and equip- 
ment and the rapidly increasing Amer- 
ican tourist traffic abroad. 


Accident Record 


During 1930 the United States Rubber 
Co., with a reduction of 9 per cent in the 
number of employes, showed an improve- 
ment of 54 per cent in the number of days 
lost due to industrial accidents, and an 
improvement of 37 per cent in the number 
of lost time accidents, as compared with 
the figures for 1929. 
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Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Mass., has 
announced that Frederick H. Learned, 
formerly with Stowe & Woodward Co., 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass., has been 
put in charge of Tyer rubber roll sales. 

Davidson Rubber Co., 50 Brighton 
St., Charlestown District, Boston, Mass., 
reports that it now makes sponge rubber 
for the shoe industry, including not only 
the sponge but also the molds to supply 
any specialties desired. The company 
has enjoyed a very successful year with 
the plant operating at capacity for some 
time. 

The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., 
Providence, R. I., board of directors re- 
cently elected the following officers: H. 
A. DuVillard, president; C. F. ‘Villing- 
hast, vice president and managing 
director; W. A. Stelling, vice president 
and general works manager; E. C. 
Mowry, secretary and treasurer. 


National Rubber Stores, selling rub- 
ber goods including footwear and sports 
accessories, 179 Essex St., Salem, 
Mass., last month celebrated its third 
birthday. 

J. Frank Tucker, secretary of the 
membership-service bureau, Chamber of 
Commerce, Springfield, Mass., recently 
resigned to accept a position in the sales 
department of The Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

J. W. Thomas, vice president and 
general manager, Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O., was a recent visitor 
in Lowell, Mass., as the guest of the 
local Firestone distributer, James F. 
Donohoe, whom he. heartily congratu- 
lated on the large increase in sales of 
Firestone tires in Lowell despite the 
general depression. Mr. Thomas de- 
clared that the rubber industry as a 
whole has somewhat improved; manu- 
facturers’ sales volume receded only 23 
per cent in 1930 as against 35 per cent 
average recession for business in gen- 
eral. He also finds conditions favorable 
for the recovery of the industry. 

Charles Berlow, chief chemist at the 
Woonsocket branch of the American 
Wringer Co., Woonsocket, R. I., for the 
past six years, has been promoted to the 
office of superintendent. Mr. Berlow suc- 
ceeds Harry Schlosser, former superin- 
tendent, who has been made assistant to 
General Manager George R. Keltie. Mr. 
Berlow, who graduated in chemistry from 
Northeastern University in Boston, was for 
several years under the tutelage of the late 
Dr. Lothar Weber of Boston, and later 
was employed by the Fisk Rubber Co. in 
Springfield, Mass. 

The Eureka Fire Hose Co. has been 
awarded the contract for 1,000 feet of 
new hose for the Woonsocket fire de- 
partment, Woonsocket, R. I., on a bid 
of $1.30 a foot. 

American Wringer Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I., on March 28 voted to reduce the 
company’s dividend on common from 75 
to 37% cents. This action places the 
stock on a $1.50 annual basis as com- 
pared with $3 heretofore in force. De- 
sire to conserve cash assets was declared 
to be the motive behind the reduction. 


NEW 


Big Okonite Cable 
Shipment 

One of the largest shipments of 
heavy, rubber insulated submarine cable 
to the West Coast was made by rail 
recently by the Okonite Cable Co., 
Passaic, which a few years ago took 
over the Callender Cable Co., Paterson, 
and more recently the Hazard Wire & 
Cable Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. This 
cable is of the 3-conductor-350,000 cir- 
cular mill-13,500 volt-steel wire arm- 
ored type; and each of the copper 
conductors is heavily insulated in 60 
per cent (by volume) wild up-river fine 
Para rubber without reclaim or rubber 
substitutes, which after washing and 
sheeting had been dried openly in the 
dark for over 60 days to give it peculiar 
properties. The cable was 11,000 feet 
long, weighed 112 tons, and required 
five flat cars to convey it to the steam 
electric generating station of the 
Southern California Edison Co., Ter- 
minal Island, Los Angeles Co., Calif. 
That company will use the cable in 
transmitting power to the new Procter 
& Gamble soap factory on the main- 
land at Long Beach, Calif. 





Little improvement occurred in the 
New Jersey rubber industry during the 
past month. The majority of plants re- 
port slight increase in mechanical 
goods output, but business is less than 
that of last Spring. Tire and tube pro- 
duction has decreased, but manufacturers 
believe it will improve with Summer. 
Warm weather has effected an increase 
in rubber athletic footwear. 

Thiokol Corp., Yardville, reports that 
business conditions remain good with 
no let-up in output. 





The Alice Mill of the Woonsocket 
Rubber Co., Woonsocket, R. I., sub- 
sidiary of the United States Rubber Co., 
on April 11 shut down for an indefinite 
period because of lack of business, ac- 
cording to Factory Manager J. D. Wil- 
mot. The plant normally employed 
1,300 workers, but of late had only be- 
tween 800 and 900 on a _ three-day 
schedule. 

National India Rubber Co., Bristol, 
R. I., subsidiary of the United States 
Rubber Co., according to Factory Man- 
ager Maurice Smith, Jr., in its Keds 
Division, will operate on a_ three-day 
week schedule for an indefinite period. 
Mr. Smith also announced a downward 
revision in wages, effective April 6, af- 
fecting about 1,800 workers, salaried em- 
ployes included. It is expected that 
the personnel of all departments also 
will be cut. Unsatisfactory business 
conditions are the cause. 

Reginald Godfrey, rubber engineer 
with the American Wringer Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I., for eight years, resigned, 
effective May 1, to accept a_ similar 
position with the Archer Rubber Co. of 
Milford Mass. Mr. Godfrey for ten 
years was associated with the Dominion 


Rubber Co., Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 
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Pocono Rubber Cloth Co., Trenton, 
announces that jobbers have increased 
their orders. The company regards 
this increase as a good sign that busi- 
ness is becoming more active. 


Alfred H. Branham, receiver for the 
Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, in a re- 
cent report for the United States Dis- 
trict Court covered Murray operations. 
March net sales increased approxi- 
mately 20 per cent over February, with 
a net profit from operations amounting 
to over 6 per cent of net sales after all 
deductions except depreciation. Sales 
so far in April are about 50 per cent 
ahead of March, with every indication 
that this increase will continue. Up to 
the present, operations have been car- 
ried on without issuing receiver's certifi- 
cates. During the past four months, 
plant production has been about 25 per 
cent of capacity. With the large in- 
crease in orders, plans are being made 
immediately to double production. A 
new sales outlet has recently been de- 
veloped on the Pacific Coast, and the 
company has been shipping in carload 
lots to this territory by way of the 
Panama Canal at very low transporta- 
tion rates. 


Hamilton Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, 
in a severe fire in the dusting room lost 
much special equipment. 

Rubber Manufacturers’ Association of 
New Jersey held a dinner and meeting 
on April 14 at the Trenton Club. H. 
W. Whitford, of The Rubber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who recently re- 
turned from a trip to the Far East, 
gave an interesting talk on rubber 
growing in foreign lands. A. L. Viles, 
R. M. A. general manager, also spoke. 
_ Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, con- 
tinues to operate normally, with an 
increase of orders over last month. 

Harry W. Roberts, president of the 
Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, 
states that business has shown an up- 
ward trend during the past few weeks. 
The plant is running normally. 

John D. MacTaggart, Puritan super- 
intendent, is a candidate on the Repub- 
lican ticket for committeeman of Hamil- 
ton Township, Trenton. 


Robert J. Stokes, president of the 
Thermoid Company, Trenton, has been 
on a business trip through southern 
and western states. 


Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, 
is experiencing improved business both 
at the Trenton factory and at the plant 
at Welland, Ont., Canada. The com- 
pany is preparing to use its new three- 
story addition recently completed at 
Trenton. Milton H. Martindell, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer, has been 
on a business trip through the West. 

Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, an- 
nounces that improvement continues in 
production of both mechanical goods 
and soles and heels. 


Mercer Rubber Co., Trenton, finds 


that orders are on the increase over last 
month. 
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Trade continued to be timid and 
spasmodic during the past month in 
many rubber lines throughout the 
Pacific Coast section. While many 
manufacturers and distributers recorded 
fair advances in tire sales, the total fell 
below expectations; business lacked the 
snap that would be expected at this sea- 
son. With the near approach of Sum- 
mer, however, more cars running than 
ever, tires known to be well worn, and 
dealers’ stocks undoubtedly meager, an 
early improvement is considered very 
likely, and the buying momentum may 
continue well through the Summer. 
Such optimism, though, does not prevail 
among makers of and dealers in rubber 
goods for the oil industry, which is 
aptly referred to as fairly shot to pieces. 
Production has been so greatly in ex- 
cess of demand that large and small pro- 
ducers and refiners have been forced 
to curtail their buying of rubber needs 
to the barest requirements. Many small 
rubber concerns making staple and 
specialty goods for the oil trade have 
been feeling keenly this let-down. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
California stockholders held their an- 
nual meeting at the Los Angeles plant 
April 9 and selected these directors: 
P. W. Litchfield, C. Slusser, J. E. 
Jardine, J. S. Willaman, Leroy Tom- 
kins, R. S. Wilson, H. J. Young, and 
J. K. Hough. Mr. Tomkins takes the 
place of E. J. Thomas, who has joined 
the Akron 
whom Mr. Tomkins also succeeded as 
superintendent of the Los Angeles plant. 
It is stated that tire production now 
averages 8,000 daily, and that the pros- 
pects of increased output soon are ex- 
cellent. Mr. Litchfield, who heads the 
parent and subsidiary Goodyear com- 
panies, made a trip from Akron, O., to 
attend the meeting. 


Goodyear personnel, and 


Goodyear tire dealers of the South- 
west had their annual conference last 
month at the Biltmore Hotel, Los An- 
geles; nearly 300 attended. A dinner 
and a sound motion picture were 
features. Charles H. Williams, city 
branch manager, was in charge. A 
similar dealer conference was held later 
at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
under the direction of Porter D. Collins, 
local branch manager. About 175 at- 
tended, including tire, motor car, and 
airplane dealers. 

National Latex Co., 4100 Ardmore St., 
Southgate, Los Angeles, Calif., is the 
newest rubber concern in the South- 
west. It plans to make at the outset 
various automobile accessories and to 
utilize latex in some of the processes. 
Machinery is being installed and the 
concern expects soon to be in full opera- 
tion. I. W. Robertson, who has had 
much experience in eastern rubber fac- 
tory management, is in charge. 

John G. Gates, secretary-treasurer, of 
the Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo.. 
has been spending his vacation in 
southern California. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Ships Latex to Southwest 


The United States Rubber Co., which 
recently sent a carload of latex from 
Detroit, Mich., to the Southwest, is 
arranging to ship latex directly from its 
plantations in Sumatra to its Samson 
Division tire factory in Los Angeles, 


’ Calif. The latex will be transported 


from vessels in the harbor to the factory 
in tank trucks, and pumped into contain- 
ers of 50,000 gallons capacity, which 
have just been built. The chief use for 
the latex is in treating cord fabric. 


Samson Division 
United States Rubber Co. 


According to F. D. Carpenter, in 
charge of factory operations, Samson is 
steadily stepping up production and for 
the ensuing six months plans to operate 
at full capacity. An improvement in tube 
making is being developed at the Los 
Angeles plant by John E. Cady, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., where all U. S. tubes 
have been made, except the smaller out- 
put coming from the recently acquired 
plant at Gillette, Wis. Since April 1, 
450 men have been added to the plant’s 
payroll. 

A. Schleicher, president of the Sam- 
son Tire & Rubber Corp., Division of 
the United States Rubber Co., and gen- 
eral manager of the concern, was re- 
cently honored at a luncheon given by 
the manufacturing committee of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce for 
the notable work which he has done in 
industrial development in and about 
Los Angeles, and especially in found- 
ing the Samson company in 1918. Orra 
IE. Monnette, a leading banker, who 
was toastmaster, paid the guest of 
honor a warm tribute for his helpful- 
ness in the Chamber’s activities and 
presented Mr. Schleicher with a gold 
watch on behalf of the committee. The 
recipient expressed his surprise and ap- 
preciation in a happy speech. An in- 
teresting recital of the major achieve- 
ments in the rubber industry was next 
given by three well-known local tech- 
nicians, F. W. Stavely, of the Firestone 
company; W. R. Hucks, of the Good- 
rich company; and J. A. Wilson, of the 
Goodyear company. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. has ap- 
pointed Arno W. Sigel, former Los 
Angeles office and credit manager, as 
division credit manager for the Pacific 
Coast field. He is succeeded by Harry 
Oliphant, for seven years Ajax Co. 
credit manager. 

James A. Wheatley, Jr., sales manager 
of the automotive division of the Ther- 
moid Company, Trenton, N J., was 
recently the guest of Willard Kelly, 
Pacific Coast manager, at 1263 Mission 
St., San Francisco, Calif. He planned 
to make a close study of coast trade 
conditions. 
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W. J. Pugh, president of Ralphs-Pugh 
Co., Inc., 530-532 Howard St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., states, that despite evident 
economy on the part of many large 
industrial establishments, as well as very 
conservative buying on the part of 
smaller purchasers, orders for future de- 
livery of materials are coming in very 
well and that the outlook is quite en- 
couraging. The company acts as factory 
branch distributers, competing with 
factories that maintain their own 
branches in the Golden Gate region. 
In addition to factories named in a 
previous item, the company represents 
the Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., 
Beacon Falls, Conn., as a direct factory 
branch, carrying a large warehouse stock. 
It also represents the Athletic Shoe Co., 
Chicago, Ill, with a complete line of 
sport shoes and Rest-Rite novelty kid 
sheep-lined and cuffed slippers; as well 
as other manufacturers of note. 

Pacific Goodrich Co.’s general sales 
manager, F. E. Titus, was the guest of 
the Advertising Club of Los Angeles, 
Calif., at a recent luncheon at the Bilt- 
more Hotel and gave an interesting talk 
on the southwest rubber industry. He 
indicated that with a fair amount of en- 
couragement the Goodrich concern, 
and possibly others, might undertake 
the manufacture on a large scale of 
other important products besides tires, 
and he foresaw a great future for the 
industry in the Southwest. Guests in- 
cluded President John W. Mapel, Gen- 
eral Sales Manager J. K. Hough, and 
City Branch Manager C. H. Williams, all 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; 
Vice President B. F. Schleicher and Gen- 
eral Sales Manager J. B. Magee, of the 
Samson Division, United States Rubber 
Co.; City Branch Manager C. W.. Ort, 
of the United States Rubber Co.: Vice 
President and General Manager R. J. 
Cope, Vice President and General Sales 
Manager R. C. Tucker, and H. A. Mc- 
Kellar, city branch manager, all of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; Vice 
President and General Manager S. B. 
Robertson and District Manager F. L. 
Hockensmith, of the Pacific Goodrich 
Rubber Co. 

Phil X. Daniels, formerly of the 
Salt Lake City branch, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Goodrich Den- 
ver branch. The nineteenth store of 
Goodrich Silvertown, Inc., was opened 
last month in Oakland, Calif. 

Durable Mat Co. 2926 16th Ave., 
South, Seattle, Wash., manufacturer of 
safety mats and fenders for boats, has 
completed its branch factory at Toronto, 
Canada, the products of which will be 
similar to those of the main works in 
Seattle and the branch factory set up 
last year in Akron, O. A novelty is a 
two-tone colored mat of attractive de- 
sign for household and other purposes. 
According to Treasurer Chas. T. Lyons, 
sales have been good, and the prospects 
are excellent. The official staff of the 


Durable Mat Co. for 1931 is the same as 
that ef 1930. 
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THE OBITUARY RECORD 


R. M. A. President 


THE rubber industry lost a valued execu- 

tive, and a host of people a wonderful 
friend, when death claimed Samuel Wool- 
ner, Jr., at his home, 1016 Fifth Ave. New 
York, N. Y., on April 13. Two months ago 
he had resigned as president of Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co., but at the time of his 
death he was president of The Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, to which post 
he had been reelected in January. 

Mr. Woolner was born on July 4, 1866, 
in Louisville, Ky.; but when he was still 
a boy his family moved to Peoria, Ill. He 
was educated in Louisville and Peoria 
schools; then attended Cornell University, 
from which he was graduated in 1888. 

In his adopted city of Peoria he rose to 
prominence, not only as an important busi- 











Samuel Woolner, Jr. 


ness executive but as a valued aide in the 
Democratic party. For many years he was 
very active in civic and political affairs in 
Illinois. 

His business career began with the Peoria 
Grape Sugar Co. Later, however, with 
other members of his family he organized 
the Woolner Distilling Co. of Peoria, of 
which he was president for many years. 
When the Eighteenth Amendment brought 
an end to these activities, Mr. Woolner 
came to New York. 

A few years later he evinced a keen in- 
terest in the rubber industry. In 1925 he 
was chosen president of Kelly-Springfield. 
He was also one-of the organizers of the 
Rubber Institute, Inc., in 1928. 

Besides he belonged to the Lotos, Cri- 
terion, Hollywood, and Norwood Golf 
clubs, the Illinois Athletic Association of 
Chicago, the Creve Coeur Club of Peoria, 
and the Peoria Country Club. 

Surviving him are his widow, a son, a 
daughter, her husband, and her daughter. 
To these Mr. Woolner left his entire estate, 
estimated in excess of $1,000,000. 

His funeral services were held on April 
15 at the Temple Emanu-El in New York. 


Prominent Executive 


O THE sincere sorrow of all who knew 
and loved him Herbert G. Day, presi- 
dent of The Philadelphia Rubber Works, 
subsidiary of The B. F. Goodrich Co., both 
of Akron, O., died on March 24 after an 
operation. Mr. Day joined the Philadel- 





Herbert G. Day 


phia company as night superintendent in 
January, 1912. A year later he was trans- 
ferred to the engineering department. In 
1917, he was appointed chief engineer, and 
in 1928 was elected second vice president 
and general superintendent. He became 
vice president in October, 1929, and won 
the presidency of the company in February, 
1930. 

His other business experiences include 
work in the engineering department of The 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, 
O., from 1905 to 1906. The next year was 
spent with The National Tube Co., Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., followed by two years with 
The Hamilton Iron & Steel Co., Hamilton, 
O. From 1909 to 1912 he was with The 
Day-Ward Co., Warren, O. 

Mr. Day was born in Warren on May 
21, 1882. He attended the local high school 
and then the Case School of Applied Sci- 
ence, Cleveland, O., where he majored in 
engineering and was graduated in 1905 with 
the degree of Bachelor of Science. 

He was a member of Phi Delta Theta, 
Akron City, and Fairlawn Golf Clubs. 


Surviving him is his widow. 





R & H Vice President 


HILIP O. SCHLEUSSNER, first vice- 

"president of Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Co., Inc. New York, N. Y., 
and an active figure in the drug and chem- 
ical industry for over 25 years, died on 
March 21 at his home, “Wood Acres,” 
Stamford, Conn. He had been ill with 
bronchial pneumonia since last November. 
Private services were held at “Wood 
Acres” on March 23, and interment was in 
Woodlawn Cemetery. 

To his many friends in the chemical in- 
dustry both here and abroad, Mr. Schleuss- 
ner was always an interesting personage. 
A genial disposition and kindly interest in 
his fellow men won for him a host of 
friends. 


Noted Crude Rubber Man 


With profound sorrow we record an- 

other inestimable loss to the rubber 
industry, in the passing of William T. Eas- 
ley, manager of the liquid latex department 
of the Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc., 99 Wall 
St., New York, N. Y. Mr. Easley died of 
pneumonia at his home, 144 E. 36th St., 
New York, on April 11. 

He was born on December 9, 1875, in 
Brooklyn, Va. He attended the Virginia 
Military Institute. When twenty-one he 
went to Mexico to work for the Vera Cruz 
& Pacific Railroad. He was made gen- 
eral manager of the company and lived at 
Vera Cruz and Cordoba. 














Wm. T. Easley 


About 1905, however, the guayule rubber 
industry won his attention. He, therefore. 
joined the Pan-American Crude Rubber 
Co., whose headquarters were at the 
Hacienda Soledad in the State of Nuevo 
Leon, as manager. He later became asso- 
ciated with the Diamond Rubber Co., for 
whom he entered the guayule fields of 
southwestern Texas, where he remained 
many years. When The B. F. Goodrich 
Co. took over the Diamond company, Mr. 
Easley was made purchaser of a large part 
of its crude rubber supplies, with head- 
quarters at Singapore, S. S. For about 
eight years he held that post. 

In 1921 he resigned to spend a few years 
in the rubber dealing and brokerage busi- 
ness, after which he became general man- 
ager of the Jenkins Brothers’ plant at 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

He later showed much interest in the 
development of liquid latex and was de- 
voting his efforts to this work with the 
Wilson company when he died. 

Mr. Easley was an enthusiastic big game 
hunter. He hunted tigers in Siam with the 
King of Siam, and bears in Alaska with 
members of the English aristocracy. An- 
other favorite sport of his was fishing. His 
hobby was collecting Oriental rugs and 
curios. In his home is a room that would 
enchant any lover of Oriental goods. 

Surviving him is his widow, to whom 
the deepest sympathy of the trade is ex- 
tended. 
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Freneh Rubber Pioneer 


NDRE J. MICHELIN, 78, a partner in 

the great Michelin organization, in- 
cluding the Michelin & Co., Clermont Fer- 
rand, France, Michelin Tire Co., Milltown, 
N. J., Michelin Tire Co., Turin, Italy, and 
Michelin Tire Co., London, England, died 
on April 4 at his home in Paris, France. 

In 1883 Andre Michelin and his brother, 
Edouard, organized the Michelin company, 
which became a pioneer in manufacturing 
bicycle and automobile tires, inner tubes, 
The Michelins were 
pneumatic 


and demountable rims. 
among the first to champion 
tires. During the many years of successful 
manufacture Edouard was at the principal 
factory in Clermont Ferrand, where he was 
in charge; while Andre, with headquarters 
in France, headed sales and advertising. 
Much of the success of the Michelin or- 
ganization was due to the shrewdness of 
Andre Michelin. J. Hauvette Michelin, 
who was general manager of the plant for- 
merly at Milltown, N. J., is their nephew. 


Fred L. Conover 


HE Combination Rubber Mfg. Co., 
Trenton, N. J., announces the death ot 
its treasurer, Fred L. Conover, on April 


23, 1931. His obituary will appear in our 
next issue. 


Veteran Representative 


HE many friends and business associ- 

ates of Charles F. Green learned with 
deep regret of his death on April 15 in his 
seventy-fourth year. Since 1904 he had 
been a representative of the Home Rubber 
Co., Trenton, N. J., and covered most of 
the United States in the pursuit of his 


duties. Lately, however, he had confined 





Charles F. Green 


his activities to many of the South At- 
lantic and East South Central states. 

Mr. Green was always very active in 
association affairs. His loss will be keenly 
felt by the National Supply & Manufac- 
turers Assn. and the National Association 
of Stationary Engineers, among others. 





Former Goodrich Chairman 
RANCIS ALONZO HARDY, once 
president of the Diamond Rubber Co. 

and a former chairman of the board of The 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, O., 

died April 19 at his home. 800 San Rafael 

Ave., Pasadena, Calif., at the age of &0. 

He had been ill many months. He retired 

in 1921. Before going into the rubber 

business he had formed the firm of F. A. 

Hardy & Co., a large Chicago optical con- 

cern, now merged with the American Opti- 

cal Co. He had also been a director in 
the Diamond Match Co., the Bankers’ Na- 
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tional Bank, and the Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank, of Chicago, III. 

Mr. Hardy was born in Seaforth, Eng- 
land, of old American stock, while his 
parents were sojourning abroad. He had 
lived in Pasadena ten years and was 
actively interested in the development of 
the California Institute of Technology. 
He completed shortly before his death a 
notable book on economics. Among his 
philanthropies was Lawrence Hall, Chi- 
cago, Ill, a school for underprivileged 
boys. He was a member of the Chicago, 
Union League, and Glen View Clubs, of 
Chicago, Ill., and the Midwick Country 
Club, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Surviving are two sons, a daughter, six 
grandchildren, and one great-grandchild. 
Burial was made in Chicago. 


John Jovee 


OHN E. JOYCE, JR., for many years 
foreman at the Essex Rubber Co., 
Trenton, N. J., died recently at his home, 
462 Stuyvesant Ave., Trenton. He was 
formerly employed by the Thermoid Rub- 


ber Co., but went to the Essex plant 
seventeen years ago. He is survived by 
his widow and two daughters. Interment 


was at Trenton. 


‘iilard Daniels 


A SUDDEN heart attack caused the 

death of Willard B. Daniels, 56, at 
his home in New Dorp, Staten Island, N. 
Y., on March 22. He was treasurer of 
Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., manufac- 
turer and importer of mineral colors and 
chemicals, 245 Front St., New York, N. Y., 
and had been with the company since 1918. 
Surviving him is his widow. 





e 
A. C. 8. Meetings 
Chicago Group 
(Continued from page &3) 
Reservations for the dinner at $1.50 per 
plate may be made with Secretary B. W. 
Lewis, of Wishnic Tumpeer, Inc., 365 E. 
I 


Illinois St., Chicago, Ill. Last-minute re- 
servations may be made by wire. 





New York Group 


The New York Group of the Rubber 
Division, A. C. S., will hold its next meet- 
ing and dinner at the club rooms of the 
3uilding Trades Employers Association, 2 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y., on May 20. 

A. R. Kemp, of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, will talk on “Rubber in Tele- 
phony.” F. R. Davis, president of the 
Davis Emergency Equipment Co., will dis- 
cuss “Rubber in Safety Appliances.” En- 
tertainment will be provided during and 
after the dinner. 

The new place of meeting comprises a 
large library, game room, and lounge. 
These facilities will be available for use 
by members of the group prior to the actual 
meeting. Out-of-town members may make 


the ciub room their headquarters on the 
day of the meeting, any time after 4 P. M. 


Dinner tickets will be $2.50, and may be 
obtained from Secretary-treasurer, J. P. 
Coe, Naugatuck Chemical Co., 1790 Broad- 
way, New York. 





Leeture on Rubber 


Harry L. Fisher, research chemist, 
United States Rubber Co., Passaic, 
N. J... lectured on “Rubber: Newer 
Theoretical and Practical Developments,” 
at the regular meeting of the North 
Jersey Section A. C. §S., held at 


Newark, the evening of April 13. 

He discussed the method of increas- 
ing the yield of plantation rubber, the 
vulcanization of latex, the non-rubber 
constituents of crude rubber and their 
importance in the manufacture of rubber 
goods, the separation of the highly 
purified rubber hydrocarbon into two 
rather indistinct components, the crys- 
tallization and distillation of the rubber 
hydrocarbon, the chemical structure of 
natural and synthetic rubber, the vul- 
canization and aging of rubber, and the 
newer applications of rubber in chemical 
apparatus, in upholstery, rugs, aero- 
planes, etc. 





New Incorporations 


Consumers Tire & Propucts Co., Inc., 
Mar. 23 (O.), capital stock 100 shares no 


par value. A. M. Howes, J. L. Pickering,. 
and F. Daly, all of Columbus, O. To 
manufacture tires and accessories. 

Doratn RusBER Propucts Corp., Mar. 
27 (N. J.), $30,000 preferred. J. Weitzel, 
Hotel Pierrepont, and P. G. Fritz, 525 F. 
40th St. both of Brooklyn, and J. M. 
Mitchell, 180 Parson Dr., Hempstead, all in 
N. Y. Principal office, 480 Henderson St., 
Jersey City, N. J. To manufacture rubber 
tiling and matting, mechanical molded 
rubber goods, belting, packing, and hose. 

Savoie RusBBer Mrc. Co., Mar. 27 (N. 
J.), 165 shares common stock. J. Weitzell, 
Hotel Pierrepont, and P. G. Fritz, 525 E. 
40th St. both of Brooklyn, and J. M. 
Mitchell, 180 Parson Dr., Hempstead, all 
in N. Y. Principal office, 480 Henderson 
St., Jersey City, N. J. To manufacture 
rubber tiling and matting, mechanical 
molded rubber goods, belting, packing, 
and hose. 

A. SCHULMAN, Inc., Mar. 26 (O.). 1,000 
shares no par value. New York, N. Y., 
office at 331 Madison Avenue. To deal in 
crude and scrap rubber. 

VoorHEES RupBer Mrc. Co., Apr. 3 
(Del.), 165 shares no par value. J. M. 
Mitchell, 140 Parsons Dr., Hempstead, P. 
G. Fritz, 525 E. 40th St., and J. Weitzel, 
Hotel Pierrepont, both of Brooklyn, all in 
N. Y. To manufacture, produce, buy, sell, 
trade in, and generally deal in rubber tiling 
and matting, 
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Ebonite Research 


Representatives of a number of British 
ebonite firms attended a lunch and confer- 
ence on March 25 at the invitation of the 
Rubber Research Association. S. A. 
Brazier, of Macinlop, Ltd., and chairman 
of the Research Association Ebonite Com- 
mittee, presided. B. D. Porritt, director of 
the Research Association, reviewed the his- 
tory of the joint research work at Croydon. 
T. R. Dawson gave details regarding the 
information service of the Research Asso- 
ciation. The library, he stated, contains 
more than 10,000 publications of all kinds 
relating to rubber and cognate subjects. 
All current literature has been classified, 
abstracted, and indexed since the beginning 
of the Association's work; and the indexes 
now contain more than 100,000 cards and 
are increasing by 20,000 cards a year. 

Dr. H. A. Daynes reviewed the elaborate 
program of the joint research on ebonite. 
The first stage, now to a large extent com- 
pleted, consisted in standardizing testing 
methods for a variety of ebonite properties. 
The second stage is given over to effects 
on ebonite of continuous exposure to high 
temperatures, light, humid atmosphere, and 
to immersion in oils, acids, alkalis, etc. The 
study of the rubber-sulphur ratio of ebon- 
ite, vulcanizing technique, and effect of 
these on ebonite formed the third part of the 
program. It has already been demonstrated 
that curing conditions influence the proper- 
ties of the finished product. 

Finally, the effects of raw materials and 
mixings on ebonite will receive attention. 
The question of the physical structure of 
ebonite and its changes during vulcaniza- 
tion is now receiving considerable attention. 
While much has been published about the 
physical nature of raw and vulcanized soft 
rubbers, there is no such literature for hard 
rubber. 

Dr. J. R. Scott dealt with the possibilities 
of fundamental research into the nature of 
ebonite, as for example in connection with 
the surface deterioration because of the 
development of sulphuric acid, and, second- 
ly, the color of ebonite. Whether the dark 
color is an inherent property or is due to 
some incidental constituent, has never been 
shown. If the latter proved to be the case, 
the possibility of making ebonite with little 
inherent color would be opened. Dr. Scott 
then referred to the recent work of the 
I. G. Farbenindustrie on polymerization of 
Isoprene and related hydrocarbons. Hard 
rubber products have been obtained, poly- 
merized without sulphur, which are com- 
paratively insensitive to changes in tem- 
perature, have high dielectric strength, are 
free from deterioration in light, and may 
be transparent or of any desired color. This 
work suggests that rubber might be further 
polymerized without sulphur to yield 
ebonite-like materials similar to those de- 
scribed above. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


W. D. Owen discussed the competition of 
synthetic resins with ebonite, and finally, 
H. Evans, of St. Helen’s Cable & Rubber 
Co., Ltd., pointed out the importance of 
research work to enable British industry 
to regain its former favored position. 





I. R. I. Notes 


The Institution of the Rubber Industry 
has announced that P. M. Harper, of the 
Willesden Rubber Co., Ltd., won the prize 
offered by Sir George Beharrel for the best 
essay dealing with methods of costing in 
the rubber industry. Only ten papers were 
received, seven from members resident in 
England and three from members resident 
abroad. 

The rubber notice board which was made 
and presented to the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry by C. E. Heinke & Co., 
Ltd., is 1934 inches by 1134 inches. It 
boasts a variety of colors: namely, green, 
blue, yellow, black, brown, white, green 
blue, and red; one panel shows a coolie 
tapping a tree, and the other a factory 
worker at a machine. 

“Experiments on the Electro-Deposition 
of Rubber from Latex” was the paper read 
by Dr. J. G. Mackay, of the North British 
Rubber Co., Ltd., at a meeting of the Scot- 
tish Section of the I. R. I. held on March 
11. An account was given of a series of 
experiments on the mechanism of the 
process of electro-deposition of rubber from 
latex, as defined in English Patent No. 
293,095 issued to W. A. Williams, works 
manager of Castle Mills, Edinburgh. This 
patent covers the use of two electrodes of 
the same metal, for instance zinc, in the 
presence of zinc sulphate, and photomicro- 
graphs demonstrated the need for using 
chemically pure zinc. The rate of depo- 
sition of rubber on the anode was found to 
be approximately in direct proportion to 
the applied current density and the time of 
deposition. 

At a meeting of the Manchester and Dis- 
trict Section of the I. R. I. held on March 
19 at Manchester a paper, “The Manufac- 
ture of Sponge Rubber,” was read by S. A. 
Brazier. 


Laying Rubber Flooring 


In a lecture delivered at the Northern 
Polytechnic, London, Major V. Lefebure 
discussed the question of adhesives, sub- 
floors and general conditions governing the 
success of rubber flooring. Experience 
with adhesives, the speaker said, gives 
maximum support to rubber solutions for 
flexible sheeting and, despite scientific criti- 
cism, also endorses the use of good casein 
glues when job conditions are carefully con- 
sidered. American experience covers wide 


use of resin cements, but these have not 
become general in England. 
Regarding subfloors, it is possible to list 


all types and conditions and advise proper 
treatment in each case, but if carried too 
far it would militate against the interests 
of all concerned, including the manufac- 
turer. The matter should be developed to 
the point where a floor contractor could be 
given a few guiding principles applicable 
in practically all cases. The rules given 
by the International Rubber Association, 
The Hague, in its publication “Adhesion 
Problems in Connection with Rubber 
Flooring,” would, if strictly carried out, 
seriously diminish the use of rubber floor- 
ing, and the same comment, to a lesser de- 
gree, applies to the R. G. A., document on 
flooring. 

In conclusion, the speaker suggested that 
as long as the matter of price stands in the 
way of cooperation between the supplier of 
rubber floors, the contractor, and the archi- 
tect, the solution would probably be to de- 
velop an article to compete with linoleum 
so that the question of subfloors could be 
ignored. In high-class work, however, the 
consideration would be to give more 
rigidity to the rubber floor; the logical 
solution is an absolutely rigid base. 





New Tire Regulations 


To reduce road wear and accident haz- 
ards, rules have been published requiring 
all automobiles registered after January 1, 
1933, to be fitted with pneumatic tires; all 
must be so equipped by January 1, 1940. 
This regulation applies also to trailers con- 
structed after January 1, 1933, and drawn 
by such vehicles. Heavy truck tractors and 
their trailers must on and after January 
1, 1933, either to be equipped with pneumatic 
or rubber tires. Except where public 
safety is involved, these regulations do not 
apply to vehicles proceeding to a port for 
export. Special vehicles as garbage col- 
lectors and light trucks used in works, and 
under certain circumstances specially con- 
structed vehicles for abnormal loads and 
for engineering plant and equipment, are 
also exempt. 


Tire Price Cutting 


H. L. Kenward, sales director of the 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., has sent to cer- 
tain distributers and retailers a letter on 
the evils of promiscuous price cutting. Two 
paragraphs in particular deserve quotation: 

“By indulging in a domestic price war 
you will achieve two objects. You will 
persuade manufacturers that you can handle 
tires at much smaller margins than now 
exist, and you will lower the general level 
of tire prices at your own expense. UIlti- 
mately you will be poorer.” 

In his conclusion, Mr. Kenward states: 
“Tire consumption is related to the number 
of vehicles on the road. It is impossible 
by concentrating on the price argument, to 
put three tires on one wheel.” 
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GERMANY - 


Leipzig Fair 


In view of the general business depres- 
siun the results at the Leipzig Fair held 
this spring cannot be called disappointing 
even though they fell below those of previ- 
ous fairs, for under the circumstances 
nothing better was really expected. ; 

The attendance offered little cause tor 
complaint. But how many came to look 
and how many to buy is a different matter. 
It was remarked that an unusually large 
number of foreigners was present, chiefly 
English and Northern Europeans. It 
seems that many, mislead by the discussions 
of price reductions that have been going on 
in Germany, expected to pick up bargains, 
as in the inflation period, but were disap- 
pointed. This circumstance, in conjunc- 
tion with the depression and the expecta- 
tion that many countries would raise tariff 
rates on imports, led to cautious foreign 
buying. Regarding the rubber industry, it 
was reported that sanitary and surgical 
goods business was dull. Yet the demand 
for household rubber goods was good, also 
by foreign buyers. The showing of rub- 
ber mats was good, but unfortunately the 
present economic situation prevented orders 
from attaining the volume that they would 
under more favorable business conditions. 


Evil of Underselling 


One cannot study the German rubber 
industry very long without noticing the 
numerous complaints about bad business re- 
sulting from underselling that appear to 
come chiefly from three branches of the 
industry: namely, surgical goods, mechan- 
ical goods, and tires. 

There was a time when rubber manu- 
facturers were bound by cartels or price- 
fixing conventions. As German economic 


conditions grew worse, however, these 
cartels were discarded: and unrestrained 
competition held sway. From time to 


time attempts have been made to resurrect 
these agreements, but after a brief period 
the same old conditions would recur. 

In surgical goods, particularly the hard 
rubber end, the trouble is that many fac- 
tory foremen set up small works in their 
homes, sometimes giving up their jobs, 
but quite as often retaining them and de- 
voting their spare time to home manufac- 
ture, in which they are assisted by their 
families. Of necessity the product they 
make is inferior; but having no overhead 
and being content with a small profit, they 
can sell at low prices. This stuff, there- 
fore, finds ready sale among those who 
count their pennies. Jobbers and whole- 
sale dealers take advantage of this situa- 
tion to get regular factories to reduce in 
prices, and cut-throat competition is the 
rule. Once again a cartel for the surgical 
goods branch is being urged, but it is 
doubtful whether anything will result. 

Matters are not much better in the 
mechanical goods branch. In the simpler 
lines are numbers of small factories striv- 
ing to attract custom and not caring how 
they do it. Underselling is, of course, the 
rule. In this respect matters are particu- 
larly bad concerning hose, especially gar- 
den hose. Some time ago manufacturers 


made an agreement regarding prices; but 
when the season actually started, under- 
selling was again rampant. As a writer in 
Gummi-Zeitung put it, things have come 
to such a pass that it would hardly cause 
surprise if manufacturers would offer a 
roll of red hose free with each purchase of 
a roll of gray hose. 

Something better might have been ex- 
pected of the tire industry. But what do 
we see? At the beginning of the current 
year tire manufacturers had been con- 
ferring about price fixing and dealers’ re- 
bates. Nothing definite resulted except 
the so-called skeleton agreement in which 
manufacturers, among the rest, undertook 
to sell only to dealers and resellers of 
tires. Not being bound regarding price, 
manufacturers are underselling each other 
by offering dealers a variety of confiden- 
tial bonuses to the extent that the dealer is 
at a loss to know where he stands in the 
matter of price. 

But what is considered still more seri- 
ous is that one large factory is agitating 
among the bigger consumers by offering 
them a bonus at the end of the year on the 
goods purchased through its dealers. 





German Tennis Balls 


The Gummi-Zeitung complains that al- 
though Germany has for years been pro- 
ducing a perfect tennis ball, the German 
Tennis Association persists in prescribing 
English tennis balls for the larger number 
of matches so that in 1930 more than half 
of the total German consumption of tennis 
balls, amounting to 120,000 dozen and rep- 
resenting a value of roughly 1,000,000 
marks, was supplied by England. In this 
connection the news is significant that the 
British Dunlop company has made a loan 
of 300,000 marks for the erection of the 
Berlin Tennis Court on the understanding 
that only Dunlop balls are to be used for 
the matches held there. 





A New Company 


The Seiberling Tire Corp. has recently 
been registered in Danzig, with a capital 
of 25,000 guilders, to import and deal in 
all kinds of goods particularly tires and 
other rubber articles produced by the 
Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, O., U. S. A. 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The prolonged struggle between the 
Prager Gummifabrik Vysocany A. G., 
Vysocany; Gummi-und Balatawerke Mata- 
dor A. G., Gummiwerke J. Hakauf & 
Sohne, Koniggratz; Asbest-und Gummi- 
werke Jos. Kudrnac & Co., Nachod; Op- 
timit Gummi-und Textilwerke A. G., 
Ordrau; and Veritas Gummiwerke A. G., 
Grottau: all of which represent 98 per 
cent of the Czechoslovakian output of 
mechanical goods and heels, has been ended 
by a ten-year agreement covering the two 
groups. Similar agreements are planned 
for cycle tires and fabric shoes, etc. It is 
expected that with the ending of competi- 
tion in the country, a rapid development 
of the rubber industry will take place. 
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FINLAND 


Finland’s rubber industry is a develop- 
ment of the last twenty years. In 1929 it 
gave employment to about 2,000 persons 
and produced goods valued at 125,000,000 


Finmarks (Finmark = $0.025). There 
are three large rubber manufacturing 
firms. The first is the Suomen Gummiteh- 


das O. Y., Helsingfors, which produces 
mats and shoes, including bathing shoes 
and hunting boots, and has recently taken 
up hard rubber insulations. The concern 
employs about 1,200 persons and in 1929 
produced goods valued at 75,000,000 Fin- 
marks. The second, and considerably less 
important firm, is the Kumiteollisuns O. Y., 
Tammersfors, employing 250 workers on 
footwear and heels. Finally there is the 
Savion Kumitehdas O. Y., Kerava, a 
branch of the Treugolnik company, also 
devoted to shoes and heels, which employs 
250 persons. In addition are several small 
firms making heels. 

The imports of rubber goods into Fin- 
land have been increasing in recent years, 
particularly tires and tubes, which in 1929 
represented a value of 58,500,000 Fin- 
marks. Although Finland is itself a large 
producer of rubber footwear, of which it 
exports comparatively large quantities, im- 
ports of these goods have increased mark- 
edly and in 1929 came to 16,300,000 Fin- 
marks. Imports of other rubber goods 
have not risen to the same extent as tires 
and shoes, the total for 1929 was 23,363,000 
Finmarks, not a very notable improvement 
over 1928. 

The chief exports are shoes. which ex- 
ceed the amounts imported. 





ITALY 


Reports from the Italian rubber industry 
for 1930 show that although the decline 
was marked in tire exports, on the whole 
results were satisfactory. Employment 
in December as compared with that in the 
beginning of the year showed a very slight 
decline. Factories have enough orders to 
keep them occupied for many months to 
come, and more factories are working 
overtime than are reducing schedules. 

For the first ten months of 1930 the total 
crude rubber imports were 135,088 quintals 
against 141,376 quintals for the same 
period of the preceding year, a reduction 
of about 5 per cent. Exports of tires dur- 
ing the same period fell 25 per cent; the 
comparative figures are 73,315 against 94,- 
259 quintals. Local consumption of tires 
showed a still greater drop. The situation 
with regard to other rubber goods was 
much better, but not enough to balance the 
deficit in tires and tubes. 

Since December, 1930, wages have been 
reduced as well as the price of gas and 
electric power, ranging from 8 to 12 per 
cent. To aid the export of rubber goods 
considerable reductions in freight by rail 
and steamer are made on goods for export. 
The special reduction, formerly 5 to 25 per 
cent on harbor tariffs, now is 30 to 50 per 
cent; while the railroads, which used to 
quote 15 per cent less on freight for rub- 
ber exports now have raised this rebate to 
40 per cent. The prospects of the Italian 

(Continued on page 90) 
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New Road Test 


It appears from press reports that Parry 
Davies has invented a process for paving 
roads in which latex is combined with clay 
and an unrevealed substance for curing the 
latex by help of the sun. The mixture is 
to be laid on in a liquid state. Some time 
ago a square yard of the new roadway 
was laid in Trafalgar Street, Singapore, 
where much heavy traffic passed over it. 
About three weeks after laying, the piece 
of road was dug up and sent to the Rubber 
Research Institute of Malaya for a chem- 
ical report. The Institute was only able to 
say that it was impossible to judge the 
material at present as it might require a 
prolonged period of daily use to demon- 
strate its value. The cost of laying this 
surface is claimed to be not much more 
than for asphalt roads, for it is believed 
that the difficulty of anchoring rubber 
blocks has been overcome. 

Further reports show that the Rubber 
Research Institute of Malaya is planning 
to conduct experiments on rubber roadway 
material with special consideration of latex. 





More About Restriction 


The present attitude of the Straits Times 
in not favoring restriction, and recent edi- 
torials leaning towards the theory of the 
survival of the fittest have called forth 
comment from those who remember the 
pro-restriction sentiments expressed by A. 
W. Still, the former editor, in the days 
preceding the introduction of the Stevenson 
Scheme. 

Those who advocate a shakeout are ac- 
cused of selfishness, to whom it might be 
replied that those who rushed to invest in 
boom times were not influenced by altruistic 
motive and did not stop to consider whether 
their action might lead to overproduction. 
But, unfortunately, natural laws are as 
likely to ruin a pioneer firm as a boom- 
time concern; while a recent company with 
sufficient capital might buy up a much 
older, but financially weaker firm. 

Against the survival of the fittest theory 
is the argument that companies may fail, 
but Hevea remains to be tapped and to 
help along another slump. The activities 
of the Agricultural Department to induce 
small holders to cut out rubber and plant 
foodstuffs suggests that similar propa- 
ganda be made among the weaker, high cost 
rubber companies to devote part of their 
acreages to other crops. But, again, un- 
fortunately, the policy of pushing produc- 
tion to extremes in all lines has caused all 
agricultural products to share in the gen- 
eral slump. Working for export now with 
new products would hardly pay, and the 
average company would rather wait for 
rubber to pick up than to embark upon a 
new enterprise. 

The natural repugnance of the average 
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man of enterprise to take adverse condi- 
tions sitting down makes him agitate for 
something to be done. With a product, the 
potential output of which is about 1,000,000 
tons, with stocks amounting to almost half 
that amount while the actual requirements 
may not exceed 700,000 for the current 
year, with world-wide depression prevent- 
ing new enterprise and thus not only keep- 
ing consumption and prices low but also 
barring the transference of capital from 
rubber to some other commodity, it is hard 
to see what is to be done. 

Those who urge restriction believe that 
the mere announcement would send prices 
up. It would to a slight extent and for a 
short time, just sufficient, perhaps, to allow 
some to get out of the rubber business with 
as little loss as possible, and encourage 
producers, native and European, to try to 
make all the profit possible by producing 
to the limit (in spite of restriction), and 
thus pave the way for a bigger and better 
slump. 


The Native Position 


Many schemes have been put forward on 
the assumption that the native cannot. pro- 
duce much more rubber until prices reach 
9d. per pound because of the labor factor 
in the Dutch East Indies. Such considera- 
tions totally ignore the fact that even at 
present prices, while the output of Dutch 
native rubber undoubtedly has dropped, it 
is nothing like what was expected; that in 
spite of the very low price native rubber 
exports have been maintained at a fairly 
constant level for the past eight months 
with no tendency to decline. 

Much is made of occasional announce- 
ments of natives cutting out rubber to plant 
rice; the wish, of course, is father to the 
thought. But it is not fully realized that 
since the native needs are limited and his 
staple food, rice, is cheaply obtainable there 
is no special incentive for him to cut down 
rubber on a large scale to take up the 
planting of rice. Since, however, the 
natives are still able to get enough rice for 
their needs in exchange for rubber, ex- 
pectations of declines in native rubber out- 
put do not appear to be warranted so long 
as remillers continue to demand _ their 
product. 

If this condition is true, while prices are 
under 4d. a pound, it seems hopeless for 
Europeans to bank on the difficulty that the 
native producer might have in obtaining 
labor if restriction were introduced and 
doubled the present price. This, though 
not sufficient for capacity production, might 
be quite enough to produce just that 
amount of extra rubber that would nullify 
European efforts at restriction of supply. 
The fact is overlooked that all commodities 
are suffering from overproduction, and labor 
is unemployed or forced to accept lower 


wages; therefore, terms which could not 
tempt coolies six months ago might be 
desirable at present. Consequently, a re- 
striction move which sent prices up even 
to 6d. might meet with an immediate re- 
sponse from native holdings in the Dutch 
colonies in the form of considerably in- 
creased outputs. 

But another circumstance merits consid- 
eration. Statistics show that nearly half of 
the eastern rubber output comes from 
Asiatic holdings, that is abowt»400,000 tons. 
It is also estimated that the potential pro- 
duction of Dutch East Indies natives is 
about 350,000 tons, that is some 250,000 
tons more than was exported in 1930. This 
fact means that the potential native produc- 
tion of rubber in the East, 400,000 + 
250,000 tons = 650,000 tons, would be prac- 
tically sufficient to cover world require- 
ments if they remained at the 1930 figure. 





The Remedy—New Uses 


It is thought that the sudden development 
of a new use for rubber—rubber paving is 
the favorite—would save the industry for 
the Europeans. Overlooking the effect on 
native enterprises of a large expansion in 
the use of rubber, it is doubtful if the 
dream of rubber roadways on an extensive 
scale has very much of a chance of an early 
realization. 

When the development of rubber roads is 
spoken of, the average rubber man recalls 
to mind the impetus given to the plantation 
rubber industry by the pneumatic tire, and 
he visualizes a similar demand for rubber 
roads with similar results for the planting 
industry, failing to consider that the pneu- 
matic tire supplied a need that could not be 
filled by any other type of tire, so that price 
was no object. Now the average modern 
road is by no means ideal, but it serves its 
purpose and is cheap in comparison with 
the rubber road. It is expected that rubber 
roads will absorb vibration. As for noise, 
a large part is produced by the vehicle 
without regard to the type of road it is on. 
Times are lean, moreover, and municipali- 
ties hesitate about investing large sums 
in rubber roads. They feel much as did 
a certain authority in charge of a library 
in England when contemplating the laying 
of a rubber floor to reduce noise in the 
reading room, he discovered how much it 
would cost, and compromised by buying 
rubber shoes which visitors were required 
to slip on. The result was the same: no 
noise and at much less cost. 

Municipalities are acting in a similar 
way. In a number of countries the sub- 
stitution of pneumatic for solid tires is 
required by law. Next they will probably 
rule that all vehicles be supplied with rub- 
ber noise and shock absorbers to make 
automobile traveling as smooth and pleasant 
as possible. 
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Wilkinson Process 


The Wilkinson Process Co. reports that 
because of lower prices of materials, gen- 
eral depreciation, and heavy overhead 
charges, the net result was a loss of $78,650 
against a loss of $129,546 in the preceding 
year. The chairman suggested that pos- 
sibly the manufacturing end of the business 
had been developed too much in advance 
of the selling organization. 





Merlimau Pegoh 


Merlimau Pegoh, Ltd., has purchased 
from the receiver of the Permatang (Ma- 
Rubber Estates, the properties in 
lohore belonging to that company. The 
total area of the land is 3,310 acres, the 
planted area of which is 2,226 acres. The 
price paid was £60,000, of which £45,000 is 
payable in 7 per cent convertible first de- 
benture stock and £15,000 in ordinary 
shares of 2s. each calculated at par. Stocks 
and stores are to be taken over at a valua- 
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tion. 





UGANDA 


Rubber Trees as Firewood 

When Major Leslie Renton, who is giv- 
ing evidence on behalf of the planters in 
Uganda before the Jo:nt Parliamentary 
Committee on East Africa, in the House of 
Lords, first went to Uganda and planted 
rubber, it was 7s. 6d. a pound. 

Asked by Lord Stanley of Alderley 
whether he would grow rubber under pres- 
ent conditions, he answered: “No, sir; we 


use it for firewood. Now I grow tea.” 


AUSTRALIA 


The Australian Tariff Board has before 
it an application for increased duty on rub- 
ber goods as follows: a 35 per cent British 
preferential tariff, 40 per cent intermediate, 
and 50 per cent general tariff on masti- 
cated rubber; 35 per cent, 40 per cent, and 
50 per cent on floor covering, and floor and 
carriage mats of rubber; 25 per cent, 35 
per cent, and 40 per cent on pneumatic 
tires weighing 2%4 pounds or less and tubes 
therefor; and 35 per cent, 40 per cent, and 
50 per cent on rubber tread and reclaimed 
rubber, etc. 

It was stated by the general secretary 
of the Federated Rubber Workers’ Union 
that his Union wanted all crude rubber, in- 
cluding masticated virgin rubber, free. As 
to rubber tread, Australian manufacturers 
could provide all the requirements of the 
local market. A member of the Century 
Storage Battery Co., Ltd., declared that 
since for many years old tires, tubes, and 
other old rubber goods had been destroyed, 
this material should be prohibited, as should 
battery box containers, seeing that the three 
local companies could supply all needs very 
easily. 

On the other hand, the Australian man- 
ager of David Moseley & Sons, Ltd., Man- 
chester, England, protested against the ex- 
isting duties on bicycle tires and tubes, 
stating that local companies, under the cur- 
rent tariff, were obtaining 95 per cent of 
the Australian bicycle tire business so that 
the importation of these tires into Aus- 
tralia had practically ceased. 





Rubber Roads 


The problem of surfacing roads with 
rubber is also receiving attention here. Re- 
cently the Soerabaia Handelsblad reported 
that Mr. Bjorkland, a local planter and the 
inventor of a sulphur duster for combating 
mildew in Hevea plantations, has been 
studying the problem of rubber roads. A 
section of a road in Malang has been sur- 
faced according to his process, which is as 
follows. On the usual roadbed of Socony 
asphalt, stones, and sand, layers of asphalt 
sheet and latex were poured, each layer 
rolled over separately. It is claimed that 
the process gives great durability to the 
road and reduces noise. 


Thinning Out Rubber 


In a recent issue of the Bergcultures, 
T. A. Tengwall gives the results of a thin- 
ning test that was started on the Soewarna 
Estate in 1927 and continued to Sept., 1930. 

The experimental area of 17 hectares had 
been planted in 1918-19; the stand was un- 
but averaged about 425 trees per 


equal 
The area was divided into four 


hectare. 


equal sections, and as a basis of control two 


sections, A and B, were first thinned out to 
250 trees per hectare, and the other two, 
C and D, to 215 trees per hectare. Tap- 
ping was then carried out until May, 1928, 
when the sections were again thinned out, 
except A, where 250 trees per hectare were 
retained; on B the number was reduced to 
215 trees; on C to 175 trees; and on D 
to 140 trees per hectare (hectare = 2.45 
acres) ; and tapping continued. 

The result was that the thinning out of 
an area of trees, twelve years old and good 
yielders, to less than 250 trees per hectare 


proved decidedly disadvantageous. The 
more trees that were thinned out, the 
greater was the loss in rubber yields. This 


conclusion confirms a previous one based 
on statistical data, which was that in 9- to 
14-year-old gardens the optimum number 
of trees per hectare is 265. 

There are no indications that thinning 
out caused a gradual increase in the yields 
from the different sections during the 2% 
years of the experiment. Bark renewal was 
somewhat more rapid with a greater de- 
gree of thinning out; but sirce the con- 
sumption of bark is very little in any case, 
it is not to be expected that this will affect 
outputs when the new bark is tapped again. 





Native Rubber Inspection 


During a session of the People’s Council 
the question of native rubber inspection 
came up. In answer to one of the speakers 
Dr. Bernard, head of the Department of 
Agriculture, stated that the aim of the in- 
spection is not to prohibit the trade in rub- 
ber containing impurities but to curb the 
adulteration of rubber that had reached a 
stage where so-called rubber consisted less 
of rubber than of foreign matter. Rubber 
containing bark and bits of earth may be 
traded provided no attempt is made to give 
it the appearance of pure rubber. For this 
reason the law requires that this type of 
rubber be sold in the form of balls without 
an outer covering of pure rubber. Pure 
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rubber, on the other hand, may not be 
mixed with impure. Since the law does 
not require a more expensive method of 
preparing rubber, but that no adulterants 
be added, it cannot be said that the cost of 
production is increased to the native. 

In addition, there are obvious advantages 
for the native in preparing clean rubber. 
An investigation recently he!d in Djambi, 
notorious for the bad quality of its rubber, 
showed that natives now appreciate the ad- 
vantage of preparing clean rubber. It is 
hoped that natives of other Sumatra prov- 
inces will learn the same lesson before 
long. At present, adulterated rubber is 
confiscated, and after being cleaned, is sold. 
The proceeds go to the state. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Japanese Plimsolls 


Judging from reports, Japan is dumping 
rubber-soled shoes in many countries,’ at 
unusually low prices. Footwear of this 
type, which sells in Japan for 3s. 9d. a pair, 
is offered in other countries at ls. 9d. a 
pair. According to a correspondent of the 
Shoe and Leather Record 60,000 pairs were 
landed in Durban from a Japanese ship in 
January, while a similar consignment is on 
the way. It seems that not only is the shoe 
unusually cheap, but it has excellent wear- 
ing qualities. Manufacturers quote 12s. 6d., 
c. 1. f. per dozen pairs, and they sell in the 
Durban stores at 1s. 10d. The low price 
makes these shoes exceedingly popular with 
the Indians and natives who have pre- 
viously never worn shces so that Japanese 
enterprise may provide the stimulus neces- 
sary in getting the natives to adopt rubber- 
soled canvas footwear. 

Owing to the effect of the Japanese prod- 
uct on the South African market, attention 
of the Associated South African Chambers 
of Commerce has been directed to the mat- 
ter. It has been suggested that a minimum 
rate duty on rubber-soled shoes should be 
reimposed. The matter, however, is com- 
plicated by the fact that Japan is now buy- 
ing certain types of wool from South 
Africa and the local government is facili- 
tating trade with Japan by admitting repre- 
sentatives of Japanese firms, their wives 
and families, despite the restriction on the 
immigration of Asiatics by present laws. 








ITALY 


(Continued from page 88) 

rubber industry for 1931 are considered 
fairly favorable, an opinion which is re- 
flected in the quotations of the stock of 
rubber manufacturers. Thus, Pirelli stock 
fell only 29 per cent; while the total index 
of stock quotations shows a drop from 
100 to 62. 





POLAND 


F. W. Schweikert, Lodz, has joined the 
Polish rubber cartel standardizing sales 
conditions in the home market. The car- 
tel will make the necessary representations 
to the Government to end foreign dumping 
of goods, particularly by Soviet Russia. 
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Machinery 
United States 


1,793,612.* Calender. This relates to 
multiple roll calenders, particularly 
those used in rubber manufacture. 


Provision is made for roll adjustment 
adapted to calenders having any de- 
sired number of rolls and for spacing 
any adjacent pair of rolls without af- 
fecting the adjustment of the remain- 
ing rolls. R. P. Harvey, Springfield, 
assignor to Fisk Rubber Co., Chico- 
pee Falls, both in Mass. 

1,794,429.* Subaqueous Driving Ap- 
paratus. This device is designed tor 
imparting rotary motion to an article 
which is partly or totally immersed 
into a liquid bath as in the process of 
electrodeposition of rubber. G. 
Wilson, assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to American Anode, Inc., both 
of Akron, O. 

1,795,381.* Golf Ball Winder. Even 
winding of elastic thread on a golt 
ball center is obtained by this device 
in which the presser carrying the idle 
roller is intermittently forced in the di- 
rection of the rotated rollers. This 
forcing is additional to the normal 
thrust caused by the presser. G. E. 
Turpin, assignor to India Rubber, 
Gutta Percha & Telegraph Works Co., 
Ltd., both of London, England. 

1,795,485.* Gaiter Trimmer. This pro- 
vides a simple, inexpensive means well 
adapted to trim the projecting por- 
tions or flaps from the linings of arc- 
tics or gaiters. A pair of thin rotary 
guarded disk -cutters is arranged to 
engage opposite sides of the project- 
ing portion or flap to be trimmed. S. 
J. Finn, Beverly, Mass., assignor to 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., Pat- 
erson, N. J. 

1,795,915.* Plying Machine. The mech- 
anism accurately positions strips of 
rubberized fabric or rubber, or a com- 
bination of the two, while operating 


* Pictured in group illustration. 


at high speed. The strips make 
minimum contact with the machine 
parts; their tension is controlled, and 
a uniform stretch is obtained. G. F. 
Wikle, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to 


Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 
1,795,917.* Molding Machine. An ap- 


paratus for molding tennis balls com- 
prises individually hinged heating 
chambers of the pot or watch case 
type. It may be operated in batteries 
or by automatic mechanisms. H. 
Willshaw, Wylde Green, and S. N. 
Goodhall, Marsten Green, both in 
England, assignors to Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Corp., an American corp. 

1,795,920.* Tire Splitter. This is de- 
signed for cutting worn automobile or 
truck tires into endless and split re- 
liners, boots, or patches of desired 
thickness. J. A. Worlund, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis. 

1,796,363.* Tube Building Apparatus. 
By this apparatus a valve pad may 
be mounted upon a strip of vulcanized 
tube building material during the man- 
ufacture of the latter into an inner 
tube for a tire casing. Provision is 
made for successively applying valve 
pads to sheet material and concur- 
rently cutting valve holes in them. 
G. Foerstner, Akron, O., assignor to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,793,472. Vulcanizing Apparatus. 0. 
M. Fredd, Hancock, Mich. 

1,793,473. Tire Mold Construction. ©. 
M. Fredd, Hancock, Mich. 

1,793,843. Stock Handling Machine. H. 
A. Denmire, assignor to General Tire 
& Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,794,192. Bathing Cap Mold. M. S. 
Lower, assignor to Sun Rubber Co., 
both of Barberton, O. 

1,794,979. Sole Pattern. J. F. Quine, 
assignor to Wellman Co., both of 
Medford, Mass. 

1,795,487. Expanding Apparatus. F. R. 
Grady, assignor to Eureka Fire Hose 
Mfg. Co., both of Jersey City, N. J. 

1,795,588. Impelling Apparatus. G. F. 


Wilson, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,795,680. Expansible Vulcanizing Mold. 
M. Reid, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

1,795,875. Latex Spraying Device. C-. 
E. Maynard, Northampton, assignor 
to Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 
both in Mass. 

1,795,929. Tire Building Stitcher. A. 
J. Dexter, Springfield, assignor to 
Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, both 
in Mass. 

1,796,041. Elastic Fabric Machine. J. 
V. Moore, assignor to Moore Fabric 
Co., both of Pawtucket, R. I. 

1,796,079. Multiple Tire Mold Engrav- 
er. R. S. Boyle, Akron, O. 

1,796,124. Temperature Controller. G. 
H. Seely, Akron, O., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Bristol Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 

1,796,169. Tire Machine. R. F. Ternes, 
assignor to Morgan & Wright, both 
of Detroit, Mich. 

1,796,177, 1,796,178, 1,796,179, 1,796,180, 
and 1,796,181. Tire Casing Machine. 
A. O. Abbott, Jr., assignor to Morgan 
& Wright, both of Detroit, Mich. 

1,797,176. Mold Breaker and Trans- 
porter. M. C. Nelson, assignor to 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., both of 
Akron, O. 

1,797,180. Tire Flap Curing Device. R. 
W. Snyder, assignor to Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,797,183. Soapstoning Device. L. Wet- 
more, Alameda, Calif. and H. E. 
Riggs, assignors to Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O, 


Dominion of Canada 


309,211. Tire Mold. Aluminium, Ltd., 
roronto, Ont., assignee of G. W. Bun- 
gay, Plainfield, N. J., U. S. A. 

309,277. Conduit Building Machine. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee 


of J. I. Haase, both of Akron, O., 
SSN 
309,362. Drop Side Telescopic Drum. 


P. A. Frank, Akron, O., assignee of 
\V. E. Swern, Kokomo, Ind., both in 
the U.S. A. 

309 365. Sealing Device. Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., London, N.W. 1, and James 
Mills & Co. (Engineers), Ltd., Hey- 
wood, assignee of H. Willshaw and 
W. G. Gorham, both of Birmingham, 
and E. Ramsbotton, of Heywood. 
aforesaid, all in England. 

309.524. Pile Fabric Machine. Lea Fab- 
rics, Inc., Newark, assignee of E. H. 
Ward, E. Orange, both in N. J., 
Re SS, Pk 

309,699. Tire Machine. Dominion Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd. Montreal, P. Q., as- 
signee of A. O. Abbott, Jr., Detroit, 
Meh. U.S: A. 


United Kingdom 


340,061. Web Winding Machine. Dun- 
lop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, H. 
Willshaw and H. Smith, both of Fort 
Dunlop, Birmingham. 


340,193. Tire Retreading Mold. H. A. 
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Gill. London. (Super Mold Corp., 
Reno, Nev., U. S. A.) 

340,428. Awl. P. Nelson, Belfast, 
Ireland. 

340,773. Belt Vulcanizing Drum. Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., assignee ot 
J. D. Berwick, both of Akron, O., 
U. S. A. 

341,439. Boot Mold. H.C. L. Dunker, 
Helsingborg, Sweden. 

“ Germany 
520,276. Vulcanizing Press. C. Mac- 


beth, Birmingham, England. Repre- 
sented by K. Michaelis, Berlin W. 50. 

520,650. Shoe Repairing Device. M. 
Bernstein, Paris, France. Represented 
by G. Lotterhos, Frankfurt a. M., and 
H. Mortensen and W. von Sauer, both 
ot Berlin S. W. 11. 

520,651. Press for Containers. A. B. 
Mackey, Cleveland, O., U.S. A. Rep- 
resented by J. Fritze, Hamburg, and 
C. Stoepel, Berlin, S. W. 11. 

520,652. Vulcanizing Press. 
pelkamp & Co., Krefeld. 

521,173. Tire Producing Device. Dun- 
lop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
land. Represented by R. and M. M. 
Wirth, C. Weihe, and H. Weil, all of 
Frankfurt a. M., and T. R. Koehn- 


G. Siem- 


horn, Berlin S. W. 11. 

521,226. Hose with Cord Insert. H. 
Pahl, Dusseldorf-Rath. 

521,305. Mold for Hollow Bodies. O. 


Ostwald & Co., Hamburg. 

521,900. Vulcanizing Long Materials. 
Chas. Macintosh & Co., Ltd., Man- 
chester, England. Represented by R. 
and M. M. Wirth, C. Weihe, and H. 
Weil, all of Frankfurt a. M., and T. R. 
Koehnhorn and E. Noll, both of Ber- 


lin S. W. 11. 
521,901. Heated Platen Press. Hy- 
draulik G. m. b. H., Duisburg. 
Designs 


1,158,804. Making Endless Belts. J. 


Meyer, Koln. 

1,158,984. Tire Pressure Gage. R. 
Kellendorfer, Munich, and Mecano 
G. m. H., Spezialartikel fiir Kraft- 
fahrzeuge, Frankfurt a. M. 

1,159,914. Solvent Recovery Appa- 
ratus. E. Rohlin, Berlin W. 62. 

1,160,041. Opening and Closing Molds. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
England. Represented by R. and M. 


M. Wirth, C. Weihe, and H. Weil, all 
of Frankfurt a. M., and T. R. Koehn- 
horn and E. Noll, both of Berlin 
SW: a. 
1,161,812. Electrically Heated Mold. 
M. Szurau, Berlin W. 9. 
1,161,965. Calender. C. G. 


A. G., Chemnitz. 


1,162,115. Mold. Porzellanfabrik Paul 
Rauschert G. m. b. H., Huttengrund- 
Huttensteinach i. Th. 


Haubold 





Process 


United States 


1,793,604. Belt. W. R. Gates, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., assignor to Fisk Rubber 
Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

1,794,312. Elastic Topped Stocking. H. 
Michelson, Laramie, Wyo. 
1,794,731. Ornamental Fabric. 
tuesi, Highland Park, Mich. 


F. Por- 


1,797,090. Composite Heel. J. Jasus, as- 


signor of one half to A. Levy, both of 
Danville, III. 

1,797,193. Flexible Conduit. E. G. Kim- 
mich, assignor to Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 


Dominion of Canada 


309,152. Footwear. H. C. L. Dunker, 
Helsingborg, Sweden. 

309,175. Footwear. O. P. Krogh, Kopen- 
hagen-Valby, Denmark. 

309,621. Hollow Ball. J. A. Law, 
Vale, Victoria, Australia. 

309,703. Aqueous Rubber Dispersions. 
Dunlop: Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 


Ascot 


N.W.1, assignee of G. W. Trobridge 
and E. A. Murphy, both of Birming- 
ham, all in England. 


309,704. Aqueous Rubber Dispersions. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
N.W.1, assignee of W. H. Chapman, 
D. W. Pounder, and E. A. Murphy, 
all of Birmingham, all in England. 

309,705. Aqueous Rubber Dispersions. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
N.W.1, assignee of E. A. Murphy and 
E. W. B. Owen, both of Birmingham, 
all in England. 


United Kingdom 


339,912. Flexible Joint. L.. Thiry, 
Huy, Belgium. 

340,017. Capping Bottles. A. S. Harper, 
Molesey, Surrey; A. J. Gregory, D. 


H. C. Higgins, and F. J. H. Chalmers, 
all of London; and J. E. B. Beaumont, 
Brincliffe, Sheffield. 

340,024. Airplane Board. Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., London, and E. W. 
Madge, Fort Dunlop, Birmingham. 


340,051. Ropes. D. P. Frost and Brit- 
ish Ropes, Ltd., both of London. 
340,058. Electric Cable Conductor. 


Johnson & Phillips, Ltd., London, and 
A. P. Pyne, Sidcup, Kent. 
340,618. Bathing Shoe. Dunlop Rub- 


ber Co., Ltd. London, and E. A. 
Murphy, Fort Dunlop, Birmingham. 
341,087. Attaching Rubber to Metal. 


Anode Rubber Co. (England), Ltd., 
London. (Hungarian Rubber Goods 
Factory, Ltd., Budapest, Hungary.) 

341,143. Vulcanizing Tires. Soc. Itali- 
ana Pirelli, Milan, Italy. 


Germany 


520,592. Rubber Soled Footwear. H. 
McGhee, Rushcutters Bay, Australia. 
Represented by W. Karsten and C. 
Wiegand, both of Berlin S. W. 61. 

521,063. Footwear. H. C. L. Dunker, 
Helsingborg, Sweden. Represented 
by F. During, Berlin S. W. 61. 

521,663. Joining Unvulcanized Sheets. 
I. and L. Dorogi and Dr. Dorogi es 
tarsa Gummigyar R. T., all of Buda- 
pest-Albertfalva, Hungary. Repre- 
ge by C. Clemente, Berlin S. 

. 61. 


Chemical 


United States 


1,793,635. Age Resister. M. C. Reed, 
Cuyahoga Falls, O., assignor to BF. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,793,983. Colloidal Emulsion of Rub- 
ber. T. Whittelsey, Ringoes, N. J. 

1,794,558. Composition. E. B. Spear, 
Pittsburgh, and R. L. Moore, Mount 
Lebanon, assignors to Thermatomic 
Carbon Co., Pittsburgh, all in Pa. 
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1,795,075. Aqueous Rubber. J. B. 
Crockett, assignor to Cambridge Rub- 
ber Co., both of Cambridge, Mass. 

1,795,199. Textile Fabric Coating. . 
R. Couture, assignor to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., both of Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

1,796,018. Accelerator. 
O., assignor to 
New York, N. Y 

796,240. Accelerator. A. Cambron, 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada, assignor by 
mesne assignments, to Roessler & 


H. Gray, Akron, 
F. Goodrich Co., 


bs 


Hasslacher Chemical Co., New York, 
N.Y. 
1,796,656. Colored Rubber. R. Krech, 


Mannheim, assignor to I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie A. G., Frankfort a. M., both 
in Germany. 

796,980. Antioxidant. W. S. Calcott 

and W. A. Douglass, both of Penns 

Grove, N. J., assignors to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 

ton, Del. 

1,797,179. Age Resister. L. B. Sebrell, 
assignor to Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, 

1,797,188. Rubber Conversion Product. 
H. A. Bruson, assignor to Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,797,192. Amine Rubber Coagulants. 
A. J. Gracia, assignor to Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,797,196. Tri-naphthylamine. A. M. 
Clifford, assignor to Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 


Dominion of Canada 


308,841. Rubber  Electrodeposition. 
Anode Rubber Co., Ltd.. Guernsey, 
England, assignee of P. Klein, F. Ga- 
bor, and L. Kaunitz, all of Budapest, 
Hungary. 


bm 


309,204. Vulcanization. W. B. Wie- 
gand, Kitchener, Ont. 
309,205. Vulcanization. W. B. Wie- 


gand, Sound Beach, Conn., S.A. 
309,271. Synthetic Rubber. G. Far- 
benindustrie A. G., Prcdieiare a. M., 
assignee of E. Tschunkur and W. 
Bock, both of K6In-Miilheim, all in 
Germany. 

309,276. Carbon Black Water Disper- 
sion. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
assignee of C. R. Park, both of Akron, 
(92,052 8,7. 


309.325 and 309,326. Chicle Composi- 
tion. United Products Corp. of 
America, Philadelphia, Pa., assignee of 
A. Biddle, Trenton, N. J., both in the 
USA: 

309,327. Antiseptic Coating. United 
Products Corp. of America, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., assignee of A. Biddle, ‘l'ren- 
ton N. J., both in the U. S. A. 

309,630. Waterproof Composition. H. 
N. Morris, Broxbourne, England. 

309,679. Arc Resistant Composition. 
Bakelite Corp., New York, N. Y., as- 
signee of F. Groff, Verona, N. J., both 
in the U. S. A. 

309,684. Road Building Material. Can- 
adian Amiesite, Ltd., Montreal P. Q., 
assignee of Amiesite Asphalt (Co:; “of 
America, Camden, N. J., assignee of 
S: 5. Sadtler, Springfield Township, 
Pa., both in the U. S. 

309,693. Composition. ay Products 
Corp., Dover, Del., BoA. assignee 
of Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle, assignee of A. Gams and K. 
Frey, all of Basle, Switzerland. 


309,702. Fabric Impregnation. Dunlop 
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Rubber Co., Ltd., London, N.W.1,, 
assignee of G. W. Trobridge, Bir- 
mingham, both in England. 


United Kingdom 


339,974. Composition. Dunlop _ xl 
Co., Ltd., London, and D. F. Twiss 
and E. A. Murphy, both of Fort Dun- 
lop, Birmingham. 

340,004 and 340,008. Synthetic ig 
Je. ee Johnson, London. (I. G. Far- 
benindustrie A. G., Frankfort, a. M. 
Germany.) 

340,083. Accelerators. Dunlop Kubber 
Co., London, and D. F. Twiss and 
BP. A Jones, both of Fort Dunlop, 
Birmingham, 

340,173. Latex Tip. 
lin, Germany. 


A. Schoeler, Ber- 


340,302. Dielectric Material. Standard 
Telephones & Cables, Ltd., and L. E. 
Salas, Aldwych, London. 

340,305. Composition. O. G. Bohlin, 
Helsingborg, Sweden. 

340,474. Synthetic Rubber. J. Y. John- 


son, London. (I. G. Farbenindustrie, 
A. G., Frankfort a. M., Germany.) 

340,573 and 340,574. Accelerators. L. 
Mellersh- Jackson, London. (Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Co., Naugatuck, Conn., 
1 SA 

340,681. Tire Cover Compositions. 
J. Y. Johnson, London. (I. G. Far- 
benindustrie A. G., Frankfort a. M. 
Germany. ) 

340,951. Accelerators. J. Mellersh- 
Jackson, London. (Naugatuck Chem- 
ical Co., Naugatuck, Conn., U. S. A.) 

340,985. Utilizing Waste Rubber. F. 
J. Cleveland, London. 


341,163. Golf Ball Core. Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., London, and S. G. Ball 
and E. W. Allen, both of Fort Dun- 
lop, Birmingham. 

341,490. Factice. LL. Auer, Budapest, 
Hungary. 

341,566. Composition. R. C. Swabey, 


Glasgow, Scotland. 

341,677. Latex. es Dy Bs 

London. 

341,744. Latex. Anode Rubber 
Ltd., Guernsey, assignee of H. 
Howard, Akron, ©., U. ‘S: A: 


Germany 


520,323. Producing Colored Deposits. 
Anode Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
England. Represented by M. Wag- 
ner and G. Breitung, both of Berlin 
S. W. 11. 

521,307. Porous Rubber. K. D. P., 
Ltd., London, England. Represented 
by F. Cochlovius, Frankfurt a. M. 

521,749. Electrical Dispersions. Anode 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London. Repre- 
sented by W. Karsten and C. Wie- 
gand, both of Berlin S. W. 61. 

521,903. Products of Butadien Hydro- 
carbons. B. Bysow, Leningrad, 
Soviet Union (Russia). Represented 
by E. Wesnigk, Berlin S. W. 61. 


Ltd, 
C6: 
c. 





General 


United States 


1,793,658. Golf Ball Cleaner. J. C. Wil- 
son, Nanpantan, England. 

1,793,703. Inflatable Article. 
baum, Delaware, 

1,793,708. Overalls. HH. W. Martin, 
Evanston, IIl., assignor to Everlastik, 


O. Krich- 


Inc., Chelsea, Mass. 


1,793,722. Loom Cylinder Shell. M. J. 
Smith and H. I. Chilson, assignors to 
Carolina Rubber Co., all of Salisbury, 

1,793,771. Sound-Insulated Spring Clip. 
G. C. Batz, Topeka, Kan. 

1,793,888. Driving Connection. I. P. 
Whitehouse, assignor to H. C. Lord, 
both of Erie, Pas 

1,793,927. Pulley. C. R. Griffith, Port- 
land, Ore. 

1,794,144. Hip Boot. P. H. Brown, Hud- 
son, assignor to Firestone Footwear 
Co., Boston, both in Mass. 

1,794,172. Wringer. A. R. Haag, Peoria, 
Ill. 


1,794,220. Composite Paving Block. E. 
C. Wallace, Newton, Mass. 

1,794,728. Nipple Reenforcement. E. L. 
Oliver, Little Rock, Ark. 
1,794,755. Hair Curler. E. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

1,794,770. Typewriter Platen. A. E. 
Howell, Brooklyn, assignor to Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher Co., New York, 
both in N. Y. 

1,794,780. Spring Suspension. A. H. 
Leipert, assignor to International Mo- 
tor Co., both of New York, N. Y. 

1,794,782. Joint. H. C. Lord, Erie, Pa. 

— - Sportsman’s Buoyant Suit. 

Corder and C. H. Lawrence, 
cour si Cody, Wyo. 

1,794,926. Resilient Connecter. C. R. 
Short, assignor to General Motors 
Research Corp., both of Dayton, O. 

1,795,077. Valve Insides. J. C. Crowley, 
Cleveland Heights, assignor to Dill 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, both in O. 

1,795,104. Punctureproof Tire. 
Berberian, Richfield Park, N. J. 

1,795,160. Flyer Mount. F. Bauman, 
Honesdale, Pa. 

1,795,304. Air Cushion. H. A. Howard, 
Surbiton, assignor to Sorbo Rubber 
Sponge Products, Ltd., Woking, both 
in England. 

1,795,306. Implement Retainer. F. A. 
Jimerson, Athens, Pa., assignor to 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

1,795,432. Vehicle Cushion Connection. 
A. H. Leipert, assignor to Interna- 
tional Motor Co., both of N. Y 

1,795,632. Stair Tread. B. A. Zedler, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

1,795,727. Automobile Buffer Front. 
G. H. Marston, Cambridge, Mass. 

1,795,732. Golf Ball. C. E. Miller, Palo 
Alto, Calif. 

1,795,765. Universal Joint. M. Dicker- 
son, Bloomfield, N. J. 

1,795,798. Demountable Tire. A. Sala, 
assignor of one half to J. Rinaldi, both 
of Newark, N. J. 

1,795,868. Horseshoe Bar Pad. W. H. 
Krug, Taycheeda, and C. G. Akerberg, 
assignors to Giant Grip Mfg. Co., both 
of Oshkosh, all in Wis. 


Burkhart, 


KA. 


1,795,964. Windshield Wiper. W. J. 
O’Connor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1,796,034. Battery Container. E. Lyn- 
don, Westport, Conn. 

1,796,043. Door Weatherstrip. J. D. 


Murphy, Chicago, III. 

1,796,171. Sink Plug. 
N. San Diego, Calif. 

1,796,244. Air Pressure Indicator. R. 
Courchesne, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

1,796,343. Battery Hold-Down and 
Handle. R. M. Pierson, Akron, O., 
assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N. Y 


H. A. Trotman, 
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1,796,386. A. Moorhouse 


Pipe Organ. 
and S. G. Bowman, both of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

1,796,399. Footwear Antislip Device. B. 
T. Roodhouse, Wilmette, III. 

1,796,450. Powder Puff. T. E. Gjorup, 


Chicago, IIl. 

1,796,482. Tire Inflater. K. Schmidt, 
Wernigerode, Germany. 

1,796,686. Marking Device. H. E. Ed- 


wards, Brookline, assignor to T. J. 
Edwards, Inc., Boston, both in Mass. 

1,796,822. Stocking Protector. L. J. 
Bailer, Chicago, II. 

1,796,837. Window Construction. A. H. 
Fisher, E. Cleveland, O., assignor of 
one half to D. M. Stafford. 

1,796,854. Electric Snap Switch. R. A. 
Millermaster, assignor to  Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc., both of Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

1,796,893. Toothbrush. C. A. McVeigh, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

1,796,926. Windshield Wiper Blade. H. 

. Geyer, assignor to Inland Mfg. 
Co., both of Dayton, O. 

1,796,973. Paving Block. C. Wright, as- 
signor to Wright Rubber Products 
Co., both of Racine, Wis. 

1,797,000. Golf Ball Washer. 
Laing, Highland Park, III. 

1,797,036. Tire Valve. L. J. Wolf, Cleve- 


E. M. 


land, and D. H. Spicer, Lakewood, 
both in O. 
1,797,061. Steering Gear. E. G. Gunn, 


Racine, assignor to Nash Motors Co., 
Kenosha, both in Wis. 

1,797,071. Tire Valve Leak Gage. T. 
Capparella, New York, N. Y. 

1,797,100. Vehicle Body Mounting: M. 
Patti, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,797,116. Stingproof Baseball Glove. 
C. A. Barden, Oberlin, 

1,797,143. Foot Leveling Cushion. P. F. 
Havey, Washington, D. C 

1,797,146. Motor Vehicle Suspension. 
M. R. Hull, Anaconda, Mont. 

1,797,187. Tire Tread. H. A. Brittain, 
assignor to Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, Q. 

1,797,189. Gas Cell Construction. A. D. 
Cummings, Portland, Me., assignor to 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ch 


Dominion of Canada 


308,815. Shoe Fastener. A. Love, Pad- 
dington, N. S. W., Australia. 

308,877. Aerating Apparatus Porous 
Medium. General Engineering Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, assignee of 
W. T. MacDonald, Douglas, Ariz., 
both in the U. S. A. 

308,880. Ball and Socket Joint. Houdaille 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Bridgeburg, Ont., 
assignee of A. B. Shultz, Buffalo, N. 
Y., U.S 

309,000. Rubbers with Mudguard. W. D. 
Smith, Kalamazoo, Mich., U. S. A. 

309,019. Valve. Black-Clawson Co., 
Hamilton, assignee of A. : Bridge, 
Franklin, both in O., U. S. A. 

309,063. Garment Supporter. Holeproof 
Hosiery Co., assignee of ay .2 
Freschi, both of Milwaukee, Wis., 
USS: A 

309,091 and 309,092. Friction Clutch. 
Russell Mfg. Co., oe, oenotg Conn., 
assignee of E. V. J. Tower, N . Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., both in the U. S. 

309,123. Sanitary Hair Breck. C. e. 
Crouch, Hillsdale; B. L. Wedin and 
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7 R. Burke, both of Rice Lake; and 

A. Mittlesdorf, Colfax; assignee of 
one-fourth of the interest, all in Wis. 
2. 5..A; 


309,133. —_ Heel. I. J. Marcell, 
Buffalo, N. U.S. A: 
309,139. nail ‘Cleaner. A; Land J. 


co-inventors, both of San 
i: 3, As 
P. Robertson, 


Chambers, 

Francisco, Calif., 
309,190. Overflow Pipe. 

Toronto, Ont. 

309,206. Stomach Tube. J. 
Norfolk, Va., U. S. A. 

309,265. Hollow Article. Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co.. Ltd., London, N.W.1, as- 
signee of G. W. Trobridge, Birming- 
ham, both in England. 

309,266. Golf Club. Dunlop Rubber Co.. 
Ltd., London, N.W.1, assignee of E. 
Randles, Stafford, executrix of the es- 
tate of J. T. T. Randles, deceased, 
oe, and C. F. Griffin and 
J. D. McDonald, both of London, 
N.W.1, all in England. 

309.275. Flexible Connection. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of J. F. 
Cooper and H. D. Cameron, all of 
Akron, O., U. S. A. 

309,278. Tire Breaker Strip. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of W. E. 
Mar Monsgie, both of Akron, O., U. 

A. 


A. Wilkins, 


309. 279, Tire Breaker Strip. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of G. A. 
Handy, both of Akron, O., U.S. A. 

309,307. Tire. Pioneer Cell Tyre Co., 
Ltd., Sydney, assignee of E. Hibbert, 
Goulburn, both in N. S. W., Australia. 

309.345. Deep Sea Cable Conductor. 
Western Electric Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y., assignee of V. E. Legg, E. 
Orange, N. J., both in the U. S. A. 

309,378. Adapter for Inflating Balls. L. 
E. Williams, London, and G. E. James, 
Bath, co-inventors, both in England. 

309,379. Inflatable Tennis Ball. L. E. 
Williams. London, and G. E. James, 
Bath, co-inventors. both in England. 

309.416. Tire. E. B. Killen, London, 
E.C.4, England. 

309,521. Fluid Operated Friction Brake. 
India Rubber, Gutta Percha & Tele- 
graph Works Co., Ltd., London, 
E.C.4, assignee of W. L. Avery, Lon- 
don, F.16, both in England. 

309,563. Sanitary Bandage. H. Breslin, 
assignee of A. Manson, both of To- 
ronto, Ont. 


309,573. Pneumatic Upholstery. W. H. 
Smith, Manchester, and H. C. Stanley, 
Birmingham, co-inventors, both in 
England. 

309,612. Caterpillar. A. Kegresse, Cour- 
bevoie, France. 

309.656. Article Support. W. Tierney, 
Butte, Mont., U. S. A. 

309,657. Dress Protector. H. G. Tisdall, 
Toronto, Ont. 

309,700. Container Closure. Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd. Montreal, P. Q.., 
assignee of M. C. Teague, Jackson 


Hewite, LON. Yo 432 SB; A: 
309,727. Tire Repair Device. 
Mfg. Co., Pawtucket. R. I., 
of J. E. Bowden, Belmont, 
Erikson. Lowell, both in Mass., 


the U. S. A. 
United Kingdom 


340,109. Windscreen Wiper. W. 
Moodie, Glasgow, Scotland. 
340,145. Valve. F. C. F. Evennett, 

London. 


Norko 
assignee 
and H. 
all in 


Be, 


340,171. Chest Expander. T. M. In- 
gram, Glenholt, New Holland, Bar- 
row-on-Humber. 


340,223. Printing Surface. J. E. Fish- 
burn, Middlesex. 

340,255. Surgical Truss. F. E. Leslie, 
Newbury, Berkshire. 

340,261. Submarine Cable. Western 
Electric Co., Ltd., London. (Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Inc., New 
York: N.Y. Us S: As) 


340,330. Liquid Puncture Closing In- 
jecter. J. Korer, Leeds; A. N. Spils- 
bury, Corbridge, Northumberland; 
and E. L. Bates, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

340,358. Respiratory Appliance. S. A. 
H. Enghoff, Lund, Sweden. 

340,393. Tubing Device. O. 
Keller Et Cie, Akt.-Ges., 
Switzerland. 

340,406. Spinning Machine Roller. A. 


Meyer- 
Lucerne, 


Caregaro-Negrin, Vicenza, Italy. 
340,455. Furniture Tip. M. Weiss, 
Munich, Germany. 
340,506. Air Cushion. D. Moseley & 


Sons, Ltd., G. E. Bermingham, and A. 
H. C. Randall, all of Ardwick, Man- 
chester. 

340,518. Collapsible 
E. Sykes, Leicester. 

340,556. Packing Box. 
tric Co., Ltd., London. (J. F. Wentz, 
New York, N. Y., U. S. A.) 

340,606. Sole. J. E. M. Cooke, London. 

340,683. Horseshoe. F. D. Organ, Ox- 
ford. 

340,758. Bottle Capsule. W. 
New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 

340,761. Printing Gripper Mechanism. 
G. Spiess, Leipzig, Germany. 

340,806. Soothing Teat. J. K. Hussey, 
Hockley, Birmingham. 

340,843. Football Inflating Valve. W. 
Haubensak and W. A. Wetterwald, 
both of Zurich, Switzerland. 

340,846. Mat Antislipping Device. R. 
Toyer, Leighton Buzzard, Bedford- 
shire. 

340,928. Horseshoe. J. E. Pollak, 
London. (Imperator Hestesko Ak- 
tieselskabet, Tonsberg, Norway.) 

340,943. Ship’s Cabin Shock Absorber. 
E. R. Harrap, Harefield, Middlesex. 

340,996. Vehicle Springs. S. A. Horst- 
mann, and Horstmann, Ltd., both of 
Bath. 

340,998. Hair Washing Appliance. E. 
Baril, Verdun, P. Q., Canada. 

341,090. Vehicle Windscreen. G. H. 
Wenham, Bromley, Kent. 

341,112. Elastic Fabric. A. 
manti, Milan, Italy. 


Seaside Bucket. 


Western Elec- 


Recht, 


Negro- 


341.135.. Lifesaving Device. R. G. Cole, 
Victoria, Australia. 
341,241. Vacuum Cleaner Mounting. 


Electrolux, Ltd., London, assignee of 
Inventia Patent-Verwertungs-Ges., 
Schaffhausen, Switzerland. 

341,254. Trouser Protector. A. G. 
rett and Leicester Rubber Co., 
both of Leicester. 

341,336. Motorcycle Handle Bar. R. 
Bosch Akt.-Ges., Stuttgart, Germany. 

341,401. Mat. Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., London, and J. G. Bulger, Fort 


Bar- 
Ltd., 


Dunlop, Birmingham. 
341,511. 
don. 
341,550 and 341,551. 
E. Williams, 
James, 


Pipette. H. S. Fenton, Lon- 
Tennis Ball. L. 
London, and G. E. 


Bath. 
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341,660. Spring Upholstery. P. Hahn, 
Berlin, Germany. 

341,731. Vehicle Vibration Dampers. 
Soc. Anon. Des Etablissements Re- 
pusseau Et Cie, Levallois-Perret, 
Seine, France. 

341,743. Vacuum Cleaner Mounting. 
P. Pfeiffer, L. Hahn, W. Mauz, and 
E. Faber, assignees of E. Kaltenbach, 
all of Stuttgart, Germany. 

341,796. Cycle Saddle. FF. Mesinger, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., U. S. A. 


341,936. Upholstery Stuffing Material. 


A. E. Weber, London. 


342,186. Mudguard. W. H. Bishop, 
Birmingham. 
342,402. Liquid Level Indicator. C. A. 
De Giers, Forest Hills, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Germany 
518,864. Tire Device. F. Schwien, Ber- 
lin, N. 58 . 


519,515. Hollow Brush... Emsa-Werke, 
Rostock i. M. 


521,817. Driving Belt. A. W. Kaniss 
G. m. b. H., Wurzen i. Sa. 
Designs 
1,156,295. Perfume Spray. C. Joseph, 
Berlin W. 35. 
1,156,792. Synthetic Rubber Insulation. 


Felten & Guilleaume Carlswerk A. G., 
Koln-Mulheim. 

1,156,873. Apron. M. Sternberg, K6In- 
Braunsfeld. 

1,157,774. Hard Rubber Separators. 
Firma Jos. Freyberger, Neu-UIm a. d. 
Donau. 

1,157,964. Atomizer. H. Hohler, Berlin. 

1,158,159. Solid Tire. leymer Pilz 
Sohne Gummireifenfabrik G. m. b. H., 
Meuselwitz i. Th. 

1,158,242. Sole. E. Jordan, Nurnberg. 

1,158,251. Stripping. P. Armonier, Ber- 
in O. 34. 

1,158,270. Crepe Sole. Firma Fried- 

rich Wilop, Hamburg. 


1,158,323. Glass Brush. <A. Karcher, 
Stuttgart. 

1,158,438. Cable Drive Disk. Conti- 
nental Gummi-Werke A. G., Han- 
nover. 

1,158,513. Spray. M. Straus & Co., 


Berlin S. W. 68. 

1,158,671. Driving Disk Lining. F 
Schluter, Westerholt. 

1,159,076. Cellular Elastic Body 
Thomas & Co., K6ln-Lindenthal. 

1,159,556. Fun Maker. Zieger & Wie- 
gand A. G., Leipzig-Vo. 

1,159,746. Rubber Figure. Continental 
Gummi-Werke A. G., Hannover. 


1,159,747. Tennis Racket Cover. Con- 
tinental Gummi-Werke A. G., Han- 
nover. 

1,159,756. Air Channel Packing. Con- 
tinental Gummi-Werke A. G., Han- 
nover. 

1,159,786. Non Skid Tire. Continental 


Gummi-Werke A. G., Hannover. 
1,159,807. Sponge Rubber Flask Cover. 
Ungarische Gummiwarenfabriks A. 
G., Budapest, Hungary. Represented 
by J. Reitstotter, Berlin-Steglitz. 
1,159,994. Tire Armor. W. Wagner, 
Holzhausen, Kr. Biedenkopf. 
1,160,177. Pen Case. Blodner & Vier- 
schrodt. Gummiwarenfabrik A. G., 
Gotha. 
1,160,304. Foot Rest. Continental Gum- 
mi-Werke A. G., Hannover. 
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Protective 
Leip- 


1,160,366. Rubber Fabric 
Clothing. Firma Kurt Metius, 
zig W.. 33. 

1,160,510. Shoe Cover. K. Ruppenthal, 
Konz-Karthaus b. Trier. 

1,160,633. Braided Hose Lining. Ver- 
einigte Gothaniawerke A. G. Gotha. 

1,160,859. Heel. M. Lehnert, Berlin- 
Lichtenberg. 

1,160,974. Elastic Belting. C. Schopp- 
mann, Wuppertal-Elberfeld. 

1,161,064. Sandal. Harburger Gummi- 


warenfabrik Phoenix A. G., Harburg- 
Wilhelmsburg. 

1,161,146. Mat. J. Hullen, Bad Godes- 
berg. 

1,161,173. Stopper. Firma Ludwig 
Bertram, Hannover 1M. 

1,161,220. Crepe Ball Advertisement. 
H. Engel, Berlin W. 50. 

1,161,308. Tool Handle. M. Fram, Al- 


tona-Ottensen. 

1,161,354. Sport Shoe. Harburger 
Gummiwaren-F abrik Phoenix A. G., 
Harburg-Wilhelmsburg. 


1,161,384. Rocking Toy. Ungarische 
Gummiwarenfabriks A. G., Budapest, 
Hungary. Represented by J. Tenen- 


baum and H,. Heimann, both of Berlin. 

1,161,823. Motor Horn Cylinder. Gebr. 
Haeckel, Chemnitz-Gablentz. 

1,161,838. Heel. Sachsische Gummi- 
und Asbest Gesellschaft m. b. H., 
Thermesol-Gummiwarenfabrik, Rade- 
beulb, Dresden. 

1,161,904. Package Closure. H. Streese, 
Pyritz i. Pomm. 

1,161,906. Medicine Bottle Cap. Firma 
B. Braun, Melsungen. 

1,162,131. Sticking Plaster Letters. A. 
Schussler, Apolda i. Th. 


Trade Marks 


United States 


280,620. Foremost. Golf balls, etc. J. C. 
Penney Co., Wilmington, Del. 

280,676. Scroll containing the word: 
“Hoyt’s,” above which appears the 
word: “Quality,” and below, the word: 
“Products.” Nursery nipples, etc. 
Hoyt Brothers, Inc., Newark, N. 

280,688. Representation of a dine 
flask containing representation of a 
smiling camel on a desert, the head of 
the camel forming the neck of the 
flask, and thereupon the words: “The 
Smiling Camel.” Drinking flask made 
of base metal and rubber. B. Y. Jacob- 
son, New York, N. Y. 

280,748. Modern Priscilla. Footwear. S. 
Shapiro, doing business as Braintree 
Shoe Co., S. Braintree, Mass. 

280,789. Triangle containing the words: 
“Jostam Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl.,” and 
above, the words: “All Rubber Slip- 
on.” Recoil pads. Jostam Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, III. 

280,808. Representation of a blue and 
gold flag. Hammer cushions, mallets, 
etc. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. 

280,822. Vita-Mint. 0 gum. 
mint, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
280,825. Repeescneution * a blue and 
gold flag. Grommets, belt cleats, pump 
valves, and nozzles. Goodyear Tire & 

Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

280,845. Colorbrite. Rubber bands and 

erasers. Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., 





Vita- 


Brooklyn, N. Y 


280,905. Fanciful design containing the 
word: “Bluegrass;” and said design 
appearing between the words: “Blue 
Grass.” Tires and inner tubes. Bel- 
knap Hardware & Mfg. Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

280,906. Representation of a blue and 
gold _ flag. Washers, — slush-pump 
sleeves, gaskets, etc. Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

280,922. Golf-Nac. Golf balls, etc. H. 
W. Christie, doing business as Golf- 
Nac Co., Butler, Pa. 

280,947. Representation of two pairs of 
feet; one pair having shoes with worn 
heels, and below, the word: “Before,” 
and the other having shoes with 
straight heels, and below, the word: 
“After.” Heel pads. Scholl Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

280,991. Representation of a blue and 
gold flag. Gymnasium apparatus. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
©. 


inner 


Chi- 


281,020. Gladiator. Tires and 
tubes. Harrison Wholesale Co., 
cago, IIl 

281,072. Tobagum. Chewing gum. A. V. 
Klingenberg, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

281,081. Raycord. Brake lining. Ray- 
bestos- Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

281,087. Rayco-Let. Brake lining. Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

281,151. Dispersite. Rubber dispersed in 
a water medium. Dispersions Process, 
Inc.. New York, N. Y. 

281,193. Ellipse containing the words: 
“du Pont.” Rubberized fabrics. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

281,256. Walker. Ice bags. 
ker, Middleboro, Mass. 
281,287. Diamond between the words: 
“Rusco Ace.” Brake lining. Russell 

Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. 

281,288. Ace. Brake lining and fabric 
belting. Russell Mfg. Co., Middle- 
town, Conn. 

281,345. Rainbow. Electrical conductors. 
Unitéd States Rubber Co., N. Y., N.Y. 

281,416. Cosavult. Adhesives for affix- 
ing rubber upon leather, textile mate- 
rials, etc. I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G., 
Frankfort a.M., Germany. 

281,450. Tru-Putt. Adhesive liquid ce- 
ment for artificial golf-green surfaces. 
Firestone Footwear Co., Hudson, 
Mass. 

281,498. “Wide-enuf.” Footwear. 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago, III. 


Dominion of Canada 


51,442. Sportex. Footwear, bathing caps, 
and golf balls. Dominion Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P. Q 


51,469. Pixie. Chewing gum. Canadian 


D. R. Wal- 


Sears, 


Chewing Gum Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. 

51.472. Prince. Stationers’ supplies. 
Eagle Pencil Co., New York, N. Y.., 
WES: As 

51,499. Giant. Chewing gum. Canadian 
Chewing Gum Co., Ltd., Toronto, 


Ont. 

51,537. Mintyeast. Chewing gum, etc. 
Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. 

51,538. Word: “Spearyeast,” in a spear. 
Chewing gum, etc. Wm. Wrigley Jr. 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

51,540. Luckyeast. Chewing gum, etc. 
Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. 
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brushes. 
Gravenhurst, 


Painters’ 
Ltd, 


51,560. Household. 
Rubberset Co., 
Ont. 

51,602. Wrapper containing the word: 
“Rainbow,” containing the inscription: 
“Save the Wrappers;’ The Goudey 
Gum Co. of Canada, Limited, Mon- 
treal, Canada.” Chewing gum. Goudey 
PO. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, 
> 

51,629. North British. Rubber goods of 
all kinds. North British Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

51,646. Representation of a pair of cali- 
pers crossed by a measuring scale, 
between which appears a diamond- 
shaped figure containing the word: 
“Garlock.” Packing and packing ma- 


terial, Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, 
Vos 

51,648. Hengerer. Footwear, etc. Wil- 
liam Hengerer Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
UeSo ee 

51.649. Mastercraft. Painters’ brushes. 
Rubberset Co., Ltd., Gravenhurst, 
Ont. 

United Kingdom 
514,541. Anchor. Tires and inner tubes. 


Firestone Tyre & Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Brentford, Middlesex. 


516,049. Ace. Balls. George Maclellan 
& Co., Ltd., Glasgow Rubber & As- 
bestos Works, Maryhill, Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

516,195. Representation of Mickey 
Mouse. Elastic cords, braids, webs, 
etc. Luke Turner & Co., Ltd., Leices- 
ter. 

517,534. Magnet. Stationers’ supplies. 
A. W. Faber Castell-Bleistift- Fabrik, 
A.G., Stein, Germany. 

517,665. Kroko. Toilet boxes, soap 
boxes, etc. O. Walter-Obrecht, A.G., 


Canton of Solothurn, Switzerland. 
517,718. Resilla. Rubber goods not in- 
cluded in other classes, but excluding 


pads, tips for shoes, and saddle cush- 
ions. Henry F. Cockill & Sons, Ltd., 
Manchester. 

518,620. Wethertex. Insulated wire. Cal- 


lender’s Cable & Construction Co., 
Ltd., London, E.C.4. 
518,742. Wetherlite. Insulated wire. Cal- 


& Construction Co., 
E.C.4. 

Football bladders and 
Dunlop Rubber 
Birmingham. 


Cal- 


lender's Cable 
Ltd., London, 
518,907. Bates. 
bladder neck rings. 
Co., Ltd., Erdington, 
519,624. Tropicite. Insulated wire. 


lender’s Cable & Construction Co., 
Ltd., London, E.C.4. 

519,626. Tropalite. Insulated wire. Cal- 
lender's Cable & Construction Co., 
Ltd., London, E.C.4 


519,710. Sesenmeuention of a fancy ball 
having a head of a smiling man, arms, 
and legs, and below, the words: “Billy 
Bouncer.” Balls. New Eccles Rubber 
Works, Ltd., Eccles. 

519,783. Perfolastic. Corsets. C. D. 


Stephenson, London, S.W.1. 


Designs 
United States 


83,450. Atomizer. Term 14 years. C. R. 
Jackson, Indianapolis, Ind., assignor, 
by mesne assignments, to Abbott 
Laboratories, Chicago, IIl. 

83,454. Running-Board Mat. Term 7 
years. R. K. Lee, Highland Park. as- 


(Continued on page 98) 
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Making Inner 


HE following abstracts of United States 

patents relating to the manufacture of 

inner tubes are continued from Inpra Run- 
BER Wor p, April 1, 1931: 

4. Young, 545,118. Aug. 27, 1895. This 
process consists in forming the tube of un- 
vulcanized rubber; confining it within a 
chamber formed by the interior of a shell 
or casing; causing the confined tube to 
flatten of its own accord and without 
weight or pressure upon it; and vulcaniz- 
ing the flattened tube thus arranged and 
free from superposed weight, by super- 
ficially exposing the shell or casing within 
a‘vulcanizer and permitting the steam to 
have access to the chamber within such 
shell or casing only by passing through 
steam filtering material. 

5. Doughty, 558,162. Apr. 14, 1896. 
Inner tubes are made by pressing together 
and uniting the edges of separate sheets of 
rubber to form the body of the tube, and 
forming thereon a valve-nipple, and vul- 
canizing. 

6. Work, 595,088. Dec. 7, 1897. Rubber 
tubing is made from sheets by folding the 
sheet, shearing the meeting edges, pressing 
the edges together, deflecting the joined 
edges toward the median longitudinal line 
of the flattened tube, and exerting pressure 
upon the tube at the joined edges whereby 
the joint may be perfected. (See group 
illustration). 

7. Morgan and Young, 605,644. June 
14, 1898. A strip of textile material and 
strips of rubber are severally formed of 
less width than the textile strip; producing 
a composite fabric by applying the rubber 
strips respectively to opposite sides of the 
textile strip, and respectively over different 
portions of the width of the latter so as 
relatively to alternate in position thereon; 
forming this composite fabric into tubular 
form by rolling a pole over the fabric; re- 
moving the tube from the mandrel and unit- 
ing its ends; and then molding and vul- 
canizing the endless tube. 

8. Mallalieu, 631,803. Aug. 29, 1899. 


A main and an auxiliary flap are formed at 
the end of the tube; the main flap has ears 
near the ends of the fold-line; folding the 
auxiliary flap within the tube and securing 


it to the opposite wall, securing the ears 
to the main flap, and folding it over the 
tube end and securing it thereto. 

9. Ellinwood and Miller, 641,378. Jan. 
16, 1900. The machine takes the rubber 
ribbon from a spool, covers with soapstone 
powder the part that is not intended to 
cohere, carries it to devices that form the 
fold, presses the lap of ribbon together, and 
conveys it forward to be cut either me- 
chanically or by hand into suitable lengths. 

10. Doughty, 648,930. May 8, 1909. 
In a machine for forming tubes or cover- 
ings of soluble material, the combination 
with a support for the material, of cutters, 
and a trough for containing a solvent ar- 
ranged adjacent thereto whereby the cutters 
simultaneously sever the sheet into strips 
and apply the solvent to the edges of the 
strips. (See group illustration. ) 

11. Taneyhill, 658,901. Oct. 2, 1900. 
Means are provided for detachably holding 
a mandrel bearing an inner tube, and for 
revolving it intermittently, and for present- 
ing successive layers of material to be 
wound thereon, of pressure-rollers ar- 
ranged to travel reciprocally on the man- 
drel at each pause in its revolution, and 
mechanism to cause such movement. 

12. Page, 678,510. July 16, 1901. Clos- 
ing the end of an inner tube by folding a 
piece of rubber fabric upon the end portion, 
the fabric being wider than the tube form- 
ing two flaps embracing the tube and pro- 
jecting laterally therefrom; uniting the 
ends of such flaps to form lateral flanges ; 
folding such flanges over upon the tube, 
and securing them in folded condition. 

13. Marks, 836,772. Nov. 27, 1906. A 
double or diaphragm inner tube is formed 
by placing a layer of vulcanizable material 
around a straight mandrel; placing a second 
layer upon the first and uniting it at a por- 
tion of its circumference; partly vulcaniz- 
ing the two layers; removing the structure 
from the mandrel and placing it upon a col- 
lapsible mandrel; rolling back the ends of 
the outer layer and uniting the ends of the 
inner layer; uniting the ends of the outer 
layer; removing the circular mandrel; and 
vulcanizing the structure. 

14. Marks, 842,217. Jan 29, 1907. Form- 


Tubes 


ing inner tubes consists in placing a slow 
vulcanizing compound about a mandrel and 
partially vulcanizing it; then placing one 
or more layers of rubber compounded to 
vulcanize in the same time as the inner 
layer: then removing the tube and ap- 
proximating the ends; and finally vulcaniz- 
ing the whole. (See group illustration.) 

15. Magowan, 917.958. Apr. 13, 1909. 
A nest of inner tubes is made by inserting 
one tube within another, the tubes being 
partly unvulcanized, coating them with 
soapstone to prevent adhesion, joining ends 
of the innermost tube, joining ends of the 
next outer tube, and so on for the entire 
series, and vulcanizing the whole, keeping 
the tubes separate from one another. 

16. Warner, 945,353. Jan. 4, 1910. Rub- 
ber tubing is made by laying a plurality 
of uncured sheets across each other with 
the line of rolling making an angle with 
the grain, cutting out and uniting a suitably 
shaped piece from the overlapping portions 
of the sheets, bending it into tube shape, 
and uniting the edges. 

17. Chamberlain, 1,011,155. Dec. 12, 
1911. An implement for splicing inner 
tubes consists of a mandrel having a large 
body, a small neck, and an abrupt shoulder 
between the body and the neck, a sleeve 
mounted on the mandrel, and a finger pro- 
jecting from one end of the sleeve along 
the surface of the mandrel. 

18. Kremer, 1,078,097. Nov. 11, 1913. 
A method of splicing rubber tubing con- 
sists in fitting together the ends, choking 
the tubing on opposite sides of the point to 
be spliced, inflating the tube between the 
choked portions thereof, and vulcanizing 
the inflated portion. 

19. Kremer, 1,078,099. Nov. 11, 1913. 
A movable carrier is provided for advanc- 
ing a sheet material against a floating man- 
drel yieldably supported by the carrier, 
which is advanced and the mandrel 
being simultaneously rotated so that the 
material is wound about the mandrel in 
layers forming a multi-ply tube. 

20. Raymond and Raymond, 1,079,186. 
Nov. 18, 1913. Making multiple chamber 
tubes consists in arranging a series of tubes 
on a sheet of material from which an outer 
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tube is to be formed, inserting soapstone 
to prevent adhesion of adjacent surfaces, 
winding the whole on a mandrel, and vul- 
canizing. 

21. Hall, 1,094,325. Apr. 21, 1914. A 
tube is made on a mandrel with longi- 
tudinal groove or grooves corresponding to 
the thickened parts of the tube which con- 
tain the plaits; the inner plies of rubber 
and fabric are made to conform to the 
mandrel and depressed into the grooves to 
form the plaits; and the latter then filled 
with rubber, and the outer layers of rubber 
applied. 

22. Savage, 1,138,250. May 4, 1915. 
The process consists in applying carbon to 
the surface of the tube before vulcanizing ; 
then vulcanizing it under pressure whereby 
the carbon is forced into the tube to form 
a permanent cover, then reversing the tube. 

23. Raflovich, 1,158,284. Oct. 26, 1915. 
A splicing device comprises a tubular cas- 
ing composed of similar parts hinged to- 
gether at one side, the casing being open 
at one side, and a vulcanizing member 
adapted to be inserted into the opening and 
having a central bore which corresponds 
with the bore of the casing and around 
which is a steam chamber, the block being 
also provided on one side with a longi- 
tudinal opening communicating with the 
central bore, and means for closing the 
opening. 

24. Canda, 1,159,895. Nov. 9, 1915. 
This is a machine and process for manu- 
facturing from paper, tire shoes, inner 
tubes, envelopes, mailing tubes, cans, cups, 
and other receptacles having tubular or 
other cross-section after or during the 
process of making. The plastic material is 
forced through a die and a mandrel where 
it is pressed into shape and partially or 
fully dried as it moves along the mandrel, 
the desired lengths being cut off and, in 
the case of tire shoes and inner tubes, ce- 
mented together at their ends and then 
vulcanized. 

25. Blodgett, 1,162,745. Dec. 7, 1915. 
Reenforced air tubes are made by curing 
the inner surface only; by the application 
of covering the uncured outer surface with 
a layer of raw rubber; placing over the 
raw rubber a loosely meshed fabric; form- 
ing a raw rubber tube over the fabric tube; 
and finally subjecting the tube to pressure 
and heat so that the raw rubber will pass 
through the fabric meshes and subsequently 
be cured to the outer surface of the initial 
tube, leaving the fabric completely em- 
bedded in cured rubber. 

26. Foutts, 1,173,944. Feb. 29, 1916. A 
mandrel for forming inner tubes having 
a valve patch receiving depression therein 
of such depth as to bring the outer surface 
of the patch applied thereto flush with the 
surface of the mandrel adjacent to the de- 
pression. 

27. Poole, 1,179,033. Apr. 11, 1916. The 
method of reenforcing an inflatable tube 
consists in placing it in a flattened condi- 
tion on an endless, circular form closely 
fitting the inner surface of the collapsed 
tube, applying a reenforcing strip forming 
a band surrounding the tube, rendering one 
or both of the contacting surfaces of the 
tube and strip adhesive before applying the 
strip, and applying pressure to the band, 
causing it to adhere to the collapsed tube. 


28. Current, 1,179,077. Apr. 11, 1916. 
This provides a semi-automatic machine 
whereby the unvulcanized rubber is rolled 
upon a mandrel which, together with the 
rubber rolled upon it, is delivered to a re- 
ceiving trough. 

29. Lowe, 1,179,200. Apr. 11, 1916. 
Means for splicing inflatable tubes, em- 
bodying two tubular mandrels one being in- 
serted in the other and each having a 
lengthwise slot open at both ends, one of 
said mandrels comprising an outer wall and 
an inner wall in spaced relation to each 
other to leave an air pressure chamber. 

30. Witsaman, 1,194,803. Aug. 15, 1916. 
A table for rolling inner tubes comprises 
a base, an elongated air bag thereon, and 
a canvas cover for the air bag, the longi- 
tudinal section of the table when inflated 
presenting a straight portion long enough 
to permit the rolling of a tube thereon, and 
the cross section thereof being curved 
throughout. (See group illustration.) 

31. Van Note, 1,195,422. Aug. 22, 1916. 
A machine for preparing tubes for splicing 
has a stationary supporting rod having re- 
cesses, vanes slidably mounted in the re- 
cesses, and longitudinally slidable means 
for actuating the vanes. 

32. Fenton, 1,197,192. Sept. 5, 1916. 
The sheet of rubber from which the tube 
is to be formed is wound upon a mandrel 
supported upon a plate with the edge of 
the sheet projecting beyond the edge of the 
plate, such edge being coated to make it 
adhesive. Thereafter the supporting plate 
is moved by a conveyer until the adhesive 
edge is brought into contact with the sur- 
face of a floating mandrel which is sus- 
tained in position and rotated by rollers. 
After the supporting plate has been moved 
sufficiently to cause the projecting edge of 
the sheet to adhere to the mandrel further 
movement of the plate is arrested and the 
sheet drawn therefrom by the rotation of 
the mandrel. 

33. Dech, 1,209,268. Dec. 19, 1916. An 
endless inner tube is made by forming it 
on a circular, sectional mandrel; wrapping 
the tube and mandrel with fabric; vulcan- 
izing the tube; making a round-ended zig- 
zag slit for the valve; withdrawing a 
section of the mandrel through the slit; 
drawing the tube peripherally over the re- 
mainder of the mandrel; and fitting a valve 
in the slit. 

34. Brown, 1,217,560. Feb. 27, 1917. 
Making an inner tube consists in vulcan- 
izing the built-up tube in the form of a 
curve of the completed tube, turning the 
vulcanized tube inside out to place its 
tread under lateral compression and finally 
opening out the vulcanized and turned tube 
and connecting its ends to place the tread 
portion under longitudinal compression 
when the tube is inflated. 

35. Christopherson, 1,229,175. June 5, 
1917. Layers of substantially non-vulcan- 
izable rubber are applied to the ends of a 
tube, which is vulcanized, and a vulcanizing 
agent applied to the layers and the ends 
of the tube united and vulcanized. 

36. Welch, 1,237,131. Aug. 14, 1917. 
A mandrel for making tubes comprises an 
annular body, circular in cross section and 
formed to provide ridges and hollows, the 
ridges and hollows extending circumferen- 
tially of the annular body. 
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37. Berryman, 1,245,859. Nov. 6, 1917. 
The method comprises winding rubber 
sheets around a cylindrical mandrel to 
form a tube; inserting the air tube into 
a longitudinal groove in the main body 
portion of rubber; cementing the tube to 
the inner wall of the groove; cementing 
a sheet of fabric on the main body portion 
but leaving the groove open; winding a 
rubber sheet about the main body portion 
and causing the walls of the groove to 
enclose the tube; removing the mandrel 
from the tube, thereby forming an air 
chamber; splicing the ends of the as- 
sembled tire together to form an endless 
tire; inserting a valve stem in the air 
chamber; placing the air chamber under 
fluid pressure; and curing the assembled 
tire. 

38. Moomy, 1,255,456. Feb. 5, 1918. 
This patent shows a tube-forming bench 
adjacent to and parallel to the pole-clean- 
ing device; a tube-wrapping machine 
parallel and adjacent to the tube-forming 
bench and at the opposite side of the 
bench from the pole-cleaning device; and 
pole-supporting ways above the device and 
bench at a height to clear the head of 
an operator and extending to position to 
be reached by the operator of the pole- 
cleaning device. 

39. McTaggart, 1,260,275. Mar. 19, 
1918. The apparatus for making inner 
tubes comprises a mandrel consisting of 
detachable sections, of which one is pro- 
vided with a valve stem cavity into and 
out of which a valve stem can be lifted. 

40. Fisk, 1,264,381. Apr. 30, 1918. The 
method of constructing an inner tube com- 
prises the steps of applying non-vulcan- 
izable material to the sides of an uncured 
tube between the rim and tread portions 
thereof; applying a band of fabric to one 
of the portions with its edges overlying 
the non-vulcanizable material to the outer 
side of the fabric band; applying a second 
fabric band to the portion of the tube 
cpposite the first band with its edges over- 
lapping the additional non-vulcanizable ma- 
terial; and curing the entire structure. 

41. Durkee, 1,283,701. Nov. 5, 1918. 
This is a machine for preparing a tube 
for splicing, having a supporting mandrel 
for the tube, a plurality of fingers adapted 
to receive an end portion of the tube, the 
fingers being normally grouped about the 
mandrel in the form of a skeleton cone 
axially alined with the mandrel, and means 
for moving the fingers away from the 
mandrel whereby an unobstructed annular 
space is left between the fingers and the 
mandrel, so that a portion of the tube can 
be tucked into the space. 

42. Nall, 1,285,321. Nov. 19, 1918. 
Herein is shown a series of table sections 
over which an endless conveyer belt travels. 
At one end of this structure is the stock 
rack from which the rubber sheet is fed 
from rolls onto the conveyer belt, while 
at the opposite end is the mechanism 
which transforms the sheet into a continu- 
ous tube adapted to be cut up into lengths 
suitable for inner tubes. Located upon a 
table and along the route of the conveyer 
belt are a number of appliances which 
wash, coat, and dry the rubber sheet edges 
prior to its entrance into the pressing and 
forming mechanisms. 

(To be continued) 
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Advantages of Hedging 


For the Fabric Manufacturer 
N INTERESTING statement was made 
not long ago by C. T. Revere, of 
Munds & Winslow, New York, N. Y., 
when he asserted that the inventory losses 
reported by cotton mills were needless. 

“Some interesting disclosures are pro- 
vided by the annual reports by some of the 
leading cotton mills of the United States— 
1930 was an unprofitable year for them. 
The most striking features of these re- 
ports, however, are not the losses in- 
curred, but the implication as to how they 
were incurred.” 

Mr. Revere comments on a table giving 
the record of profits in the textile indus- 
try as set forth in Statistics of Income, 
issued by the United States Treasury De- 
partment. 

“It will be seen from the above,” he 
says, “that in years of rising prices such 
as 1919, 1922, 1923, and 1927, mill profits 
rose sharply. In years of declining prices 
like 1924 and 1926, profits were substan- 
tially lower and losses increased. . . 

“The table showing the fluctuating for- 


tunes of the American textile industry 
indicates quite clearly that the cotton 
manufacturers of this country have shut 


their eyes to the evident advantages fur- 
nished by intelligent use of the future 
contract. Protection afforded by the con- 
tract system of the cotton exchanges too 
often has been regarded as involving specu- 
lation, when as a matter of fact it elimi- 
nates speculation.” 

Contrasting the inefficient methods of 
cotton mills with those of flour mills he 
says that “the flour milling industry, 
handicapped by surplus capacity and suf- 
fering from disastrous price declines, has 
been able to control its inventory losses 
and make established profits from year 
to year.” 

The success of the tire fabric manufac- 
turer is closely allied to those of the cot- 
ton manufacturer. Obviously it is just as 
important for him to hedge his commit- 
ments as it is for the flour, rubber, or cot- 
ton manufacturer. 

In a booklet called “Taking the Risk 
Out of Rubber,” published by Harris & 
Vose, a clear explanation is given of the 
hedging process in cotton, as follows: 

“If the tire manufacturer also manu- 
factures his own fabric, he will probably 
buy his cotton ‘on call.’ That is, in order 
to obtain the specific grade and staple that 
he needs he will make a contract with a 
cotton merchant who will agree to supply 
him with that particular cotton at a cer- 
tain difference named above any given month 
in New York. When the manufacturer 
desires to fix the price, he buys the neces- 
sary amount of futures through a broker 
who has been agreed upon. When the 
merchant buys the actual cotton, he sells 
the same amount of futures through the 
same broker; the two futures transactions 
cancel each other. The cotton merchant is 


then paid the price at which the manufac- 
turer bought the futures plus the agreed- 
upon difference; he also absorbs the profit 


or loss in the futures transaction, which 
has acted as a hedge for his spot purchase, 
eliminating all risk in connection with it. 
If he has had to pay more for the cotton 
than the manufacturer pays him, he has a 
profit in futures to make up for it, and vice 
versa. 

“The advantage of such a system for 
the manufacturer is marked. He need 
not fix the price of his cotton, if he de- 
sires to carry his protection to the end, 
until the tires made from the fabric are 
sold. Or if circumstances make it advan- 
tageous to fix the price earlier, he can do 
so at any time. He can call his cotton on 
the dips of the market or he can call it 
whenever it breaks unwarrantably low as 
compared with fabric prices. In any event 
he is assured of having his cotton at a 
favorable relation to his fabric prices, 
while he cannot always be sure of that if 
he pays a fixed price for cotton six months 
before the fabric is to be used.” 


The Banker and Hedging 


All other things being equal, the manu- 
facturer who asks his banker for a loan 
on rubber that has been hedged in the 
market will be more successful than the 
one who asks for money on unprotected 
crude rubber. 

The need for protection against rubber 
market fluctuations is obvious. In the last 
year rubber has declined from 20 cents to 
about 7 cents. In other years the fluctua- 
tions have been even wider than these 
figures. In fact, much of the grief in the 
rubber industry has been caused by violent 
swings in rubber prices, especially the 
downward swings. 

In view of the uncertainty in rubber 
prices, do you think a banker would loan 
money on a raw product that is likely to 
drop so low in price that it would not 
bring enough to cover the amount of the 
loan? Decidedly not! It would be the 
equivalent to asking for a loan on a house 
without furnishing fire insurance, or with- 
out having the title searched. 

On the other hand, when rubber is 
hedged, it is a safer investment than a 
loan on securities listed on the Stock Ex- 
change. 

Another consideration is the attitude of 
a banker toward the manufacturer who 
persists in buying his rubber without in- 
suring it against the vagaries of the mar- 
ket by hedging. It is no better than 
gambling; and if a manufacturer expects 
to enlist the aid of his bank, he had better 
improve his credit standing by eliminating 
the possibility of showing a large inven- 
tory loss in his balance sheet. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this 
attitude of the bankers toward hedging is 
that it is a wise procedure to be followed 
at all times. It applies as well to the man 
who wants to borrow on a note as to the 
man who wants to borrow on his raw 
material as security. 

One of the first items to be challenged 
by a banker, when he is examining the 
statement of a firm which is asking for a 
loan on its note, is the inventory. Fre- 
quently the figure is revised downward, so 


as to be closer to the conservative figure 
the banker thinks is justified. This reduc- 
tion means a cut in the amount. of loan 
which can be expected. 

Where the raw material is insured, how- 
ever, as it is when it is hedged, you can 
be sure not only that your inventory fig- 
ures will stand, but that your business 
ability will rise a few points in value in 
the banker’s eyes. 

After all, doesn’t a banker 
final judgment as much on the reputation, 
integrity, character, and business sense of 
the applicant for a loan as he does on the 
figures presented to him? Figures alone 
are often misleading. 

Remember, too, that every contract that 
is hedged makes the market a more stable 
place in which to deal. When the price 
rises, hedged contracts add to the number 
of sellers; and when the price falls, these 
contracts add to the number of buyers. 
Despite the adverse publicity certain 
kinds of short selling has had, it is a 
necessary corrective on any exchange; and 
no wise man can object to the short selling 
involved in a futures contract that is sold 
for hedging purposes. 

It will be seen, therefore, that hedging 
in raw materials makes the applicant for 
a loan welcome to the banker, while an 
unhedged contract is frowned upon and is 
a decided detriment to the credit standing 
of the manufacturer who offers it. 


make _ his 





Designs 
(Continued from page 95) 


signor to Chrysler Corp., Detroit, both 
in Mich. 

83,593 and 83,594. Gaiter. Term 3% 
years. L. M. Bitgood, New London, 
assignor to Goodyear’s India Rubber 
Glove Mfg. Co., Naugatuck, both in 
Conn. 

83,597. Gaiter. Term 7 years. W. F. 
Cairns, Great Neck, N. Y., assignor to 
Goodyear’s India Rubber Glove Mfg. 
Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 

83,628, 83,629, and 83,630. Gaiter. Term 


3% years. H. P. Manville, New Ha- 
ven, assignor to Goodyear’s India 


Rubber Glove Mfg. Co., Naugatuck, 
both in Conn. 

83,637. Tire. Term 14 years. R. H. Nes- 
mith, Grosse Pointe Park, Mich., as- 
signor to Morgan & Wright, a cor- 
poration of Mich. 

83,639. Heel. Term 14 years. L. M. 
Oakley, assignor to Essex Rubber Co., 
both of Trenton, N. J. 

83,640. Tire. Term 7 years. B. Omoto, 
Green River, Wyo. 

83.646. Gaiter. Term 3% years. H. E. 
Rosell, assignor to Goodyear’s India 
Rubber Glove Mfg. Co., both of Nau- 
gatuck, Conn. 


Dominion of Canada 


9,062. Sole and Heel. Dominion Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 

9,066. Tire. Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q. 

9,073. Desk Phone Non-Slip Shoe. J. H. 
Fredericks, Toronto, Ont. 
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MARKET REVIEWS 


New York Exchange 


HE law of supply and demand is in 
complete charge of the rubber market. 
Production shows no signs of decreasing; 
consumption has improved very little; and 
prices are reflecting this state of affairs. 
Restriction efforts have died out: con- 


Crude Rubber 


facturer made a survey of cars passing a 
certain point, and declared that almost 
half of them were badly in need of new 
tires. Even the best tires wear out some- 
time, and perhaps that time is not far off. 

Week ended April 4. The conference 
between the Dutch and the British was not 
entirely abandoned, as was at first reported, 


6S eS ee 
RUBBER BEAR POINTS 


1, Dealers’ stocks of crude rubber at the end of 
March amounted to 44.317 tons, compared with 
42,986 at the close of February and 39,500 at 
the end of March, 1930. 

2. Production on estates over 100 acres in 
Malaya amounted to 18,913 tons during March, 
compared with 18,779 tons produced during 
February, and 20,792 tons during January. 

3. Malayan shipments are estimated at 44,000 


sequently th rket has f : : : 

stn “At ‘ a ge VA — hg ra but it might just as well have been. The tons for April, against 48,000 in March, and 

— oa ee oe important producers withdrew from the 41,000 in each of the two preceding months. 
4. United Kingdom stocks have increased sub- 


world stocks are equivalent to almost a 
year’s supply of rubber. But growers in 
the Far East are shipping rubber at capac- 


negotiations, and meetings were called off 
indefinitely. 
The bears had secured the upper hand 


stantially in every week in the last month. 
5. Hope of relief through restriction seems to 
have been abandoned. 
6. Consumption in March was 32.788 tons, com- 
and with 


ity rates. Estimates c i . . : ; 
. 4 senomange ee look for shipments of and they held it. By continual hammer- pared with 28.797 in February, 
44,000 tons from Malaya in April. Estate *< _ - an : 35,915 tons in March, 1930. 
: : : ing they forced prices to 6.80 cents on Bee. ‘ 
production has declined somewhat from ss z , ; 7, Tire replacement sales have failed to ma- 
Tuesday. On Wednesday, when figures terialize. Estimates now look for sales about 


last year, but the rate is still excessive. 
Nor has consumption measured up to esti- 
mates made earlier in the season. 

The bears, who have had control of the 
market, expect to see 5-cent rubber. They 
have hammered prices down to 5.70 cents; 
so it is likely that prices will reach that 
figure in the near future. 

The low prices of rubber seemed to have 
spurred production instead of curtailing it. 
The reason probably is that growers are 


for March on exports from Malaya were 
published, they had everything their own 
way because Malaya exported a total of 
48,589 tons of crude rubber to all con- 
suming nations during March, whereas a 
figure of only 44,000 tons had been esti- 
mated. This compares with 41,951 tons 
during February, and with 47,078 tons dur- 
ing March, 1930. Malayan shipments for 
the first quarter totaled 132,119 tons, com- 
pared with 148,212 tons during the first 


equal to the 1930 total of 51,000,000 units. 

8. World stocks are now equal to from 10 to 12 
months’ supply. 

9. With the downward trend of prices, manufac- 
turers are not stocking rubber. 

10. Consumption in the first quarter of 1931 was 
90,142 tons, comnared with 103,020 in the 
same quarter of 1930. 

11. Domestic stocks of rubber, including rubber 
in transit. amounted to 217,804 long tons, 
compared with 212.833 tons at the end of 
February, and 75,961 tons a year ago. The 
March increase was 2.3 per cent. 


a 
RUBBER BULL POINTS 


endeavoring to meet costs by producing three months of last vear. 1. corre ogy ontyat in March oon 
ae Bees "I — : . i vehicles, the largest since June, A - 
as large a quantity as possible, in order Ceylon shipments for March were 6,213 though it compares with figures of 398,388 


to make up for the drop in prices. 

The tire men are now revising the pre- 
dictions they made earlier in the year. It 
was thought then that 1931 tire sales 
would be 10,000,000 greater than they were 
in 1930, but apparently they now feel 
that sales will only equal last year’s figure 
of 51,000,000. 

This may be too pessimistic a view, 
because there still is a possibility that the 
long-held-back replacement demand will 
make itself felt. One prominent manu- 


tons, against 6,341 tons in February, 1931, 
and 6,504 a year ago. 

With the double Easter holiday, prices 
on Thursday showed little improvement 
over the record lows set the day before. 
Cables from abroad stated that another 
2,000-ton increase was expected in London 
and Liverpool stocks. Stocks in the 
United States were undoubtedly increased 
during March, because estimates place 
consumption at 34,000 tons, and arrivals at 
about 37,000 tons. 
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in March, 1930, the Department of Commerce 
declared that there is evidence of a more than 
seasonal pick-up. 

2. On April 1 dealers reported average of 94 
casings per dealer, compared with 83 on 
April 1, 1930. Inner tubes were 115.9, com- 
pored with 118.6 for April 1, 1930. 

3. Tire production is being held in strict control 
to conform with consumers’ demands. 

66 6 8 8 ee, Oe ee 

Rumors and reports are received daily, 
declaring that restriction negotiations will 
continue, and that the government may 
back them up. The key to the situation, 
in any event, seems at present to lie not 
with the European, but with the native 
growers. 

Output of automobiles for March, not 


including Fords, was reported to be 26 
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beginning to get monotonous. A new low 
level was reached when April sold down 
to 6.30 cents. It was a result, largely, of 
liquidation by a few commission houses. 
Prices recovered slightly toward the end 
of the week, but only for a few points. 

Apparently all hope of action by the 
growers on restriction has been abandoned. 
With this stimulus out of the way, the 
market is feeling how heavy a burden the 
large stocks on hand have become. This 
burden gives no promise of becoming 
lighter, either. Although total shipments 
wut of Malaya were surprisingly large, 
dealers’ stocks increased. 

At the end of March, dealers’ stocks of 
crude rubber in the Far East amounted to 
44,317 tons, dry basis. This compares with 
a total of 42,986 tons at the end of Feb- 
ruary, and with 39,500 tons at the end of 
March, 1930. Harbor Board stocks 
showed a decrease, amounting to 3,983 tons 
at Singapore and Penang, against 5,178 
tons at the end of February, and with 
6,104 tons at the close of January. 

The picture is not very cheerful, and 
what course future prices will take is 
anybody’s guess. The bears feel that we 
see 5-cent rubber. The bulls 


will soon 
believe that conditions must take a turn 
for the better before long. It hardly 


seems likely that growers can continue to 
produce at present levels. Another argu- 
ment is that with such low prices, con- 
sumption should soon respond. 

Indications of such an increase in con- 
sumption is given in the tire figures. Dur- 
ing February, production of pneumatic cas- 
ings amounted to 3,985,343 units, an in- 
crease of 85 per cent over the January 
figure of 3,674,627, although production 
for February, 1930, was 4,555,758 casings. 
Shipments of casings during February de- 
creased 9.2 per cent from January, and 
18.9 per cent below February a year ago. 
The usual seasonal decline is 8 per cent. 
Pneumatic casings on hand February 28 
increased 6.5 per cent over the January 
figure, but were 23.2 per cent below 
February 28, 1930. 

Prices at the close of April 11 on No. 1 


standard contract were: 
Previous 
Positio1 High Low Close Close 
Apr. ae “— 6.56 6.55 
May 6.66 6.65 6.66 6.61/6.63 
June oe a 6.75 6.7 
July ne 6.85 6.81/6.84 
Aug wae 6.95 91 
Sept ee 7.05/7.07 00/7.04 
Oct. eos 7.15 7.10 
Nov a 7.25 7.20 
Dec 7.38 7.38 7.36/7.37 7.32 
Jan. oe 7.46 7.40 
Feb _ 7.56 7.48 
Mar ins 7.65 7.58 
Spot 6.72 6.70 
Week ended April 18. Closing prices 


on Saturday were 10 to 15 points lower 
than on the day before, and from 37 to 


47 points lower than the previous Satur- 
day. Quotations on the April “A” contract 
hit the lowest level yet when it closed at 
6.10 cents. Standard No. 1 May contract 
closed at 6.25 cents. At this rate, the bears 
are predicting 5-cent rubber. It hardly 
seems possible that rubber sold at $3 a 
pound during the war, and at $1.50 a pound 
under artificial control. 

The only favorable report came in the 
first part of the week, but was  over- 
whelmed by bearish news for the next five 
days. Consumption for March was 32,788 
tons, 4,000 above February, a gain of 
13.9 per cent, but below the March, 1930, 
total of 45,430 tons. 

Imports of 40,338 tons were far in ex- 
cess of the needs and contributed an in- 
crease of 2.3 per cent to the stocks on 
hand. The total stocks on hand and afloat 
are 280,937 tons, a record total. 

Stocks accumulations continue also in 
other parts of the world. London’s total 
stock amounts to 84,421 tons. Liverpool 
stocks are up to 49,733 tons. It is esti- 
mated that from 10 to 12 months’ supply 
of rubber is on hand, a figure which is sup- 
porting the bears on all their raids. 

United States consumption for the first 
quarter of 1931 is estimated to have been 
90,142 tons, against 103,020 tons in the 
same period of 1930, and the lowest for any 
similar period since 1924. 

It is also feared by tire manufacturers 
that consumption of tires will not hold 
up to even the 1930 level of 50,965,000 tires. 
Early in the year, it will be remembered, 
predictions were freely made that the long 
delayed replacement demand would ac- 
count for sales of at least 65,000,000 tires 
in the 1931 season. 

Restriction negotiations still seem to be 
going on, but hope of help from this source 
seems to have entirely disappeared. The 
extreme rate of production is laid to the 
fact that planters are forcing production 
in the hopes of higher prices through re- 
striction. Another reason for the continu- 
ance of overproduction is said to be the 
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RUBBER EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 








Transactions 
Ras 

Contracts Sold Trans- Week- 
Week a ferable End 
Ended Number Tons Notices Tone 
eS eee 906 2,265.0 108 Quiet 
>. See 445 1,112.5 22 Quiet 
ae | eee 825 2,062.5 38 Quiet 
eee 862 2,155.0 24 Barely steady 
ee ee 1,014 2,535.0 45 Quiet, steady 

Totals ....4,052 10,1380.0  237* 





* Actual deliveries of rubber. 
li li i i i i i 


fact that large producers are trying to 
cut down average production by forcing it. 

Estimates for the end of the week reveal 
that an increase of about 2,600 tons is 
expected in London and Liverpool stocks. 

The Rubber Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce gave preliminary tire 
statistics as follows: “On April 1, 1931, 
the average stock of automobile and truck 
casings per tire dealer was 94.0 according 
to 27,132 dealers. This is 11.0 tires per 
dealer greater than the final average on 
April 1, 1930, and 0.4 less than on April 1, 
1929. The final average on April 1, 1929, 
was 4.1 tires per dealer greater than the 
preliminary average, and on April 1, 1930, 
7.9 tires per dealer higher than the pre- 
liminary average.” 

Prices at the close of April 18 on No. 1 
standard contract were: 





Previous 
Position High Low Close Close 
ieee sie 6.20 6.35 
3 . 6.35 6.35 6.25/6.30 6.40/6.45 
J em ae 6.36 6.49 
y 6.50 6.50 6.48/6.50 6.58/6.62 
EE: “Seas here ie 6.56 6.66 
RO: ), he chous 6.74 6.64 6.64/6.65 6.75/6.80 
To; ssesees Sch re 6.72 6.84 
M: -. Goiss st bre ois 6.80 6.92 
MSCS | .asawes 7.00 6.90 6.89/6.90 7.03/7.05 
SOR —awsiais a See 6.98 7.12 
Daye ae ats is 7.09 7.21 
MBE. cadachs 7.25 9.20 7.18/7.20 7.30/7.32 
eee 4 . 6.36 6.44 


Week ended April 25. It is getting so 
now that a week without a new low record 
in it is unusual. Two new low records 
were established in the week passed. On 
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New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Rubber Prices—Cents Per Pound 





— March, 1 

2 24 5 26 2 
Ribbed Smoked Sheet 7% 7% 7% 73 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe 7h% 7% 7% 73 
No. 1 Thick Latex Crepe 7% 7% 7% 7% 
No. 1 Brown Crepe 7% 7% SED | 
No. 2 Brown Crepe 7% 7% 6% 67 
No. 2 Amber... 7% 7% 7 7 
No. 3 Amber 73% 7% 6% 6 
No. 4 Amber 7% 7% 6% 6 
Rolled Brown 7 7 6% 6 


* Holiday. 
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28 30 31 1 a Se 7 
7 7 6% 6% 6% 65% 6% 
7 747% 7% 7 6% 6% 
7% 7 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 
7 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 
64 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 
6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 
6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 
6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 
6% 6% 6% 634 6% 6% 6% 








April, 1931 a —~ 
9 GO 4 Bs a 3 6 23 18 
6% 6% 65% 65% 6 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 
7 7 64 6h 6h 6h 6h 6% 65% 6% 
64 6% 6% 65% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 
6 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 
6% 6% 6% 6 6% 63% 6% 6% 6% 6% 
6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 
6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 
K% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 64% 6% 6 
% 64 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6 6 5% 
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Monday rubber hit 5.80 cents, and on Tues- 
day dropped to 5.70 cents in the old “A” 
contract. 

A statement in the weekly report of 
Symington & Sinclair clearly shows what 
is causing the successive low prices. Ac- 
cording to this bulletin, daily outputs are 
from 400 to 500 tons above world require- 
ments. To finance this accumulating sur- 
plus requires from $60,000 to $75,000 daily. 

Malayan production shows no signs of 
decreasing. Production on estates over 
100 acres in size during March amounted 
to 18,913 tons, compared with 18,779 tons 
produced during February, and 20,792 tons 
during January. 

Estate stocks amounted to 22,492 tons at 
the close of the month, as contrasted with 
stocks of 25,056 tons at the end of Feb- 
ruary and with 25,770 tons at the end of 
January. 

In London it was thought that when 
rubber hit 6 cents, it would serve to halt 
production because the price would not pay 
the cost of production. Apparently that 
belief is not justified, because rubber 
broke below 6 cents, and production has 
shown no decrease. Malayan shipments 
for April are estimated at 44,000 tons, com- 








pared with 48,000 tons during March, and 
with a little more than 41,000 tons during 
each of the two preceding months. 

Recognizing conditions in the rubber 
market, members of the Exchange voted 
to lower the commission rates charged. 
Members will now be charged $6.25 per 
contract, non-members, $12.50, bought or 
sold, applying to transactions on either the 
No. 1 standard or the new “A” contract 
basis. 

These charges will prevail when crude 
rubber is priced below 10 cents per pound, 
and scale upward to $12.50 and $25 when 
the market is 30 cents per pound and 
above. They also replace a flat rate of 
$10 and $20 previously charged. 

Automobile figures for March were 
given a bullish interpretation by officials 
of the Department of Commerce, but the 
total, while large, did not equal production 
in March last year. The output of 276,- 
341 vehicles, however, reached the high- 
est point since June, 1930. It compared 
with 398,388 in March, 1930, and 585,455 
in March, 1929. 

Production increased over the previous 
month in all lines except taxicabs, which 
declined 119 vehicles. The report also 





stated that manufacturers are pursuing a 
policy of restricted production, making 
only enough cars to meet current demand. 

Prices at the close of April 25 on No. 1 
standard contract were: 


Previous 
Position High Low Close lose 
ar wae ware 5.90 5.85 
PRR a ele ssiork 6.00 6.00 5.95/6.00 5.92/5.95 
SUE sia eee’ ‘ 6.01 6.00 
(err : 6.10/6.15 6.09 
RM og hy aes, oe nee ae 6.20 6.19 
Lo re rere 6.35 6.31 6.31/6.35 6.29/6.31 
2, Sn ese 6.42 6.37 
ON” kesh oo ; re 6.52 6.44 
ar . 6.64 6.60 6.63 6.52/6.55 
OSGI renee ‘a ate 6.72 6.62 
i ar ae ni 6.81 6.72 
eee 6.90 6.90 6.90 6.83 
ee ee - 6.00 6.00 


the market was very dull. 


May, 5.90; July, 
and December, 


On April 27 
Futures were as follows: 
6.05; September, 6.25; 
6.55 cents. 

Price Differentials 

Price differentials on plantation rubber 
delivered on old “A” contracts during May 
are: off quality first latex crepe at two- 
tenths of a cent per pound; good f. a. q. 
ribbed smoked sheets at twenty-five one- 
hundredths of a cent per pound; ordinary 
f. a. q. ribbed smoked sheets at five-tenths 
of a cent per pound. 





New York Quotations 


Following are New York outside market rubber quotations for one year ago, one month ago, and April 27, the current date 


Plantation Hevea April 25, March 26, April 27, South American April 25, March 26, April 27, 
1930 1931 1931 : 1930 1931 1931 
Rubber latex (THevea)...gal.$1.25 @ $0.75 @ $0.75 @ Paras—Continued 
oS SS ree $0.15 @ $0.08%4 @.0834 $0.08% @ 
SS ee ee *19 @ *114@ *10%@ 
Sheet Acre, Bolivian, fine ..... 164 @ 087% @ 08% @ 
: ; , a eee Acre, livian, fine ..... *.1914 *12 @ * 114° 
Ribbed smoked, spot........ .14%4@ 07K @.0735 06 @.06% Acre, Bolivian, fine 16044 anes ‘cane 
pa i> = o. SPOEIVERED vets seese Pe 4 r & @ 
i a ree 14% @ 07% @.07% .06%@ Madeira, fine ........... is Ga ‘0814 @.08% O81, @ 
SRE ery Ae ares 154%4@ 071%4@ 06% @.06 x odie, i 
RCEERECS en sgs oo eae 1534 @ 0734@.08 0654 @ .0634 _— 
CREPE 
3 ; Upper caucho ball ....... .07% @ .05 @ 05 @ 
No. 1 Thin latex (first ss pies as Upper caucho ball i * 083%4@ *074%4@ 
PREES)OBDOE oon os 0 5:5 0:0' 15 @ 07% @.0732 .06%2@ Lower caucho ball ....... 06%4@ 0434 @ 0414 a 
pO Seer eee 154%@ 075% @.073 06% @.06% ° 
pS eee es 154@ 077% @.08 0634 @.06% 
oe ee a 16% @ 08% @.08%4 07 @.07% Manicobas 
No. 2 Amber, spot (‘‘B” 
DED Sikncassceceeess 14 @ 07 @.07% .06 @.06% Ceara negro heads ...... 7.18 @ a 
UN SOR Spree eager 14 @ 07%@.07% .06 @.06% AER: OOERD os sack 6 nae 7.10 @ @ @ 
MSE, Ds isco snobs oe 144%@ 07% @.07% .06%4 @.06% Manicoba, 30% guaranteed 7.20 @ .06 @ 7.05 @ 
y Pp 4 i J ! 
APOE RREI ys. siena as tveaies 144%@ 075% @.07% .0614 @.06% Mangabiera, thin sheet.... 7.20 @ .06 @ 7.05 @ 
No. 3 Amber, spot (‘‘C” 
OUND oa less bwin a evecea cords .1334 @ 06% @.07 .05% @.06 
No. 1 Brown, clean, light, Guayule 
WN Fiscota. so. 25 see a ous wos 14 @ .07 @ .06 @ Fy oe and ried a oa 14 
No. 2 Brown. clean, thin. 13%4%4@ .0634 @.067% 05% @.06 a and dried. 14 S ee 
NE A gc neh arenes 09Y4@ .0614 @ .06% 0554 @.05% a al — : 
E indi Gutta Percha 
ast indian Gutta Siak ............. 15%@ 12 @ 11 @ 
MIIINOIONG ls waa venue es 25 @ .20 @ .22 @ 
seeioumees eo eo ere 2.25 @2.60 1.75 @ 1.75 @ 
BARIOMMOSIN, occ. ee ees 08 @ 05 @ 064 @ 
ECGUOd. THICK. oo. 05.54 0d0% 12 @ 11 @ 1014 @ 
Rata! oaaiicececvica's's 08 @ 05 @ 0614 @ Balata 
Block, Ciudad Bolivar.... .43 @ 30 @ 29 2 
rican Pe Pe reer ee 38 a @ a 
South Americ eee .44 @ 33 @ 2! a 
PARAS Roly ic a rr cs a 55 @ 55 @ 
ae 60 «@ =Q ‘a a> , 
ee, ee 16 @ 08'4@.0834 0844 BRET nee rserensvnnss : > ; . 
MIPLIVED; BOO 2.6 eseseces *1914@ *114%@ *11 @ se ae ; 
Upriver, Goarse .......... .07%@ 05% @.05% 054@ * Washed and dried crepe. Shipment from FPrazil. 
Wprtiver, COATSE 4.020665. “13 = * 08% @ *074%@ * Nominal. 





New York Outside Market 





20 21 
Ribbed Smoked Sheet ............. 6 6 
Dip <2 Wi) ete Tene: ose ceive os 6% 6% 
No. 1 Tek Latex Crepe ........- 6 6 
iG, <1 MEOW ACIDE. a5 Savas aco0ca'o 00's 5% 5% 
BUD. 2 RCE, MU BDE. ois 5 Sie e005 b,0,8:0'5 4 5% 
Be EN 0205 re rg gh eleva ne aie Sk 5% 5% 
BEE SA PERMITS ois istev ois oelo-40 a's eens 5% 5% 
OE SI IR gta teeth ma ray Sete Sem 5% 554 
POMC TTIW os pssvie oe) wateeaa dross 54 5% 











\¢ 4 
(Continued ) Low and High New York Spot Prices 
April, 1931- Tn 
22° 23 «24 ~—(«S —— a 
6 6 6 6 PLANTATIONS 1931* 1930 1929 
6% 6% 6% 6% Thin latex crepe... .$0.06% @$0.07% $0.1434@$0.157%% $0.20 @$0.23% 
6 6 6 6 Smoked sheet, ribbed .06 @ .06% 144%@ .15% 19%@ .23 
5% 5% 5% 5% ARAS 
5% 5% 5% 5% Upriver fine ...... 08 @ .09 154@ .16% 20%@ .23% 
5% 5h% 5K 5% Upriver coarse .... .04 @ .08 074%@ .07% 12%.@ .14% 
5% 54 5% 5% Upper caucho ball.. .04 @ .08 07% @_ .08 121%4@ .14% 
55% 535% 55 5% 
54% 5% 5% 5% * Figured to April 27, 1931. 
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N. Y. Outside Market 


Actuals have dropped to 6 cents, a new 
record low. But buying even at this at- 
tractive figure is in small proportions. The 
manutacturers feel that prices will not im- 
prove for some time to come; so there is 
no reason for making advance purchases. 

Another reason for the lack of buying is 
that automobile and tire manufacturers are 
extremely careful not to let production ex- 
ceed demand, and their buying policy is 
a hand-to-mouth one. 

\utomobiles in the hands of dealers are 
at a low average, and the average number 
of casings in the hands of dealers on April 
1 was 11 tires per dealer greater than at 
the same time last year. Tire manufac- 
turers are revising their estimates as to 
sales, and automobile sales are not measur- 
ing up to those of last year. 

But the Department of Commerce 
seemed to think that the March figures for 
automobiles showed a more than seasonal 
increase. The figure was 276,341 vehicles 
produced, which is the largest for any 
month since June, 1930. 

May and June are good months for the 
sales of automobiles, and demand may 
pick up before the Summer comes along 
in full strength. However this may be, 
it will do little to raise the price of raw 
rubber. Too much rubber is on hand. 
At the present rate of consumption there 
is enough rubber tc meet demand for ten 
or twelve months. 

Production is still going strong. Growers 
are shipping all they possibly can to off- 
set the meager prices and to lower their 
cost of production. Prices are not ex- 
pected to improve for some months. 

Prices at the close on March 28 were: 


Spot Mar. 28 Month Ago Year Ago 
Crepe. ics we 7% 16 
23 bs, Sore 634 83 15% 

iver fin 9 9% 16% 


WwW eek ended April 4. The disappointing- 
ly large shipments from Malaya during 
March were responsible for a break in 
physical rubber, which sent it to 67% cents, 
a record low level. It did not recover 
much from that level before the holidays. 

The above price is for the No. 1 Stand- 
ard ribs. Rolled brown hit 6% cents; 
while the other grades were a shade lower. 
These prices prevailed because factory 
and trade interest was almost nil. Buyers 
are stocked up with rubber, and much as 
they would like to take advantage of 
these prices, they cannot. 

The withdrawal of the large producers 
had the same effect as a cessation of 
negotiations. Few have the courage to 
expect help from this source at present 
although conferences are to go on. 

The February shipment total of the 
Dutch East Indies was also favorable, but 
was lost sight of in face of more im- 
portant, and bearish, developments. Ship- 
ments for February were 21,414 tons, com- 
pared with 23,978 tons in January and 
25.914 tons during February, 1930. 

Prices at the close on April 4 were: 


Spot Apr.4 Month Ago Year Ago 
CREPE vixens aie 8% 15% 
ER ad on ea kien 634 8% 15% 
Upriver fine .... 9 9% 16% 


Week ended April 11. OutSide prices 


followed the Exchange prices downward. 
Buying support was lacking, with manu- 


facturers already stocked to capacity. 
Even though prices are 55 per cent lower 
than they were last year, there is no 
incentive to buy. 

It looks now as if these prices will be 
maintained for a long time to come. Con- 
sumption figures are almost as disappoint- 
ing as the production figures, with but 
a small chance that either will improve. 

The president of a large rubber com- 
pany states there will be no improvement 
in the business horizon for 1932, and 
announced that his plant was working 
at about 66 per cent capacity. 

His was a pessimistic view. Earlier 
in the week it had been stated by an 
economic service that the tire industry will 
improve during 1931, and predicted that 
65,000,000 tires would be produced, com- 
pared with 51,000,000 in 1930. 

Although this is supposed to be the 
wintering season for rubber, dealers’ 
stocks in Malaya have shown increases in- 
stead of decreases in the last two months. 
At the end of March, stocks were put at 
44,317 tons, dry basis, as against 42,986 
at the end of February. 

The weakness.in the stock, the grain, 
and the cotton markets did not have a 
very salutary influence on rubber either, 
and part of the blame for the new low 
levels reached during the week may be 
placed to these markets. 

Prices at the close of April 11 were: 


Spct Apr.11 Month Ago Year Ago 
CREE cieacas oss 6% 8 15% 
Bie: “S4e4nosbeus 6% 7% 15% 
Upriver fine .... 8% 9% 16% 


Week ended April 18. Spot rubber 
dropped to 6% cents, making a record low 
level. The drop was due to the large 
stocks piling up at all centers and to the 
disappointing weakness in the stock market. 
One statistical expert who received much 
attention when his bearish forecasts were 
borne out in 1929, saw President Hoover 
and told him that he thought business re- 
covery was definitely under way, but the 
stock market would lag two years. 

But without the weakness in the stock 
market rubber has troubles of its own. 
With ten months’ supply already on hand, 
estimates indicate another increase of 
2,600 tons in London and Liverpool stocks. 

March arrivals were 40,338 tons; con- 
sumption, 32,788 tons. Stocks on hand and 
afloat totaled 280,937 tons. 

Inventories of pneumatic casings at the 
end of February were reported at 9,535,- 
650, against 8,957,307 at the end of 
January, and 12,000,000 a year ago. 

The Journal of Commerce has figured 
that stocks here gained over 53 per cent 
between March, 1930, and March, 1931, 
while the consumption rate as disclosed by 
first quarter results declined 14 per cent. 

Preliminary forecasts are estimating 
Malayan shipments for April at about 
45,000 tons. This is 3,000 tons below the 
March total, but above the figures quoted 
earlier. It is still far in excess of what is 
required or what can be absorbed, so the 
prospect is again for increased stocks on 
hand at the end of this month. 

Prices at the close on April 18 were: 


Spot Apr.18 Month Ago Year Ago 
CHEMO oc ctsccose 6% 8 15% 
| Are $4 7% 15% 
Upriver fine .... 9% 16% 


(Contioned on page 110) 
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Rubber Serap 


THE market for rubber scrap is dull. 
About half of the grades are quoted 
unchanged from one month ago; the re- 
mainder are now at slightly lower levels. 
In general, collections are difficult owing 
to low prices, which are scarcely sufficient 
to offer inducement to cover expenses. 
Prices are so low that collections are virtu- 
ally halted by freight rates. These must 
be reduced before scrap can be offered for 
lower prices. 

In regard to the matter of freight rates 
on scrap rubber, the following proposals 
have been made. The New England 
Freight Association Proposal No. 21,785, 
proposes to establish the following rates 
on scrap rubber, carloads, to Naugatuck, 
Conn.: from Springfield, Mass., 11 cents; 
Holyoke, Mass., 11% cents; Stamford and 
Hartford, Conn., 10 cents per 100 pounds. 
Proposal No. 22,264 proposes to establish a 
reduced rate of 11% cents per 100 pounds 
on scrap rubber, carloads, from New Lon- 
don and Norwich, Conn., to Naugatuck. 

Prices quoted are firm throughout the 
list. Export trade is quiet. 

Boots AND SHOES. Shoes are dull. Col- 
lections are slow. The first effect of the 
decline in prices was to eliminate the sepa- 
ration of colored from black shoes. It has 
now proceeded so far that it is hindering 
collections and making them difficult. 

INNER TuBeEs. Collections are scanty. 
The movement of stock for domestic con- 
sumption is fair. The supply of floating 
tubes is reduced nearly to the vanishing 
point. The scrap demand for them, how- 
ever, is very good, particularly for No. 1 
tubes for export. 

Tires. Collections continue very light. 
The matter of price is controlled by freight 
zoning regulations. Solid tires are in good 
demand for export, but owing to their 
scarcity are hard to secure. These condi- 
tions maintain a steady and firm price level. 

Mecuanicats. All grades of mechani- 
cal scrap are dull. No. 1 red and white 
druggists’ sundries have declined 34-cent a 
pound. 

Harp Russer. Supplies are moderate 
only. The price of No. 1 is steady. 

CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 
Carload Lots 


Delivered Eastern Mills 
April 27, 1931 


Boots and Shoes Prices 
Boots and shoes, black.100 /b. $1.10 @$1.15 
Untrimmed arctics....100 Jb. a @ #5 
Tennis shoes and soles. 100 /b. 60 @ .70 

Inner Tubes 
NO; 4; WIRES os ecs cue lb. 044%@ .04% 
No. 2 compound.. ono eee 02%@ .02% 
ee eee Ib. 0185@ .02 
BUIKE CUBES io siekcccccas lb, 01%@ .0195 

Tires 
Pneumatic Standard 

Mixed auto tires with 
Pere ton 11.50 @11.75 
nea ton 16.00 @16.50 

Auto tire carcass...... ton 14.00 @15.00 


s oe auto peelings... .ton 20.00 @21.00 
oli 
Clean mixed truck....ton 28.00 “‘flat”’ 


Light gravity ....... ton 33.00 @34.00 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap ...... Ib. 00%@ .00% 
Hose, air brake......... ton 11.00 @12.00 
Garden, rubber covered. .[b. 00%@ 00% 
Steam and water, soft../b. 00%@ .00% 
MD; BOND 3S 6 54 oss wows lb. ne 01 
NR ere Ib. 0 01 
White druggists’ sundries /b. tke 01% 
SS a Ib. .01% $ 01% 
Hard Rubber 
No. 1 hard rubber ...... Ib. 08%@ .09% 
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Reclaimed Rubber 
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Production, Consumption, Stocks, and Prices of Tire Reclaim 
HE statistics of reclaimed tabulated consumption, and stocks the gains in all of 
and graphed on this page show well these items are recorded. The upward in- 
defined increases for March, excepting clinations assumed are distinct and are 


U. S. stocks, as compared with correspond- 
ing figures for February. March production 
of reclaim increased to 12,938 tons, and con- 
sumption to 12,524 tons. Reclaiming plants 
are operating steadily at a fair rate of pro- 


hopefully regarded as marking the begin- 
ning of industrial revival. 

Price quotation of tire reclaim has de- 
clined only %-cent in the past month, 
practically one cent less than the price for 
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Crude and Reclaimed Rubber Consumption 


duction. The reclaimed rubber produced 
in March was 2,067 tons more than that in 
February. The gain in March over Febru- 
ary consumption was 1,724 tons. These 
figures represent gains of 19 and 16 per 
cent respectively for March production and 
consumption, 

On the four-year chart of production, 


standard ribbed smoked sheet rubber, but 
remarkable for its significance. 

Despite the virtually utter collapse in 
crude rubber prices, current reclaim statis- 
tics clearly demonstrate more than ever that 
reclaim continues to be used for its own 
merit as a compounding ingredient of dis- 
tinct utility, similarly, for example to zinc 





United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 


Consumption United 
. Per Cent States 
Year Production Consumption to Crude Stocks* Exports 
1925 132,930 137,105 35.6 13,203 4,571 
BS coe siat: ceewes cows Cee e% 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,218 5,391 
ee Pealesae ts 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 8,540 
PE Aci res Oeaeeence PreK ee 208,516 223,000 50.4 24,785 9,577 
SE RG «wee aa ee ea 219,057 224,253 47.9 27,464 12,721 
1930 157,967 153,497 41.5 24,008 9,468 
1930 
January 13,902 15,766 45.8 24,241 954 
SEMI <5 (00% 0.01y 2 9-60 14,676 14,012 45.5 24,241 1,203 
are 16,115 14,669 43.2 24,415 1,048 
April 16,511 16,269 43.0 24,592 740 
See 16,496 16,411 43.7 23,356 939 
NE Re sg goss Sess and we ele 14,581 13,534 41.6 24,484 641 
(eee 11,411 11,918 42.3 22,477 778 
August 11,158 11,321 35.9 21,636 807 
eee eee 10,588 10,787 41.4 20,704 656 
October ..... 11,437 11,038 39.2 19,912 572 
CS eae a 10,895 9,075 37.5 22,000 437 
December .... 10,197 8.697 39.3 22,000 693 
1931 
EE AS chain she bob coma a 10,460 11.003 374 20.466 649 
TIE ic Sia. cS shane cela anes 10,871 10,800 37.3 18,878 625 
EE ie iain gyg Coates ah 64 BR 12,938 12,524 38.2 18.375 752 


* Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. 


Compiled by The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. , 


oxide, carbon black, etc. Further evidence 
of this fact is in the March increase in the 
ratio of the consumption of reclaim to 
crude, which advanced from 37.5 per cent 
to 38.2 per cent. 

The use of reclaim in American rubber 
manufacturing practice is general and ex- 
tensive in the most important lines of the 
industry. It is preferable all crude 
and no reclaim in many instances because 
of practical advantages. It assists mixing 
by hastening plastification, and promoting 
dispersion of compounding powders. In 
tubing machine work reclaim contributes to 
smooth running. It reduces curing time 
and gives substance to finished products not 
obtainable as effectually with any other 
compounding agent. 

Appreciation of these characteristics has 
established reclaim in the estimation of the 
prominent manufacturers of tires, insulated 
wire, automobile topping, heels and soles, 
footwear, molded hose, automobile acces- 
sories, etc. 

Practically every grade in the list of 
reclaims has declined from %4- to %-cent 
a pound. Truck tire grades are the only 
exceptions. These are quoted unchanged. 
Scrap truck tires are rapidly becoming ex- 
tinct. Reclaimers are now developing a 
substitute grade with the same character- 
istics. 

April 27 quotations on standard grades 


to 


are as follows: 


New York Quotations 


April 27, 1931 

‘ . Spec. 

1 8 vay. rice Per Pound 
High Tensile G Price Per I 

Super-reclaim, black... 1.20 $0.0634 @$0.07 

ot ae Cee eer 1.20 064@ 06% 

Auto Tire 

eee Peover 1.21 05 @ 05% 

Black selected tires.... 1.18 .05%4@ .05% 

Dark @fay .<.3.<%. ae 064%2@ .06% 

WI co haces oo0 ems 1.40 074€@ 07% 
Shoe 

ip eee 1.60 054 @ 6 

Yo ae ee ee 1.50 07%@ .0 
Tube 

PRM.  Soeikcearwaaneee 1.00 0s a 08% 

Oe ca tadk eee eendd vn 1.11 06%@ 06% 
Truck Tire 

Truck tire, heavy grav- 

eee ere ees O - 06 a O¢ 

Truck tire, light gravity 1.4( 0€ @ ¢ 
Miscellaneous 

Mechanical blends..... 1.60 04%@ 5 





Para Export Duty on 
Rubber Removed 


An interesting announcement is that of 
the removal of the export tax on crude and 
manufactured rubber hitherto imposed by 
the State of Para, Brazil. It is claimed 
that the removal will encourage the devel- 
opment of new plantations, which claim 
seems a trifle optimistic under present cir- 
cumstances. The removal is nrebablv in- 
spired more by a hope of relieving local 
difficulties than of encouraging new devel- 
opments. The Statist, London, England. 
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India Rubber World 


VY. can’t evaluate a black by 
testing one bag in a carload. 


Binney & Smith Company’s unique 














method of rubber testing every bag 
explains the dependability of their 


products. 


In times of business stress your con- 
fidence in Binney & Smith blacks need 
never falter. The name at all times is 


your assurance of quality, uniformity 


and service. 


ot 
vw? 


BINNEY &w 


SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St., New York, NY. 
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Compounding Ingredients 


LTHOUGH tire production has been 

proceeding for some weeks past at 
approximately 50 per cent of capacity, the 
April demand for compounding ingredients 
in general clearly showed an improvement 
over the corresponding business for March. 
Demand for carbon black, one of the most 
important ingredients for tire manufacture, 
is somewhat spotty. The large rubber 
companies are taking supplies in good 
volume; while the smaller ones in many 
instances are not taking supplies at their 
customary rate.. Continued improvement 
of demand in all lines of compounding in- 
gredients is confidently expected this 
Spring. 

For the past few weeks there has been 
increased interest to sample and _ test 
materials with the object of securing the 
utmost efficiency and economy in revision 
of compounds. This movement has 
brought more than the usual amount of 


laboratories of suppliers of compounding 
ingredients. 


ACCELERATORS. Ultra accelerator types 
have preference in the demand because low 
temperature vulcanization is recognized as 
a factor for economy and quality. A new 
sulphur-bearing accelerator, tetra-methyl- 
thiuram-tetrasulphide (T.M.T.T.), is the 
latest development in accelerators particu- 
larly for white, clear color, and transparent 
stocks. 


Ace-ResistTers. This term includes a 
variety of materials to meet the action of 
different forms or sources of deterioration 
by aging whether by oxidation, sunlight, 
or fatigue. Certain accelerators combine 
antiaging quality and accelerating effect. 


CarRBoN Brack. The price of carbon 
black for rubber work is steady at 3 cents 
a pound basis Texas. The marked gain in 
rubber trade demand shown by March 
business continued in April, although the 


smaller consumers’ demand was spotty. 

Ciay. This reenforcing material was 
in active request in April on account of 
both color and price. 

LirHarce. Both price position and con- 
sumer business hold steady. 

LirHopoNE. Prices are firm at un- 
changed levels with steady consumption. 


SorTeNERS. The selective list of stand- 
ard softeners is well patronized. Powdered 
stearic acid is increasing in favor because 
of its convenience in handling in the opera- 
tions of compounding and mixing. 

SotvENTs. Early in the month there 
was a reduction in price to 10 cents a 
gallon, Chicago. This decrease did not 
stimulate increase of sales and the move- 
ment to consumers holds fair in amount. 

Zinc Oxipe. Tire and mechanical com- 
panies have taken appreciably larger ton- 
nages in the past month. Prices have held 
steady and unchanged. 
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customer’s problems into the service 
Abrasives 
Meters MOOT 6. cos sie ton $20.00 @$25. > 
Pumice stone, pwd. ..../b. 024%@ 
Rottenstone, domestic .ton 23.50 @ 28. oo 
Rottenstone, English ie 04 @ ~~ .05 
SUNOS: so ciciowic creo s4 sce es Ib. 014%@ ~~ .05 
Accelerators, Inorganic 
Lead, carbonate ........./b. .074%@ 
red Ib. .08 @ 

sublimed iplae: <5. 023 Ib. .0634,@ 

sublimed white ....... b. 06% @ 

super-sublimed white. . ./b. .06%@ 

Lime flour, hydrated.....ton 20.00 @35.00 
Litharge, casks a Salts Ib. 0 @ 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy./b. 04 @ 

CENTRE: ons swiss ss'e' 06 @ .07 

Orange cee A A.A.A.. .1b 10 @ 
Accelerators, Organic 

Rien cheakanwiseeinss sce .22 @ .27 
A-5-10 31 @ .36 
A-7 55 @ .65 
A-ll 62 @ .75 
A-16 57 @ .65 
A-19 . 58 @ .75 
ee 70 @ .75 
Accelerator 49 . @ 

Aldehyde ammonia 65 @ .70 
Altax @ 

Barak @ 

A re @ 
Butene @ 
Captax @ 
Crylene @ 

paste @ 

eee eee @ 
Di-esterex N. : @ 
Diethyl: aie, 100%....1b. @ 
adi ES er eee Ib. 42 @ .44% 

SEE Se ee Ib. 30 @ .32% 
Fthy lidiae BMIE 6:03 05:8 Ib. 45 @ .47% 
Formaldehyde aniline. ..../b. 37%@ .40 
Grasselerator 808 ...... Tb. @ 

I Wawa cia orcas ins wie ses Ib. @ 
Re ere Ib. @ 

_ Eee Ib. @ 
Hexamethylenetetramine ./b. 584@ .61 
PEF og 5 0 05809 594. b. @ 

Lead oleate, No. 999 Ib. 13 @ 

MURINDY losis bee's Cerne poser Ib. 15 @ 
| Lb. @ 
RRA Spiga Ib. @ 
oo SEAS cine ioe Ib. @ . 
Ee Ib. .65 @ .70 

Sa eco Ib. 4.00 @ 4.50 
ee Ib. @ 

sata tical cite sikie avs 0/ BD. 193 @ 235 

BUR chap asse ages ass Ib. 4.50 @ 5.00 
Sa Ib. 40 @ 42% 

RE Ae nr ho Ib. 40 @ 42% 

SO errr Ib. 75 @ .77% 
Retardex ......- owl's ais Ib. 50 @ 

— <r rere. Ib. @ 
rr Ib. 70 @ .75 
Super sulphur No. 1...... Ib 2 
Tensilac Bl coahees weer Ih. 40 @ .42% 
py SS Ce ee Ib. @ 
Thtocarbanilid epbiaetadtes Ib. ya ae 
PIE ip Rig ssn no ore lb. 3.00 @ 3.25 








— Diveiorelniase aunts eieeia > @ 
Triphenyi guanidine..... Ib. $0.58 @$0.60 
[Sa a a Si Ib. @ 
MNO oc ahoe es kere deine lb. 3.00 @ 
RISEN sis we've Sistce oece06 1b. 70 @ 1.00 
Recs ise ene.s' diniwrae oie Ib. @ 
Fe oie Sas bhaetnn whee k Ib. 50 @ .60 
NUE sie-t-ba-ccnaiarscuses o's 1b. @ 
Acids 
Acetic 28% (bbls.)..100 lbs 2.60 @ 2.85 
glacial (carhoys) ..100lbs. 9.73 @ 9.98 
Sulphuric, 66° ......... ton 15.50 @ 
Age-Resisters 
Age-Rite, powder ....... lb. @ 
Ma elena orn oravale oove-ate 1b. @ 
MNTIDEY toca s taste bis alba \avs ices Ib. @ 
PN erm cc divs ecis Ib. @ 
PUREE BSc slaneloleuiniesibis.8a:6r0 lb, @ 
rr ones Ib. .68 @ .90 
PEPE Cansre cis siemiesccces Ib. 54 @_ .65 
PRRRIIUE heiaie a's atiescrs eee Ib. 57 @ .59 
REED cates siete ernisciese' Ib. 70 @ .75 
MN oiacs cdsere sects acacweee Ib. @ 
MEME aus ava arin ctorea, ol iS 1b. @ 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, 76% 
i OE Se 100 Jbs. 2.50 @ 
Antisun Materials 
RRPIMEE 66a 6 o1ss6's,s biseiow 1b. @ 
er Ib. @ 
Binders, Fibrous 
Cotton flock, dark ...... Ib. 09 @ .10 
ere re Ib. 50 @ .85 
Co AE AE ears Ib. 11 @ .20 
Colors 
= 
ee emt OG 074@ 
a (see Reenforcers) 
be SS aera ; O0S%@ .1S 
Lampblack (commercial) . . 1b. .07 @ .08 
BLUE 
BREE TOUED 5 oo 6:0 acc 53's 3.2 4 60 @ 3.85 
Brilliant blue 2.00 @ 3.50 
ie 35 @ .37 
Ultramarine .06 @ .30 
GREEN 
Brilliant green..... lb 3.65 @ 
eS | 1b. ae @ 31 
I oon oicos5 5558 Ib. 26 @ 31 
Chromium oxide Ib. 25 @ .30 
Dark green .. Ib. 1.30 @ 
Green toners ...........- Ib. 1.90 @ 3.60 
Light green . whee Ib. .70 @ 
ORANGE 
Cadmium sulphide....... 1b. 65 @ .75 
Orange lake . Ih. 50 @ .75 
Orange toners _.1b. =1.40 @ 1.69 
ORCHID 
Orchid toners ...........1b. 1.05 @ 1.75 
PINK 
PU MMNEEO? 65 « «ie 5:0 se a0 ste tb. 1.00 @ 1.80 
PURPLE 
Permanent purple Ib. 1.50 @ 2.00 
Patge: COMOIE oc one Ib .60 @ 1.90 








RED 
Antimony 
Crimson, R. M. P. No. 3 = $0.48 @ 
Sulphur BLOG ciaccice's 52 @ 

eM cedeecsaseveceaees “ 35 @ 

FRA ELON PE 1b. .22 @ 
CNS. s.ccveccescucae Ib. @ 
Chneee 60. «5 ac snes ac lb, 90 @ 
CEtHBOM FOB... 02 006.0 lb 90 @ 

Iron Oxides 

bright pure domestic. . ./b, 094@ .12 

bright pure English...Jb. 11 @ 

bright reduced English./b. .08 @ 

bright reduced domestic.Jb. 04 @ .08 

Indian (maroon), pure 

domestic ... . DB, 09%@ 

Indian (maroon), "pure 

Englis Ib. 09K%@ 
Indian (inaroon), reduced 
English es lb. .08 @ 
Indian (maroon), reduced 
domestic lb. .03 @ 07% 
LS ee oe .09 @ 
Medium red 90 @ 
ORMEONG 6 cccctcccdecens @ 
Red toners 95 @ 2.78 
Rub-er-red 08% @ 
Scarlet red 1.55 @ 
Spanish red oxide. . 02K%K@ .04 
Sunburnt red ..... 14 @ 
Venetian £60 .0....s00s< 01K4@ 
WHITE 
ESE! 55S cduviseeecen Ib 04K%@ .05 
PE os ca cunounae Ib .044%@ .05 
ROHN scceceus cvsawaane .04K4%@ .05 
GRR aisccancedicaae Ib. 064%@ .07 
Grasselli Ge Ib. bags) .!b. 044@ .04% 
400 Ib. bblis.)....... 1b. .04%@ .0S 
Titanium oxide, pure..... 1b. 20 @ 
Titanox OE eccccateaee Ib. 064%@ .07 
Ree SeCN Chew caleaws Ib. 07 @ .07% 
Zine Oxide 

AAA (lead free)... Ib. 06%@ «07 

Azo “factory): 

ZZZ (lead free)..... Ib. 064@ .07 
ya ae a Ib. 06%@ .06 
Z (8% leaded)...... Ib. 06%@ .06 

GET BORN s:5:5.4 tena cinies Ib. 10%@ .10 

Green seal, Anaconda. ./b. 10%@ .10 

Kadox, black label..... 1b. 10%@ .10 

SO OS ree Ib 09% @ .097 
ROE TENGE sc hcnces sens Ib 08 @ .98% 

Ce ee eer Ib. 09K%@ .09% 

Red seal, Anaconda... ./b. 09K%@ .09% 

RS rere Ib. .07 @ .07% 

White seal (bbls.)..... Ib. 11%@ .11 

White seal, Anaconda. ./b. 11%@ .11 

XX green 4 07 @ 07% 

Be dase eek ce : .06%@ .07 
Zinc sulphide ) ee Ib. 15 @ .15% 

YELLOW 

Cadmium sulphide Ib. 80 @ .90 
Chrome : ich ccuaeas tee 164@ 
Lemon yellow ; Ib. 1.50 @ 
Mapico ..... rreen 11%@ .12 
Ochre, domestic ‘ lb. 01% @ .02% 

WOU oiice Ria cneedes Ib. .03 @ 
at DUI ook usc veces 1b. 09 @ 
pe eee ere Ib. 1.75 @ 

Zine, C. P., imported. . ee 21 @ 
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Deodorant Soapbark (cut) ........./b. $0.07% @$0.08 Pine oil, <lest distilled...ga!. $0.54 @$0.55 
ee eee Ib. @ SWAPSONE 2.0200 s0600000 ton i5.00 Ww22.uU Pine pitch : bbl. 6.50 @ 7.00 
‘ . i Pi ee zal. ae ke 
Factice—See Rubber Substitutes Oils Roan Kk (380 Tee) BOL 638 @ si 
Fillers, Inert Senos blown, drums. ... .Jb. .134@ .14 —— sil, ve an a . : 
: Nas CFOSENE 2. cccccccccecs gal, 10 @ No. 3, deodorized..... gai. : 
ct np ARE a ei lalla I . gl. (20 @ No. 556, deodorized...gal. 48 @ 
a cs: (Lo St. Poppy seed oil.......... gal. 1.70 @ Rubberseed, drums ...... lb. 09 @ .09% 
ne = _ Mee ne 23.00 @ Rapeseed, blown gal. 70 @ .72 ee pe mie . lb. 08 @ 
cite .. ones 2020 Red oil, distilled........ 1b. USS W  .Ud% Tackol ..-+..+++++eee+es Ib. 09 @ .18 
Barytes, white, spot......ton 30.00 @40.00 eee ee eee ee — = 4 Wites BME xanccicel a 08 e 
off color, spot on 4 @25.00 ery pe eeseees cents abi * @ Ww aan conse eo oe , “053 
cam “A” Protective Colloids neha Sl ete 0%e 
[i accipancower @ Bentonite (dispersion clay)./b. 024%@ .03 S Z 
LS See cee @ Casein, domestic ... Ib, 074%@ .08 Solvents 
— Bh SVs shcaspeuns %4e@ Reenfercers foo Reha — og oa au 12 
DD scsndecsenge eens $45. 00 arbon bisulphide (drums)./6. 054%e@ . 
C-C-O white Aluminum flake (sacks, tetrachioride (drums). ./b. 06%@ .07 
Louis, bbls.) i @ Ce poate banaa een eu ton 21.85 @ Lo Eee gal. @ 
Infusorial earth ton e @50.00 ioe, l.c.1.) .ton 24.50 @ Dryolene, No. 9 .......- gal, @ 
Slate flour. gray (fac’y).ton 6.00 @ Carbon Black Gasoline 
Suprex white, extra light.ton 70.00 @80.00 Aerfloted arrow ...... b. 03%2@ .07 Yo. 303 
Whiting Cabot’s certified black. ./b. 03 @ Prams, {c. 1.):..<....0 gal, 20 @ 
Chalk, imported...100/bs.  .95 @ 1.50 weer xf (works, . n ie ae . Tank cars ceeeeees al, 16 @ 
omestic .---100/bs. 1.00 Co) veer eaneee S. . @ etrobenzcl ........e00- gal. @ 
Paris white, English vd —, (works, La., Rub-Sol ...........0.- gal. @ 
o mengaaag -100 dbs. 1.50 @ 3.50 E © I) settee eee 100 17 “ 4 Peed naphtha (tanks). “eal .25 4 
WRNCT ..ccccessccces ton BN cvvveus tices : @ to cecccccces eee 8G 
MR ho awkgaskeacaee ton $ Gastex (f. 0. b. fact’ 7 ROMO 00.5905 ya. “ol. @ 
Witco (1. c. 1.) ree .02%@ Turpentine, Venice asses lb. .20 @ 
- ye New York)..ton 20.00 @ -nnigoe a j i pctind =, dest distilled ........ gal. 35 @ 
Me I he ce x ess carload ........ ; .03 34 ¢ d one 
Filler. for Pli bili ae Micronex . Ib. ‘03% 09. Stabilizers 
. ers tor lability Ordinary (compressed or Laurex. ton lots.........1b. @ 
Me ak pap bes ee BEES i : Fe uncompressed) . lb. .03 @ .08 ie wee WA ccs esas uewa lb. @ 
Fumonex i ecieks eet 03 @ 08 Palmer gas black...... lb. .03 @ S 
* 4 Stearate 
let weet e teen ee eees “4 4 Supreme ....-........ lb, =—.038 @ Aluminum .........+.. lb. .26 @ .27 
“show or eld aa adalah P : ‘ Clays Calcium .......eee-eee 1b. 26 @ .27 
a — eS lb. .0214%4@ 06 Bento ni ; o cytes ] 03 @ Magnesium OR ae Ib. 28 @ 29 
inisnes od same, GALK....02 ton @ AMC 2c. cccccccccccoes 2 . » « 
Mica, amber .........-- Ib, 04 @ O05 | China ........-.+00e, lb. .01%@ Stearex-B ......-.-.....10. 08% @ = .13 
Shellac, fine orange...... Ib. .60 @ Dixie teeeee -ton @ Stearex flake Se Ib. 09 @ .14 
Starch, corn, pwd...100/bs. 2.57. @ 2.77 a ss <a. 07 @ Stearic acid, dbl. pres’d./b. .09 @ .09% 
ee ree Ib. 05% 06% ang tor: seeeeee ton @ izi i 
be BOIS cnccucese Ib. Ke : a (works)........ ton 800 @ = Ingredients 
SR Ib. 01%@ .04 [a ton @ y 
MOOG: ecsseceonceke ton 18.00 @22.00 Perfection ........... ton 20.00 @ —. age fae =. e 
ce cinkes canto’ ib. 03 @ .05 Suprex No. 1....-.... ton 8.00 @ yo Fy gale oN 4 
: “ar te | eee "30 @ NY nse genes i. 
inf sane “ AIX a Jac aoe sce @ Glue hee hy bone _ 6 50 e 35 —. chloride... = he 034%@ .04 
GTI Rm ie ee ee : Shy ws " uperfine commercial flour 
Ammonium carb., pwd lb .10 @ .11 Rubber Substitutes or Factice (bbls. ) on = 4 @ yo 
ee ee t 09'2@ .10 PE o sacn ee aenas aon Ib. 15 @ (bags) .......6. 100 Ibs. . @ 2. 
Sponge paste ...........1b. .27%4@ .30 nS a ok ine Ib. 07 @ .11 Tire brand, superfine, 
Mineral Rubber a, tenn Ib. 07 @ .12 tha acich alltian = . ad 4 
. : ON eee ee ee g .30 ube brand, velvet. *: J 
Seen die, °°" eee Mates ME Gcidinettaceet ib. 09 @ 1S Velvet flour (240 Ib. ai deal 
Gilsonite (fact’ » ton 37.14 @39.65 Softeners oy Ib. bags).. ‘i 7 2.60 ° 3.15 
Granulated M. R........ ton @ 5 saci : ags § y : 
Burgundy pitch ....100/bs. 6.00 @ - .s5e0neuaencaneou Ib. @ 
Hydrocarbon, | ey @ Sila RE 100 lbs. 650 @ Gane — a @ 
Ohmlac Kapak, M. R Corn oil, crude Ib. 08% @ .08% ee” also  Colors——Antimony) 
> wae '. tree sees ton 94 @ Cottonseed oil (P. S. Y.)./b. @ 
nena Pye — *y). —_ . 4 ?. -" eee * errr Ib. 25 @ .34 Waxes 
Pare Geode 1: = Se hee oo ee oo ee 
Crate 2 77'S don 2300 ~@ 28.00 Mate ence cececers . . carnauba .,s+eeeeeeeee 5 33 @ 
nso . Ri solid cage ee) pose eure - ceresin, white ......-- Ib. 124%@ 
¢ nil (Lagos " -05 
aa? <A A ¢ ton 40.00 @42.00 P Ni vt neuer Ib Sis 2 Montan 2... veeeeeeeees Ib. .06%@ 
: 5 wile ASte= 28> . 04% @ ozokerite, black ....... Ib. 28 @ 
R. granulated..... ton 50.00 @52.00 L 
. Fee ~ .cadeeseeseus Ib. 054@ lb 28 
Pe M. R.. solid ae a PTEEN .crccccccccees J @ 
t —_ . R, 32.00 80.00 ee Sarr ee .» egal. a> @ iI7 Paraffin 
ac re. ache aoe cease nao 35.00 20.00 Petrolatum, snow white. ./b. 08 @ .08% 122/124, crude, white 
J ST ect a sie ; Piementar  ..........-- gal. = =.18 @ .23 ale, ;.< ca cncosesmese .03%@ 
Mold Lubricants Pigmentaroil (tank cars, 124/126 crude, white 
Rusco mold paste........ lb. 12 @ .30 ee : 18 @ SRR era. >. 034@ 
BEIRUS. Sccceansseeoesee Ib. @ (bbls., drums) ...... gal. 23 @ 1257127 fully refined. . .[b. 04% @ 
Netherlands East Indies Exports Prineipal Rubber Stocks 
— - Long Tons————__—__—__—- ee — = ae oe oe 4 
1930 Jan. to Dec. 1930 ee 
a ea reir. ———_ — jesmamancean = ae Pe eee 
Sept Oct Nov. Dec. 1929 1930 Sep Oct. Nev Dec 
Java and Madura......... 5,960 5,916 5.334 6,254 66,010 69,755 a 3 - 
Sumatra FE. Coast ........ 6.358 6956 6.401 7,196 87,589 79,396 M ilay Estates.. 26,573 25,663 26,028 25,837 
Other N. E. S. Dealers .. 36,618 34,479 36,884 39,610 
ge Ga een ee 399 235 25 379 4.193 3.312 Other Malay De alers 13.290 12,924 14,523 15,082 
Riouw “i Chee IOS 675 654 624 831 10.341 8.247 Malayan Ports 6,830 4.734 4,016 5,569 
louw (tree zone) 265 187 217 69 REY igs SS EM : . 
Diam <p ie cceanaie 1918 1.605 1.685 2,022 31.085 Rev} Totals 2.0 ee ts 83,311 77, 00 81,451 86,098 89,926 91,191 88,527 
OS a ere 685 0 59 769 22,476 423 RE a a ee So 3 eget 
pomenomarny ei a 2S alee 269 ; +44 to 3 os xi [eR Sc eke gee 83,329 77, 647_ 76,887 78, 013 81, 093 82,265 84.050 
ee ‘f Pee IS 4 5 Aas 1 47 5 Liverpcol ......... 34.718 38,848 39.718 40,549 43,292 44,656 48,590 
umatra Coast : +6 84 70 65 1,283 837 eoee ae === — He —— 
— ifs aeteeskeete 385 560 368 551 6.450 5,514 WIS: Laci seers 118, 047 116, 5,495 116,605 5 118, 562 ‘124, 385 126,921 132,550 
Gos cM oti webs s 6 2 3 ae 846 251 ps > a he oe (esa. 5 Setanta es Salenninion 
Pre errs rie 1 3 cme Lag 124 43 , : 6 5 2 ) 215,523 
aa Borneo SARE 1,417 1.163 1.791 1,670 26,160 26,559 _U- S- Inventory... 169,815 186,069 ) 190,617 201,000 207, 085 210.61) eased 
eee 1,373 081 =) 703 29,2 2 aan oe E 
Menado Toe are enrages A 3 4 : sia ' ee . oy “a i; S. AGeat....... 6% 000 50, 0,441 51.837 55,288 55.439 63,680 63.133 
POM 8 oy le ca' 9 2 8 6 80 83 Furape Afloat..... 31,000 27,630 24,220 25,980- 24,500 24,580 25.800 
eer 2 1 bee 27 17 _ — —____ ——— -—— — —————_ 
- cc ieich. Samana ey +5 ee coe DR. Osseo hee 95,000 78,071 76.087 81, 268 79, 939 88,260 88,933 
Total Nn bs... 199992 191404 19.816 21864 135.814 say ho Grand totals... 466,173 458,435 464,730 486,928 501,335 516,983 525,533 
) Is Be. Bec wcncses AIS P ’ ) ’ 20),6/ 3 
Cow piied by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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Cotton and Fabries 


HE new crop will be the chief mar- 

ket factor for the next few weeks. 
Reports about the course of planting have 
already influenced prices. Rainy and 
freezing weather in the South and South- 
west has steadied quotations on several 
occasions, as has the report on evidence of 
early weevil emergence. 

The market is being held back at present 
by the small takings by spinners, and the 
large stocks of raw cotton on hand. Ex- 
port figures for the season are also much 
less than those for last year. 

The weakness in the stock market also 
has been a drag on the cotton market. The 
bears appear to have the upper hand in 
securities, and prices have been forced to 
new lows for the year, following the an- 
nouncement of the suspension of a large 
firm on the Stock Exchange. 

Few, of course, are willing to predict 
the trend business will take. But the 
opinion seems to be gaining ground that 
the bad news is all out, and there won't 
be much more to depress the market. 
Roger Babson told President Hoover that 
business would soon improve, and 
General Atterbury expressed confidence as 
to the course of business. 

The cotton manufacturing industry is 
displaying as much strength, if not more, 
than other industries. The Department of 
Commerce pointed to the increased rate of 
spindle activity, the larger exports, and 
the improved rate of consumption, as 
definite indications of an upturn. Figures 
do not yet compare with last year, but they 
have shown more than a seasonal improve- 
ment over February. 

If these signs of improvement receive 
support from the weather man, and if the 
reduction in fertilizer sales results in less 
production per acre, the cotton market will 
receive a boost that should help it get 
back on its feet. 

Week ended April 4. The cotton mar- 
ket was closed on Friday and Saturday 
for the Easter holidays. On the first 
four days of the week the market eased 
gradually to lower levels, losing a few 
points each day. 

The holiday naturally affected trading 
somewhat, and the lessened demand served 
to send prices off. The principal causes 
for the decline, however, were the bearish 
reports on acreage reduction and planting, 
and the successive declines on the stock 
market. 

These several factors sent the market 
to the lowest levels in two months on 
Thursday when May broke below 10% 
cents, and October was close to the 11-cent 
figure. 

Two private forecasts estimated that the 
acreage reduction effected would be from 
only 84 to 12 per cent. This was con- 
sidered bearish in spite of the general 
feeling that the 15 per cent figure would 
not be reached, and even bullish fertilizer 
figures failed to strengthen the market. 

The New York Cotton Exchange serv- 
ice published a report showing that sales 
of fertilizer tags from December 1 to 
March 31 in six of the southern states 
have decreased about 31 per cent as com- 
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COTTON BEAR POINTS 


1, The world’s visible supply on April 25 was ap- 
proximately 9,488,000 bales, compared with 
7,217,000 bales a year ago. 

2. Consumption of cotton for the first eight 
months was about 926,000 bales below that of 
last season. 

3. Exports for the first eight months were 262,- 
000 bales less than for the same period last 
year. 

4. Unfilled orders in March decreased 5.5 per cent 
in the cotton manufacturing industry. 

5. Liquidation of near-by positions by the Farm 
Board has had a more adverse influence than 
their purchase of future months. 

6. Acreage figures are still disappointing, averag- 
ing about 10 per cent less than for last year. 


—= 
COTTON BULL POINTS 


1. March exports of cotton totaled 605,000 bales, 
compared with 433,000 bales in February. 

2. World’s cotton crop for 1930-31 was put at 
25,500,000 bales, compared with 26,300,000 in 
1929-30, 

3. Fertilizer sales are approximately 30 per cent 
below those of last year. 

4. Sales of cotton goods in March were 9 per cent 
above production; stocks decreased 14 per cent, 

5. March consumption of cotton increased 60,000 
bales over February, and was only 13,000 bales 
smaller than in March, 1930. 

6. Estimates for growth of foreign cotton are now 

much lower than they were earlier in the sea- 

son, according to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The latest figures show a drop in pro- 
duction in India, Egypt, Mexico, Brazil, and 

Peru. 

Weevil emergence is reported heavier than last 

year. 

8. The cotton spinning industry operated during 
March at 91.2 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 87.2 per cent in February, and 92.8 per 
cent in March last year, 

9. Spindles in place during March operated on an 
average of 211 hours, compared with 184 in 
February, and 214 in March, 1930, 
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pared with sales for the same period last 
season. Secretary Hester, of the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange, stated that sales 
of tags for the ten southern states for the 
eight months ended March 2 amounted to 
2,175,731 tons, against 3,254,611 in the 
same period last year. 

These statistics are said to indicate a 
small yield per acre, and the mild Winter 
may have permitted a large number of 
boll weevils to survive. ; 

That condition remains to be seen, of 
course. Farmers, meanwhile, are taking 
advantage of the opportunity to borrow 
money from the government, and they are 
using it to finance spring planting. 

Prices at the close of April 4 were: 


Previous 
Position High Low Close Close 
BURY sacs ex's 10.58 10.49 10.49/50 10.57/58 
SS ener 10.82 10.75 10.75 10.81/82 
1 eee 11.13) 11.05 11.05/06 11.12/13 
Re esas ss 11.34 11.26 11.26/27 11.33 
i en 11.43 11.35 11.35 11.43 
ME kciecsss” TESS TESS" 25-54 11.61 


Week ended April 11. Cotton prices 
are bumping along like an automobile 
without tires. Prices hit bottom, bounce 


up a little, and then hit bottom again. The. 


lowest prices were reached on Friday 
when May contracts reached 9.99 cents, 
and July hit 10.22 cents, 168 points under 


_the recent high. 


The weakness came from abroad. Part 
of it was due to the small exports, and the 
rest in sympathy with the stock and grain 
markets, both of which sold off in the 
early part of the week. 

The domestic consumption figures helped 
cotton to rally a dollar a bale on Friday. 


The New York Cotton Exchange estimated 
March consumption at 494,000 bales, 
against 434,000 bales in February, and 
507,000 in March, 1930. The daily con- 
sumption rate was better than that in 
February, but some disappointment was 
felt because the figures did not compare 
favorably with last year’s. 

Acreage predictions indicate that the re- 
duction will amount to 8 or 12 per cent 
less than in last season. This fact, together 
with the feeling that business is not pick- 
ing up so fast as it should, has induced 
considerable liquidation, and offerings of 
spot cotton were pretty heavy. 

Planting weather, on the whole has been 
favorable, which condition hasn’t helped 
prices any. Another interesting piece of 
news was the forecast that Russia would 
double her acreage devoted to cotton next 
year, and she will probably take our 
place in foreign markets so far as the sale 
of cotton is concerned. Russian cotton 
has been bought in the present season at 
a cent a pound lower than American cot- 
ton, and then mixed with American and 
Egyptian cotton. 

Spinners are still taking only small 
quantities of cotton; the total is 2,180,000 
bales less than last season. 

Prices at the close of April 11 were: 


2 Previous 
*osition High Low Close Close 

re 10.36 10.18 10.32/33 10.20 
DO Sie kas 10.58 10.46 10.55/57 10.43 
CEE eared 10.90 10.81 10.88/89 10.76 
1 ee 11.13 431.04 11.10 10.99/11 
OE 655 eet 12.21 24.12 11.20/21 11.07 
(| ee 11.41 11.32 11.40 11.28 


Week ended April 18. Prices were easy 
during most of the week, but firmer quota- 
tions at the week-end brought the closing 
prices up to those of the previous week. 
Weakness in the stock market softened 
the cotton market, as did the extreme low 
record reached by rubber. Weather re- 
ports forecast fine planting conditions. 
This news gave little hope of an adequate 
cut in acreage. 

Reports of the cotton textile industry are 
favorable. It was pointed out that cotton 
manufacturing is leading industrial busi- 
ness recovery, but this outlook seems to 
have little effect on prices. 

Consumption in March was put at 490,- 
586 bales by the United States Census 
Bureau, which is within 18,000 bales of 
the March, 1930, consumption of 507,646 
bales. For the eight months of the sea- 
son, however, consumption declined 995,- 
000 bales from last year’s totals. 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
ported that a cotton crop of about 25,500,- 
000 bales of 478 pounds net is indicated 
for the 1930-31 season, compared with 
26,300,000 bales in 1929-30. Estimates for 
foreign countries also are lower than they 
were earlier in the season. 

Another favorable statistical develop- 
ment was seen in exports. March ex- 
ports of cotton increased 127,000 bales 
over shipments for March, 1930, and 
172,000 bales over shipments in February 
of this year. For the eight months of 
the season exports were only 262,000 bales 
less than in the same period last season. 

Prices at the close of April 18 follow: 
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Previous 
Position High Low Close Close 
May ........ 10.30 10.16 10.29/30 10.17/19 
TIF once as 10.56 10.44 10.55 10.43 


Oct 10.90 10.79 10.89/90 10.78/79 


DE, ccrccsrs ARSE FOS 11,435 714. 1000/01 
IO. snascess S025 2953 Fh28/25 11:20/11 
Mar. . 11.45 1.34 11.45 11.32 


Week ended April 25. Weather con- 
ditions began to be an important market 
factor during the past week, and the 
steady prices in the latter half may be 
ascribed to the unfavorable weather news 
from the South and the Southwest. Rains 
and freezing weather make it seem prob- 
able that replanting will be necessary. A 


warm, dry May is required: consequently 


the predictions of the weather man will 
be watched with great interest. 

Prices eased about 20 points; the 
majority of the decline came on Monday 
when liquidation set in largely in sympathy 
with the weakness in stocks and grains. 
Another slight decline on Wednesday 
could be traced to the same cause. On 
the remaining days the market was 
steadied by the weather reports. 

On Friday afternoon the announcement 
of the suspension of Pynchon & Co. was 
received. The five or six points decline 
on Saturday was partly due to this an- 
nouncement. 

A cheerful tone was struck in the mar- 
ket on release of the week-end figures. 
Spinners took more cotton than they did 
in the corresponding week last year. It 
was the fourth time this season that this 
increase occurred. The world’s visible 
supply of all kinds decreased 171,000 bales, 
compared with a decrease of 138,000 last 
year, and one of 85,000 two years ago. 
This left the total at 9,488,000 bales, 
against 7,217,000 a year ago, and 6,759,000 
two years ago. 

The cotton cloth figures for March 
showed a drop in production from 1930. 
Output in American mills during March 
amounted to 575,508,000 square yards, 
compared with 502,242,000 in February 
and 603,699,000 in March of last year. 

The cotton spinning industry, however, 


Oe, 6 me oem se ee, 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES OF MIDDLING 


COTTON 
Week Ended Cents per Pound 
PMD jes sca nbcddedee sees bedspeanw en 10.81 
DSU” cubeakd debates tees usaceheb nee 10.61 
NE cu cian doieceres meer aweugeh 10.27 
De: Wiis sbuekaisskepeabsaeeerewes 10.25 
RE Sank u saad beces bases a See ssenees 10.14 
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did not measure up to last year’s figures, 
although it came rather close. The in- 
dustry operated at 91.2 per cent of capacity 
in March, on a single shift basis, com- 
pared with 87.2 per cent in February of 
this year, and with 92.8 per cent in March 
last year. 
Prices at the close of April 25 were: 


Previous 


Position High Low Close Close 
ET POO Oe 10.18 10.07 10.08/10 10.14/15 
July 10.44 10.32 10.35/36 10.42 
RES. ss eneeee 10.82 10.69 10.70 10.79 
LP Se 11.03 10.93 10.93/94 11.00/91 
[eG seek snes 11.15 11.04 11.05/07 11.12 
| EES 11.34 11.26 11.26/27 11.33 


The market on April 27 was dull. Spot 
middlings closed at 9.95, down 14 to 18 
points from April 25. Closing range for 
futures were May, 9.94-9.95; July, 10.20- 
10.21; October, 10.56-10.59; December 
10.78-10.80 cents. 

Cotton Fabrics 


Ducks, Dritts, AND OsNaBURGS. Con- 
ditions as to prices and demand for these 
goods were unchanged in April from those 
reported in March. In other words, con- 
sumption is steady without much increase. 
The outlook, however, is that greater de- 
mand for goods by rubber manufacturers 
will shortly be manifest, but without im- 
portant increase in prices. 

SHEETINGS. For the past several weeks 
there has been very little activity in grey 
goods. Owing to the anxiety on the part 
of some sellers, the market has slumped 
off without any material business being 
placed. It is not out of the ordinary to 
expect a lull after the excellent business 
done during the first quarter. The outlook 
is regarded as optimistic for the future, 
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with bettery inquiry expected from now on. 

RAINCOAT Faprics. The season on rain- 
coats has not yet started, but concerns are 
beginning to ask for goods and within the 
next few weeks will begin buying fabrics 
and selling garments. 

TrreE Fasrics. Market conditions are 
practically the same as they were a month 
ago. Tire business is considerably below 
normal for this time of the year; therefore, 
the demand for tire fabrics is on a very 
moderate scale. 


N. Y. Outside Market 
(Continued from page 102) 

Week ended April 25. While Exchange 
prices were hitting new lows, prices in 
physical rubber weakened too, although 
not so much. Actuals sold down to 6 
cents and closed at an eighth to a quarter 
up. Manufacturers, though well stocked, 
are reported to be buyers on a scale down, 
but they are out of the market whenever 
there is a slight recovery. 

Tire manufacturers, while revising their 
earlier hopes of sales in excess of those 
for 1930, still feel that a strong replace- 
ment should develop. Even good tires 
wear out sometime, so we feel that when 
warm weather comes, automobilists will 
find it necessary to buy new tires. Rubber 
hoids up well in cold weather, but they 
hope that the warm weather will help to 
make the already worn tires unusuable. 

Reports from the Far East continue to 
indicate that the natives have not curtailed 
their tapping activities. Production on 
the larger estates was 18,913 tons in 
March in Malaya, against 18,779 in Feb- 
ruary and 20,792 in January. 

Prices at the close on April 25 were: 





Spot Apr.25 Month Ago Year Ago 
RONNIE. Gan oa aie 6% 7% 14% 
Ribs manages ar ae 7% 14% 
Upriver fine .... 8% 9 153% 


On April 27, practically no consuming 
interest was shown in the market for 
actuals. Spot ribs were quiet at 6% cents. 





Drills 


38-inch 
40-inch 
50-inch 
52-inch 
52-inch 
$2-inch 


Ducks 
38-inch 2.00-yd D. F....yard 


11% 
40-inch 1.45-yard S. F. . 15% 
72-inch 1.05-yard D. F. .... .24% 
254 
26% 





72-inch 16.66-ounce ........ 
72-inch 17.2l-ounce ........ 


MECHANICAL 
Hose and belting..... pound .24 


TENNIS 


52-inch 1.35-yard... yard 17%@ 


Hollands 


50-inch Oe 19K%@ 


COLD SEAL 
40-inch, No. 72........ yard 16%@ 


New York Quotations 
April 27, 1931 





Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.35-yard ..... yard $0.10 @ 
40-inch 2.48-yard .094@ 
40-inch 3.00-yard ........ a6 07K@ 
40-inch 10-oz. part waste... 11 @ 
40-inch 7-oz. part waste .... 074%@ 
37-inch 2.42-yard .......... 094@ 

Raincoat Fabrics 

COTTON 
Bombazine 64 x 60 yard .09%4 @ 
Bombazine 60 x 48........ .09 @ 
Plaids 60 x 48 104%@ 
Plaids 48 x 48 10 @ 
Surface prints 64 x 60 124%@ 
Surface prints 60 x 48... 114@ 
Print cloth, 38'4-in., 60 x 48 .04% @ 
Print cloth, 38%-in., 64 x 60 053% @ 

Sheetings, 40-inch 
48 x 07"4@ 
48 x 06% @ 
64 x 074%4@ 
56 x 06% @ 
44 x 054%4@ 
44 x 05 @ 

Sheetings, 36-inch 
48 x 48, 5.00-yard yard 04% @ 
44 x 40, 6.15-yard .. , .03% @ 


Tire Fabries 
SQUARE WOVEN 17\,-ounce 


Peeler, karded......... pound $0.31 @ 
BUILDER 23/11 

Peeler, karded......... pound 31 @ 
BUILDER 10/5 

Peeler, karded .. pound 25 @ 
CORD 23/5/3 

Petler, karded.........35 pound 31 @ 
CORD 23/4/3 

Peeler, karded......... pound 33 @ 
CORD 23/3/3 

Peeler, karded......... pound 36 @ 
CORD 15/3/5 

Peeler, karded......... pound .29 @ 
CORD 13/3/3 

Peeler, karded......... pound .28 @ 
LENO BREAKER 

8-oz. Peeler, karded . pound 31 @ 

10-oz. Peeler, karded... 31 @ 
CHAFER 

9.5-0z. Peeler, karded.. pound 33 @ 

12-0z. Peeler, karded..... 34 @ 

14-0z. Peeler, karded..... 33 @ 
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Imports, Consumption, and Stocks 
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United States Stocks, Imports, and Consumption 


WoRLD stocks of crude rubber in Feb- 

ruary were 454,734 long tons, an in- 
crease of 16,417 tons over the total reported 
for January. February stocks, neverthe- 
less, were 37,431 tons less than they were 
on December 31, 1930. 

March consumption of crude rubber by 
manufacturers in the United States is esti- 
mated to be 32,788 long tons, an increase of 
13.9 per cent over the February consump- 
tion of 28,797 long tons, according to R. 
M. A. statistics. U.S. imports of crude rub- 
ber tor March amounted to 40,338 long tons, 
as compared with 36,645 long tons for 
February and 45,430 long tons for March, 
1930. 

Domestic stocks of crude rubber on hand 
and in transit overland on March 31 are 
estimated at 217,804 long tons, an increase 
of 2.3 per cent over February, and 53.6 per 
cent over March, 1930. Crude rubber afloat 
for United States ports on March 31 is 
estimated at 63,133 long tons, as against 


63,680 long tons on February 28 and 63,646 
long tons on March 31 a year ago. 


1928 


an increase of 4,424 tons over the corre- 
sponding figures for February. 

Graphic representation of the above sta- 
tistics are shown in the upper two charts 
on this page. In the third chart ratio 
comparisons are shown of world’s production 
and United States consumption. The de- 
cline in rate of United States consumption 
in 1930 was more rapid than that in world’s 
production. The price decline since early 
1929 is shown by the chart to have pro- 
gressed along a practically straight line 
course. Only a brief recovery occurred 
near the end of the year, since when the 
price has fallen from 10 to 5.7 cents. 

Two hundred and one thousand tons is esti- 
mated as the actual quantity of rubber in this 
country at the year-end. If to 155,000 tons, 
on hand June 30, is added the net imports 


1930 
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and Price of Ribs 





London, Liverpool, Singapore and Penang Stocks 


during the last half of the year, 209,081 
tons, and then the consumption of 160,000 
tons is subtracted, the calculated stocks 
would be 204,081 tons. This leaves a dis- 
crepancy of 3,081 tons to be accounted for. 

That there is a certain regular disap- 
pearance of rubber through differences of 
weights at time of entry and at time of 
manufacture, from loss of records, or other- 
wise, has been the experience from past 
surveys of United States rubber consump- 
tion, and the amount of 3,081 tons is less 
on the 1930 consumption than the 1 per 
cent allowed for shrinkage in the survey 
for 1929. If, for statistical purposes, this 
shrinkage is considered as consumption, the 
consumption for the year would figure to 
379,081 tons. Use of this figure will bring 
stocks at the beginning and end of the year 
into balance with net imports 





United States and World Statistics of Rubber Imports, Exports, 





1928 1929 
, Xe 
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i 0 T Worlds Produc ton = —— 
s 2 | 2 2s =p 
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World’s Production, U. S. Consumption, 
J. S, w.:S. 
Net Con- 
Imports* sumption 
Twelve Months Tons Tons 
Pes wate sea ew caus 384,837 384,644 
BED “oNac ued 4oxek dense 411,962 358,415 
NONE icra op Sins Pre we ae eso 431,807 372,528 
DME ave ie ncsth Oca boon 446,421 442,227 
oR ee ee ee 561,454 466,475 
Bi else eres ce este ches 488.343 375,980 
37.098 28,557 
ary 36,645 28,797 
BED, on 4tagesscee wae 40,338 32,788 





* Including liquid latex, but not guayule. 


+ Comprises U. S. consumption, United Kingdom absorption, and net imports for other countries. 
t Includes stocks afloat but net in Colombo, Amazon Ports, Amsterdam, 


§ Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. 


Consumption, and Stocks 


U.S. 
Stocks 


Afloat§$ 


Tons 
52,421 
51,238 
47,938 
68,764 
62,389 
56,035 


56,188 
63.68( 
63,133 








and Paris. 


World Con- 


Stocks$ (Net eternal sumptiont World Stockst§ 


Tons Tons Tons Tons 
18,840 527,600 553,300 180,850 
26,443 62 21.900 542,000 273,060 
25,798 607,300 593,866 298,780 
32,905 653,837 686,945 284,198 
35,548 860.404 804,820 371,425 
46,003 815,835 702,935 492,165 
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Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


Twelve Months Ended Twelve Months Ended 
December, 1929 December, 1930 














) ne Tt 
U:i MANUFACTUREL Pounds Value ‘Pounds Value 

Rublier, gutta percha, etc..... 79,511,819 $17,130,037 64,491,959 $8,681, 743 
Rubler, recovered ..-.......- 17,394,500 1,187,473 15,250 400 832,135 
Rubser and gutta percha scrap. 6,694,500 253,392 4,571,800 132,269 
ED ewhune > sawn ade ren 5,663 2,685 24,750 8,143 
Rubber substitute ............ 1,831,500 203,666 569,000 84,524 
DEE: éa645% ooeceadhaed 105,437,982 $18,777,253 84,907,909 $9,738,814 


ParTLy MANUFACTURED 











Hard rubber sheets and rods.. 85,462 $42,572 185,181 $40,577 
Hard rubber tubes ...... obese Jebenm es eS |) ere 4,100 
Rubber thread not covered..... 275,100 262,293 234,206 203,255 

| a ey es 360,562 419, 387 $247,932 

MANUFACTURED 
OS ROR eth ee mee S19909758 soc $154,622 
De LAL clones wactkaaaG semen. » eeeeis 272,861 bases 160,747 
Pre rere ence elk sit Se ss 0 06=— <eaeeae 70,995 
Boots and shoes..........pairs 74,187 86,956 22,252 42,037 
Clothing, including water- 

DN (Ch Geacuaccabsaee eke 621,420 ..04.6 351,991 
RS ere rere ee etew eee” wkheas 16,547 
ote Mek ieeeGhoe. ‘“shawae ES) 20,506 
Hot water bottles ............ ear ekhe 2, a 31,928 
Tires, bicycles ........ number 28,590 13,965 34,824 18,143 

Pneumatic ; number 19,993 276,090 32,691 308,884 

Inner tubes ........mumber 2,348 8,035 13,848 19,063 

Solid for autumobiles and 

motor trucks......number 827 22,728 915 25,613 

SE OEE MOD ckeseseses  o%is ss i ae 22,290 
Mats and matting bo): ere 111,257 
[EE cancactoene awe  a<eaee 76,913 
OT eres 26,299 46,441 116,265 
DEG utsecnta tease 84,542 1,221,237 43,179 
Other rubber manufactures.. 1 569,332 eye 1,264,816 

reer are wer. ere $2,855,796 
Totals, rubber imports $22,709,747 $12,842,452 


Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 
Produce Re-exports Produce Re-exports 





° of For- of of For- 
Canada eign Goods Canada eign Goods 
UNMANUFACTURED Value Value Value Value 
NR + WE 4 ckcasshbccsaecs $279,482 ee YS | + See 
MANUFACTURED 
RS aa a a 64,609 peaeets eee 
Canvas shoes with rubber soles ‘ 90, 707 4,339,998 e 
Se Se eee 546,853 yee to ee 
Clothing, including water- 
rrr er 30,341 : ; BEOG venues 
De <esacbesews TEP Sr 293,623 bie wi Wied IE.) ere 
ee ere 12,650 : iia 
Pneumatic . Sai 16.385,869 12,773,773 
Inner tubes rere © Sp wee 4 panes ee 
SO ee i : ore | Ae 
Other rubber manufactures. . 2,443,538 $133,770 2,957,827 $51,258 
Totals . + + $31,890,028 $133,770 $25,15 7,017 $51,258 
Totals, rubber. exports $32,169,510 $133,770 $25,24 2, 539 $51,258 





British Malaya 


An official cable from Singapore to the Malayan Information Agency, Ma- 
laya House, 57 Charing Cross, London, S.W.1, England, gives the following 
figures for March, 1931: 

Rubber Exports 
Ocean Shipments from Singapore, Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham 
March, 1931 
- = 





“Sheet and Latex Concentrated 
Crepe Rubber Latex and Revertex 








To Tons Tons 
United Kingdom .,.... wee 8.397 29 
United States ...... eae 31,307 65 
Continent of Europe. ce hcudek 4,621 26 
British possessions ; ; ; 538 2 
FapeR coccces ; Ee er et ee 2,993 
Other countries ay staat 611 

Totals : cis piestacs an eats a 122 


Rubber Imports 
Actual Imports by Land and Sea 
March, 1931 


Wet Rubber 





pbectaesitoe 
Dry Rubber 





From Tons Tons 
DR a5 os cheeGSabae sets eneke ease : 499 5,622 
Dutch Borneo Foie 32 2,849 
Java and other h 71 45 
eS eae re eee 903 27 
i Oe. ticeskasewsdeneeeeeas 229 32 
Burma Preece ookikeke banks Kaew en 282 31 
as Ble ines as ie we aa ee seep Saee 351 185 
French MMM on as oa uGeeoxe 323 10 
Other countries .........00-00- meeents 104 14 





| ees were ry rT 3,194 8,815 
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London Stocks, February, 1931 
Stocks February 28 





De- 
Landed _livered 


tee ~y 
for Feb. for Feb. 1931 1930 1929 
Lonpon Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
UE es on kee cowie 7,054 5,877 82,168 64,452 25,439 
ar eee 3 2 50 41 75 
LIVERPOOL 
Plantation patemiee .- 2,639 1,275 744, 656 720,605 74,105 


Total tons, London and ; 
Liverpool eK 9,696 7.154 126,874 85,098 29,619 


+ Official returns from the recognized public warehouses. 





Crude Rubber Imports by Custems 
Districts 
Including latex, dry rubber content 


February, 1931 February, 1930 
oi sohalgn ; 





a? pee | ES 
“Pounds Value Pounds Value 

Massachusetts ....... 2,945,882 $272,485 3,155,584 $548,819 
EE sv cven ce 64,464.686 5,608.318 85,043,426 13,177,248 
Philadelphia ene 134,400 12,146 524,444 76,441 
LESS SS ere eee 697,449 56,598 880,140 118,514 
South Carolina ...... 896,000 A a 
DR occ ckks ca eeteeS.. capers 470,371 62,122 
Los Angeles ; 0,855,837 605,860 5,122,251 775,175 
San Francisco ...... 347,263 31,752 187,228 29,388 
Oe ere 56,009 So 0 eee 0C<“—t*«C 
DC Mtoe coli: -sieses . wwepee 11,182 1,709 
DER, ce cerass Setaess  ocueeean 266,180 44,792 
ee  Hasewer san kA x ae er 655,445 117,880 
BURRIS ccc cvees 76,997,517 $6.654.539 96,316,251 $14,952,088 





World Rubber Shipments—Net Exports 


Long, Tons 








as! Ci a 
“Calendar Years 1931 

——$§$—_ 
British Malaya 1929 1930 Jan. Feb. Mar. 
Gee Epes 26 icssssu ees 579,524 547,043 41,579 41,951 48,589 
Emiports ..... ceeseacewas. MOLQOMe Beare 11,029 9,672 12,009 
Ee Pe cecstcose SE7952 413,167 30,550 32,279 36,580 
ee ree ee 80.7 95 76,406 7,039 6,345 6,217 
India and Burma ........... 11,720 10,782 1,315 1,041 *1,00u 
ES ere 11,079 10,310 770 945 930 
British No. Borneo .......... 7,381 7,052 *600 *600 *600 
NS coheed wb adie dns newness 5,024 4,349 424 409 536 
Java and Madura ........... 66,010 69,755 5,923 4,869 aaes 

Sumatra E. Coast........ ... 87,589 79,396 7,348 7,206 

Cer Bi. B. Bailiee...<..-0% 134,732 115,254 10,328 9,001 
French Indo-China .......... 10,147 9,877 914 *900 992 
Amaron Valley ...........:.. 21,148 14,260 994 1,271 1,338 
ae er ree 996 516 *70 *70 ia 
[ERNE WicSa ceed Stan daS50% . 1,275 1,095 aie a tee 
BE cae eeN eed Cb o 55563 4,596 5,961 *250 *250 *250 

PE noe sowescen baksske ee 816, 180 66,525 65,186 





* Estimate. Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 





World Rubber Absorption—Net Imports 


Lo mg Tons 


‘Calendar Years 1930 1931 
CONSUMPTION 1929 1930 Nov. Dec, , ‘Jan. Feb." 
United States ....... . 472,000 376,107 23,895 21,874 28,807 29,049 


United Kingdom ....... 72,023 74,760 360 10,292 3,907 9,690 
Net Imports 





POIIIE > os assiscdaaiwns 15,886 5,354 464 950 601 
SS Serer ree 3,324 2,365 37 113 147 os 
NA) Gren cews esos 9,445 10,740 596 814 986 ee 
OS SR eee 35,453 28,793 2,128 1,347 1,709 1,927 
Czechoslovakia ......... 4,650 4,532 343 673 635 ar 
0 EES ee 799 1,147 83 101 5 111 
TS ee ee eee 976 1,262 209 130 40 24 
SAS ere 59,342 68,503 13.662 7,149 5,954 ree 
CUNY. 5 Sssk0 400 0555 49,078 45,488 3,074 3,105 3,847 3,374 
TO rg coca a ans aibia%s 17,169 18,570 2,499 2,815 1,036 
NN ls a Sesh! s Sali $55 ate 34,284 32,731 3,975 4,137 2,861 
Netherlands ....... i 3,022 2,924 364 205 348 157 
Norway 813 1,143 125 107 74 46. 
OS RA aS area 12,626 16,229 2,140 544 1,775 
BUREN ings aowewielewae os 2.400 2,400 2 200 *200 *200 
DME. cc cruces sate 3,857 4,414 763 309 296 295 
i eee 653 808 61 56 60 123 
Others estimatedt..... 7,000 7,200 600 600 *600 *600 
CA RRSEI SSRs eel eee 804.800 705,470 55,578 55,521 53,937 


Minus United States...... 472,000 376,107 23,895 21,874 28.807 29,049 


332,800 329,363 31.683 33,647 25,130 





Total foreign 





*Estimate to complete table. Includes Argentina, Brazil, Chile, China, 
Cuba, Egypt, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Mexico, Poland, Portugal, and 
Union of South Africa. 

Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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United States StatiSties 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 














January, 1930 January, 1931 
; es 
Un MANUFACTURED—Free Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Crude rubber ...... Bele . 106, “ 512 $17, pn eed 81,328, Aad $7, = 591 
Li TARE oe os 'oi0:0500 01010 01050 703 4,7 651, 0,708 
ae a or pontianak areas Os 1140, 682 14°34 $94°307 58, 897 
EN et voip Gis viele cb o.00s« 3,533 28,549 103,321 31,870 
CERCUN vciaseceudncses  Jnewiber es maistes 123, 330 13,343 
CO rn eee 336,000 Bile waders <= 64.09 
Siak, scrap and reclaimed.... 724,637 11,208 887,626 6,494 
DE dice oe ssenanan .«- 109,569,067 $18,224,679 83,889,201 $7,371,903 
eo SES rarer Dutiable 924,407 SOGSG0* ssaced | ose eee 
Cee XENI o-ssicle weleae yn A a 661,445 $380,529 
a FACTURED—Dutiable F 
et Pee ee number 367 $9,886 443 $3,554 
El rubber manufactures... .....- ESSA hess 69,256 
yee ere re ree sO eae Ee ee $72,810 
Exports of Foreign Merchandise 
RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
pre EMNOE ocicccosecceead 7,042,722 $1,077,415 3,865,665 $353,896 
EE Gah asin wices ss ees 11,713 4,645 22,859 2,59 
PME Ret cneeccuee eS ieeess Siewess se erate 24,700 3,575 
Gutta percha, rubber sub- 4 me 
stitutes, and scrap.......... 1,266 190 1,500 255 
Rubber manufactures ........ oletatataxe 1,973 GES 225 
MEN Se pect eee Ceg ia das® nia hewn $1, 084,223 Gees $360,549 
Exports of Domestic Merchandise 
RuBBER AND MANUFACTURES . 
Reclaimed .... . 8,137,309 $143,103 1,454,217 $73,191 
ERD ON so sw 6.8. 0.6'8'0 0 4:0'4,9-6 4,891,779 210,217 4,676,959 111,256 
— RR : ; fie 
 pigaeae essa oex sq. yd. 147,248 76,574 $8,251 27,541 
Other rubberized piece goods 2 * real Sone 
and hospital sheeting.sq. yd. 114,576 46,702 85,447 37,564 
Footwear ; ee fe pear 
DG -.naseeeessensuee pairs 92,710 205,302 47,584 106,570 
SEE. cisternae «a ninie's 0 a pairs 177,575 225,622 71,925 62,129 
Canvas shoes with stir , 

MEE. cas 4p sree eles pairs 303,887 225,998 112,679 85,591 
IE! cathe 4 diel dos. pairs 18,334 51,311 4,880 16,103 
PE kien be adene = pairs 104,908 78,021 94,515 63,823 
‘ater bottles and fountain 

. pon bicieia Sle osseous number 44.722 24,433 15,993 7,413 
| eC Se doz. pairs 13,086 pogo 5,608 Leer 
SUMOTEERG asses oes rk eer ,627 
Other druggists ahaa gine eae gross 70,021 eet 53,332 — 
Me en PONS 4 ose cs ee sews. . see's PAUG”  Sascas 6,5 
hathing fe a Bea Eee oe doz. 6,162 12,356 6,400 13,505 
OM cas Wb 6.805085 4-6 5 ao ones 8 48,199 23,599 37,065 14,812 
SE are Ser 33,102 21,837 26,758 16,475 
Hard rubber goods ( y r ‘ 
Electrical goods ........--. 235,944 26,017 135,167 13,256 
COREE NOE Geswsceceeeeee % anwracn KL ee 16,613 
Tires : 
Truck and bus_ casings, 
number 36,437 837,001 30,708 695,201 
Other automobile casings, 
: number 158,504 1,411,599 130,550 1,026,643 
Tubes, auto ........ number 128,806 227,032 103,143 146,498 
Other casings and _ tubes, 
number 5,383 18,755 4,145 7,168 
Solid tires for automo- 
biles and motor trucks 
number 2,836 92,029 1,079 43,212 
Other solid tires ........-- 150,633 25,491 94,870 15,054 
WEP IEIPR Gc naickccsaes §  icgcurens SG883 | wcsse6 71,434 
Rubber and friction tape ...-- 153,290 42,249 116,782 31,763 
Belting ......-..-2 seer eeeees 491,250 261,640 267,859 130,637 
ee err 683,049 243,717 428,005 133,343 
Packing ......-..-++eeeeeees 172,797 99,773 112,792 44,429 
eso sc ona pin as. sws 211,673 200,666 104,935 104,257 
Other rubbe r manufactures.... ...... Te aes 137,090 
ME ey oak Saat kee. bageue ss $5,308,538 stirs $3,344,894 





Ceylon Rubber Exports 


January 1 to January 31, 1931 





To Tons 
Ri ACER Go oc cto vc ose wae eo oss hea ese aaa eee ae ce was 1,899.23 
i MDa. a ci ks craks op abe eee ae ee owns weno 918.97 
SS ree Peer ere eee ee Te Te eT TET TT Tere 134.3¢ 
oS EE Serer Ro EE rr eee ee ener rae earn ee 4,380.53 
rn nes Gh OUD, ass 0504560 66556 G66 N eS ES OE es 6059 48.43 
BUMPER Be frei hlg5 5 lose 8 a ote ai sre pins wily i ia’ a tw Ate A aiwle tala avelere & "sos: atsitiel any 4.00 
REE er ied oie CIPS ala digto gle Mints AES STE MMR RGEC SC COs NS 3.30 
UNIS SEONG er ae orien eee WaNbe Srey ea ey fea ree 35.04 

MN i cag coed casa eee re ee eee eh aee taaes wae eens 7,423.86 
Oe ee eee TINO: NOE HORE 6 650.5 5.6-5-4 8 08s 4 9 6: 8w aise Ss ge SOG se 0 6% 7,707.84 
Annual Exports, 1923-1930 
Tons 
PN Re CRORE Ny 6 alors nie a ope Slee sie aie eae welkine seas ae were 75,602.18 
EES ee rer ee rh re hee ea Le 80,219,25 
Re ERENCES aN Ear SORROW Ne RRS even Pa 57,825.48 
UR iors. bad rate lagen 8 SAR OS ae awe eae ea 55,355.77 
vias ae epee bso s eae ew Oe e men aes valet 58,799.56 
EE ee ee ee eee oe ee ee 45,697.19 
Pee nt Gh chewed Sin oae hae Ra seers 37, ites 
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United Kingdom Statistics 


Imports 


February, 1931 
at 


Two Months Ended 
February, 1931 


























- ke aay 

UNMANUFACTURED Pounds Value - ‘i Pounds Value 
Crude rubber 

From— 

Straits Settlements ....... -17,746,300 £271,040 32,494,400 £540,189 
Federated Malay States..... 6,377,000 112,529 13,884,700 55,896 
ee eee 1,534, "800 25,673 3,248,700 56,332 
Ceylon and Dependencies.... 3,554,800 61,102 6,660,700 117,664 
Java and Dutch Borneo.... 2,839,400 50,457 4,938,200 88,711 
Sumatra and other Dutch 

possessions in Indian Seas. 1,862,500 32,087 3,202,200 57,156 
Other countries in East Indies 

and Pacific not elsewhere 

SCM gsc ones ccate 328,000 6,307 773,300 14,445 
WEE aaivasiid ésiceneasas< 543,300 12,822 957,200 22,521 
South and Central America 

Cexeemt Brazil) ....6cse.0 1,500 24 1,500 24 
West Africa 

French West and Equa- 

1ORME AICIOR oc 5.0 sue 3,000 50 3,000 50 

Gold COGS ~iccikscas 26,300 398 50,400 786 

Other parts of West ‘Africa 23,300 388 82,600 1,498 
East Africa, including Mada- 

CO RG en 19,600 323 84,600 1,469 
Other COUNTIES 5.6 66.6<6:00%: 108,000 2,386 230,900 4,851 

TOGMET ances wicca kaa ese 34,967, 800 £575,586 66,612,400 £1,161,592 
Gutta percha and balata...... 350,500 28,511 732,000 61,457 
Waste and reclaimed rubber.. 722,800 7,145 1,477,000 14,569 
Rubber substitutes, synthetic...  ...... = ..eeee 2,500 45 
MES 5 5.220 boa bakaes 36,041,100 £611,242 68,823,900 £12 37 663 
MANUFACTURED 
*Tires and tubes 
Pneumatic 

UROe COMETS. sos 6 isc ds re EIA kc cwen £25,491 

WEAN ec ase ceaies. cena oS .  —_— 9,508 
a Ee Ce ae S278 —s dikvwens 5,406 

Boots and shoes....doz. pairs 107,098 116,496 8,501 175,181 
Other rubber manufactures... ...... 139,868 ....... 278,575 
MEME it lebieeee  aicwals ; £278,326 7 er a £494,065 
Exports 
UN MANUFACTURED 
Waste and reclaimed rubber.. 1,270,100 £7,244 3,021,000 £18,620 
Rubber substitutes, synthetic. . 30,900 594 80,600 1,569 
OMEN (csuis See ws oawes 1,301,000 £7,838 “3,101,600 — £20,189 
MANUFACTURED 
Tires and tubes 
Pneumatic 

Outer covers ......... wie: wigtihvete £170,196 £412,634 

TE chichwccaseee ovata pee: ree 49,953 
RIPON Se ateceemededwen, ~asiclcns OIGG® © widens 9,683 

Boots and shoes..... doz. pairs 12,540 16,137 20,928 28.477 
Other rubber manufactures... ...... LE Baas ace 313,948 
ae ee ne EE £365,285  ...... £814,695 
Exports—Colonial and Foreign 
UN MANUFACTURED 
Crude rubber 

To— 

Soviet Union (Russia) ..... 1,373,200 £29,415 4,732,900 £148,400 
Sweden, Norway, and Den- 

CO) ORE RSE Paci ane kone 87,000 2.683 256,300 6,622 
CME o.oo tiesccice ee 2s 1,409,300 24,904 3,825,300 68,931 
Eo as wa wiceesiaikees . 2,620,300 44,403 2,816,700 48,155 
eee ie ne 924,000 21,703 3,354,700 75,462 
PRET AAAS tones aise aos castes 146,900 4,917 183,900 5,881 
WEE tin i acon eases sss 629,100 10,687 1,005,100 17,847 
Other countries in Europe... 233,900 7,575 787,100 22,049 
NO SUMEN 6.0 5 sscoscme ee 55,200 1,900 152,700 5,467 
Other countries: 2.5.6.0 103.100 3,287 316,700 8,968 

eee s- $82,000 £151,474 17,431,400 £407,782 
Gutta percha and balata...... 87.400 9,165 136,100 13,925 
Waste and reclaimed rubber. 28,600 686 50,100 864 
Rubber substitutes, synthetic. Reteedi) Natale s = emewee P  ~ateddiatan 
Re Serre Y 7,698,000 £161,325 17,617,600 £422,571 
MANUFACTURED 
Tires and tubes 
Fneumatic 

SCR ORINONE w5'a°<.5/3 o.cleias.cl | \aieeevep oe oe £33,105 

UPMMEMERE ce comnceinieas”  Wxibloacis <<; ers 1,356 
EM o nt race” cicdsesie atesiGaks, ebséest>  Swaas 

Boots and shoes....doz. pairs 752 1,293 1,734 3,722 
Other rubber manufactures...  ...... 4,015 9,655 
Oe rer £24,641 ....... £47,838 


bs Mot or cars, motorcycles, parts and accessories. liable to duty from Sept. 


29, 1915, until Aug. 1, 1924, inclusive, and after 
vehicles, parts, and accessories were exempt from duty until 


inclusive, and tires and tubes until Apr. 


July 1, 1925. 
Apr. 30, 1926, 


11, 1927, inclusive. 





Rubber from Caterpillar Larvae 


According to a Russian process rubber in 


Commercial 


appreciable quantity can he 


recovered and admixtures removed from caterpillar larvae feeding on the 
chondrilla plant by treating the material with 
U. S. S. R. Patents 21,612, Dec. 5, 1927 


, and Jan. 


16, 1928 


a light petroleum solvent. 
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India Rubber World 


United States Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1931 by Months 
































Manicobas Totals 
Cen- and Matto ———— Miscel- 
Plantations Latex Paras Africans trals Guayule Grosso 1931 1930 Balata laneous Waste 
che tons 36.525 206 331 36 - a ie 37,098 47,362 65 960 38 
ee eee 35,749 339 516 40 1 bis = 36,645 43,728 1 580 es 
a tees 38,922 352 1,062 4 ; os = 40,338 45,430 170 800 oo 
es 19 tons 111,196 897 1,009 78 able -. 114,081 a 236 —«-2,340 38 
+ s ) tons 132,554 969 2,429 79 39 350 eae a 136,520 380 2,029 199 
” i from Rubber Manufacturers Association stat ¢ 
Tire Production Statistics 
Pneumatic Casings—All Types Solid and Cushion Tires 
gu a SS A cemennae xem 
In- Produc Total In- Produc- tal 
ventory tion Shipments ventory tion Shipments 
1922 10,217,708 58,457,873 SS ET ee Oe ee eee ee 152,120 508,223 $12,602 
1929 .+eee+ 9,470,368 54,980,672 55,515,884 Dt Sidcrhab scoeasensennnane 122,200 407,347 436,027 
PE Gin Seadbn oe ernsehonee 7,202,750 40,772,378 42,913,108 eee meres roe: 75,871 204,340 250,635 
193 1931 
Januar 7,165,846 2,939,702 995,47 January 75,205 12,631 13,072 
Fet 628,520 3,188,274 2,721,347 PEON ons scesesneeayeeuens 73,338 11,358 12,915 
Inner Tubes—All Types Cotton and Rubber Consumption Cas- 
Ric sa ON SE ings, Tubes, Solid and Cushion Tires Consumption 
In- Produc Total r— ew ~——\ of Motor 
ventory tion Shipments Cotton Fabric Crude Rubber Gasoline (100%) 
1928 12,087,464 60,131,381 57,845,189 Pounds Pounds Gallons 
1929 10,245,365 55,062,886 56,473,303 BRB ok640ckecsncecs SEED 600,423,401 13,633,452,000 
1930 7,999,477 41,936,029 43,952,139 Le ae . 208,824,633 598,994,708 14,748,552,000 
ee er 158,812,462 476,755,707 16,200,894,000 
Janua 551,503 2,898,405 3,249,734 1931 
Febt 36773 3132-77 2'720.135 January .......... 12,738,467 36,318,980 1,127,532,000 
eine OES, Sve teskow'o.0 12,002,161 36,651,119 1,097,208,000 


icturers Association 


Rubdber Manuf 


figures representing 80 per cent of the 
1929, with the exception of gasoline consumption, 





Rubber Goods Production Statisties 





industr ” Tanuary 
Pr usands 
S 
) ands 
oe 
St . 
Solid res 
Pro andas 
S} torr 
Dome 
Fx 
Stocks 
Q} nmer 
Jomes 
Export 
Stoel 











( c 
Mi A 
Cale e 
Net 
Pp-nA 
Mechanic 
Belting 
Hos 
All 
Tot 
e- 
NX 
R +} a 2 
Rul 1e€ 
e i pa 
S 
Ex thou pair 
Re thou pair 
St S hous pairs 
St + . pairs 
Rubbe s 
Au é 
Rai is. 
A thous. of vds. 
Tota thous. of yds. 
Rubbe 
Prod f pairs 
Shipn 
Ex thous. of pairs 
Re trade thous. of pairs 
Shee manufacturers thous. of pairs 
Stocks. end of month thous. of pairs 
ome 


“urrent 


Sou: rvey of ¢ 


Business, Put 


eau 


1931 
Feb Jan 
188 340 
x0 2.855 
‘ 140 
»9 7 166 








1930 

Dec Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July June May Apr. 
2,251 2,123 2,866 2,692 3,332 3,193 4,098 4,574 4,518 
2,550 2,119 2,613 3,360 3,976 4,229 4,050 3,960 3,886 
139 148 186 165 164 129 185 21 186 
7,20 7,676 7,842 7,849 8,678 9,449 10,622 10,745 10,461 
13 13 18 14 16 13 17 17 17 

13 19 22 22 19 18 23 23 

1 1 1 1 1 2 1 2 

76 78 82 90 101 107 108 117 

2,144 3,161 3.05 3,837 151 3,960 4,428 4,408 
2,147 2,659 3,525 4,492 4,594 4,082 3,940 3,769 

84 119 108 118 90 131 119 109 

8,250 8,414 8,052 8,589 9,326 10,889 11,082 11,028 

8,418 11,780 10,917 13,223 13,399 15,034 17,437 17,264 

26,253 36,097 33,382 40,736 39,365 45,706 52,130 51,152 
15,493 25,082 39,364 26,348 28,767 21,249 110,520 89,862 

22,623 41,291 37,097 44,952 38,582 55,411 75,719 86,471 

779 954 1,045 1,248 1,364 1,238 1,310 1,309 

1,276 1,554 1,473 1,682 1,856 2,199 2,703 2,593 
1,345 1,678 1,565 1,622 1,690 1,881 2,150 2,087 

3,400 4,186 4,083 4,552 4,910 5,318 6,163 5,989 

165 197 172 164 174 777 211 197 

432 682, 529 559 507 634 615 57 

13,101 11,083 16,460 14,322 13,735 B,a17 15,795 15,603 17,762 
838 880 966 1,083 780 938 829 776 1,096 
3.450 4.473 8,291 6,681 6,622 5,05: 5.186 5,221 4,641 
6.618 4.578 9.354 9.244 8.813 11.668 10,287 7,432 9,201 
29,741 29,130 29.353 31.601 22.336 36,220 38,852 38,595 37,618 
47€ 532 915 733 678 608 851 1,239 1,368 
697 1,426 3.040 3,249 1,805 1,415 1,486 1,333 1,590 
736 864 1,25 1,064 75 917 1,042 1,025 1,071 
1,909 2.822 5.209 5,046 3,458 2,940 3.379 3,597 4,029 
3.02 + 3,05€ 2,193 1,473 2.663 2.734 1,939 2,593 
58 82 74 74 34 31 27 28 
243 280 492 333 317 364 309 332 380 
2.305 1,011 2,638 4.691 1.161 2,627 2,549 1,506 1,956 
2,917. 2,390 2,520 +2,729 2,289 2,876 3,307 3,019 3,272 

and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C 


— Sa, 
Mar. Feb. 
3,645 


3,891 
3,150 


3,587 
186 20¢ 


10,010 9,929 
19 22 

22 19 

2 2 

123 128 
3,953 3,707 
3,682 3,344 
99 126 
10,543 10,429 
14,656 13,767 


43,911 40,379 


97,612 39,568 
78,858 64,934 
1,379 1,281 
2,500 2,190 
2,101 1,905 
5,981 5,376 
248 230 
533 530 
15,439 14,172 
956 1,031 
7,189 6,511 
8,458 8,837 
36,541 38,250 


727 88 
1,632 1,475 
1,211 1,081 
3,570 3,441 
2,582 2,338 

54 56 

407 392 
2,055 1,973 
3,349 3,171 
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CHARLES T. WILSON CO, Inc. 


99 Wall Street New York City 





AKRON OFFICE: 507 Second National Bldg. 
Telephone Franklin 4185-4186 








DIRECT IMPORTERS 


CRUDE 
RUBBER 


LIQUID LATEX 


NORMAL AN D 
CONCENTRATED 

















Manufacturers’ inquiries solicited 
and will receive prompt attention 
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Foreign Trade Information 


For further information concerning the in- 
quiries listed below address United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Room 734, Custom House, 
New York, N. Y. 


NuMBER Com™MopITY 
*+50,737 Waste rubber 


City anp CounTRY 


Buenos Aires, 
Argentina 
*50,738 Red rubber and auto- 
mobile and motorcycleO ffenbach-on- 
goods Main, Germany 
*50,739 Bathroom mats The Hague, 
Netherlands 
..Goteborg, Sweden 
.. Toronto, Canada 
Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil 
Paris, France 
Salzburg, Austria 
Tangier, Morocco 
Saint Quen, 
France 


+50,791 Sport goods 
*+50,817 Sport goods ..... 
50,843 Druggists’ sundries 


+50,866 Tires ... ; 
$50,936 Bath sponges | 
+50,961 Tires 

+50,971 Boots .. 


+50,973 Mechanical goods, hard 
rubber goods, phar- 
maceutical and dental 
goods, reclaimed rub- 
ber, toys, and bal- 
loons .. ; Paris, France 
Footwear .. .Karlstad, Sweden 
Tennis balls . Calcutta, India 
Automobile hood cloth. Medan, Sumatra 
Athletic goods Mexico City, 
Mexico 
Montreal, Canada 
Montreal, Canada 
Ghent, Belgium 


Floor tiling .. 
Sponge bath mats... 
Overshoes 


hase. tAgency. *fPurchase and agency. 


Statement of 
“India Rubber World”’ 


Statement of the ownership, management, cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, of Inp1a RusBer Wor tp, 
published monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
April 1, 1931. 

State of New we ss. 
County of New York 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
William M. Morse, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
E.litor of the InpIA RuspBer Wor tp, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 

on,) etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
yo shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisber. editor, managing editor, and business 
managers, are: publisher, Federated Business Pub- 
lications, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; editor, William M. Morse, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; managing editor, 
William M. Morse, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

2 That the owner is: Federated Business 
Publications, Inc., Edward Lyman Bill, Inc., Bill, 
Brown & Bill Pub. Corp., Caroline L. Bill, Ray- 
mond Bill, Edward L. Bill. Randolph Brown, and 
J. B. Spillane, all at 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

3. That the known 
and other security 


bondholders, mortgagees. 
holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees. hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner: 
and this ant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock. bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 
Wi tram M. Morse, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th 
day of March, 1931. 
[sear] Wm. A. Low. 
Notary Public. N. Y. Co. No. 473. 
1L337. Certificate filed i in Oueens Co. ne toer 
(My commission expires March 30, 1931.) 
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Foreign Trade Circulars 


Special circulars containing foreign rubber trade 
information are now being published by the Rub- 
ber Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, Dp. «. 


Specta, Crrcucars 
French tire exports, month of January, 
1931. 


French footwear exports, January, 1931. 
Scheme of rubber restriction suggested 
by Sir George Maxwell. 

German exports of rubber, leather, and 
woven belting, 1930. 

United States exports of rubber, leather, 
and cotton belting, 1930. 

Crude rubber reexports from the United 
States, February, 1931. 

Brazilian tire market depressed. 
Canadian tire exports, month of February, 
1931. 

Monthly crude rubber statistics, 
year 

Dealers’ stocks of waterproof footwear in 
the United States, March 1, 1931. 
British exports of automobile tires and 
inner tubes, calendar year 1930. 
Rubber division special circulars, 
quarter, 1931. 

Analysis of export markets for belting, 
1930. 

Analysis of export markets for hose, 1930. 


NuMBER 
2948 


2949 
2950 


2951 
2952 


calendar 


first 


India Rubber World 


Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been 
answered; nevertheless they are of interest not 
only in showing the needs of the trade, but be- 
cause of the possibility that additional information 

may be furnished by those who read them. The 
Editor ts therefore glad to have those interested 
communicate with him. 


Inguiry 
Firms able to supply 
jelutong resins. 
Manufacturer of overgaiters. 
Are there any state laws governing colors 
of hose to be used for various purposes? 
Manufacturer of rubber bath tub. 
Manufacturer of sole crepe. 
Manufacturers of covers for batteries for 
airplanes. 
Seoaiers of felt used for covering tennis 
s 


balata, gutta, and 


Manufacturer of machine for repairing 
ubber boots and shoes. 
Manufacturer of doubling machines. 
Manufacturer of tube splicing machine. 
Manufacturer of gyro-sifters. 
Manufacturer of hard rubber 
fixtures. 
Supplier of square woven tire duck, long 
staple cotton, about 12-ounce weight. 
. Where can Viscose, Electrose, and Cellit 
be obtained. 
Manufacturer of rubber band exerciser. 


bathroom 





Dividends Declared 


Company 
American Hard Rubber Co.......... 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.... 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
Gates Rubber Co 
General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Stedman Rubber Flooring Co. 


Stock Payable 
Com. ; May 15 
Pid. $1.50 q. June 
Com. .25 q. Apr. 
Pfd. é : June 
Ccm. 5 q. May 
Com. $0. ‘ May 
Pfd. $1. ‘ July 
Pfd. 


Rate 





Rims Approved by The Tire & Rim 
Association. Ine. 


Three 
Mc nths, 1930 


pus 

, : Num- Per 
Rim Size ber Cent ber 
Motorcycle 


Three 
Months, 1931 
ee 





Num- Per 
Cent 


0.0 


0.5 
0.0 


° 
ty 


7” Balloon 
17x3.25 
17x4 
17x44 
17x5 
18” Balloon 
18x3.00 
18x3%4 
18x4 re 
18x3.25 
18x41 
18x5 
18x6 


19” Balloon 
19x2.75 . 
19x3.00 
19x34 
19x4 
19x3.25 
19x44 

19x5 


20” Balloon 
5. 


Sonos 
-unnu 


645 
463,675 
"49,221 

13,406 


SOONw: © 
AAW O oO 


249,876 
103,698 
108,092 
726,345 

9,974 
140,146 
59,780 


PReSvp mse 
MANINOON 


Sresorr 
VINK NnOoOnN 


8,000 
24,871 
32,826 
60,097 

1,147 


eee DOD 


eorsso 
oor aumnhy 


21” Balloon 
21x3% 
21x4 
21x41 
21x5 

21x6 


22” Balloon 
x4 


eesssS 
oowro 


Drop Center 
17x3.25 E 
18x2.15 
18x3.25 E 
19x2.15 B 
19x2.75 D 
D 


19x3.00 1,134, 059 


Three 
Months, 1930 
oe 
; Num- Per 
Rim Size ber 
Drop Center (Continued) 
19x3.25 E 19,934 
19x4.00 F Saye 18,677 
20x2.75 D. Susewere 423 
20x4.00 F.. ea tore 
Semi-Drop 
17x3.00 D... 
17x3.25 KE... 
18x3.00 





Three 
Months, 1931 
A 


“ Num- Per 
Cent ber Cent 


28 
13,861 
25 
19,558 
71,522 


Soon = 
DnNowo 


High Pressure 
30x3% ; 
32x4 : 
32x44 

34x44 

18” Truck 


28x5 


: Sse 
ooe 


720,378 


me 


2: esses e929 SessoHR ese 
o- Owroo ooo COFrPMOMNO oro 


22” Truck 
36x7 

38x8 

9- 10x22 
24” Truck 


osesss 9s2 
oONrFHFHO owe 


; = SS: 
oe ee 


114 


Totals . 5,316,738 3,950,365 











